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PREFACE 



The Grammar here presented to the public originated in a 
design, formed several years Since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded* 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

/Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre* 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could 'gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
'pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe- 
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dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
■ can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram* 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
net be particularly specified. It k proper, however, that, in thirf 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to - 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Die* 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In* 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doc to, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter<*s irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 

A* 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is -that which we have presented at the close o* 
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Syntax under the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, It is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we hare 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopaedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student. 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive/' there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not. even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the' rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive, " contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-accusative, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him after the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, -&c. To say, then, that " A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or, 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope- that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1830. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



/ $1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
the third, Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fifth, Prosody. > 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

f % 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish.,/ They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; a, q; B,, r; 
S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently bat one character, as were likewise « and v. 

W\a not found in Latin words, and the same is true of ft, except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a; and, even in these, 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 



The consonants are 
divided into 
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DIVISION OF LETTERS. 

$ 3. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are / a, e, t, 0, a, y , . . 6 

r Liquids, l 9 m, n 9 r 9 4 

r Labials, . . . p f b t f 9 v 9 ^ 

Mutes, < Palatics, . . c, g 9 q 9 j, > .... 10 
v Linguab, . . t , d 9 J 

Hissing letter, .... 5, 1 

• Double letters, . . . . x 9 z, 2 

'Aspirate, h 9 1 

24 

JTis equivalent to cs or gs; z to U or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents, j 

^*-~ Diphthongs. 

$ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, at, au 9 ei 9 eu, oe 9 oi, ua 9 we, ui f uo 9 
uu, and yi. Ae and oe are frequently written together,, ce, a. 

PUNCTUATION. 

yO. The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 
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The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

w - * The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

A This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

1 This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, quod, because ; quod, which. 

•• The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer, 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

$ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words, a 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules. for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek .and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

% Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

& Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4u Of the mode of dividing words into syllables* 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS, 

I. Of the Vowels. 

$7. 1* An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf-ter, def-dit, vi'-vus, tortus, tu'-ba, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant. J 

2£, o, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, ad-u-o. 

/ A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-j>is'-to4a ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, &c. 

I, at the end of a word, has always its long sound.^ 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the i stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-do'-ne-us, fril-bam^ 
di-ur'-nus. 
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In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e ; as, Faf-bi-us, phi-los'-d- 
phus ; pronounced Faf-be-us, &c^/ 

Remark 1. The final i of tib'-i and sib 1 4 also sounds like short e 
2. Y is always pronounced like t in the same situation. 

$ 8. 2. /When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
rowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num, fin'-go, hoc, fus'-tis, cyg f -nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, Jinish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. J 

Exception 1. A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart; 
as, qua'-dro, quadf-ra-gin'-ta, quar'-tus. 

Exc. 2. (Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, au'-des^y 

Exc. S./Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose 
in dose ; as, nos, H-los, dom'-Z-nos.J 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds; as, posf-quam, posf-e-a ; but not its 
derivatives; as, pos-tre'-mus. 



II. Of the Diphthongs. 

§ 9. (Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, ce'-tas, (Bsf-tasjceetf-e-ra, pcef-na, ces'-trum. 

(Ai, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the i is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'-yus, Har-py'-ya.j 

/Eif when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
Hke long i ; as in hei. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, au'- 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-e-ld'-us. 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, hen, 
Or'-pheus. - 

Ua, ue, ui, uo % uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
toe, &c. ; as, lin'-gua, quef-ror, sual-de-o, quo'-tus, e'-quus. They 
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are always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and s. In 

su'-us, ar'-gu-o, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 

Ui in cut and kuic is pronounced like long t . 



III. Op the Consonants. 

$ 10. « The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words.^/ 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

f C has the sound of s before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
4B and (B ; as, cef-do, Ca!-sar, Cif-rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound ofk; as, Ca'-to, lac. 

Ch has always the sound of h; as, chart a, machina, pro- 
nounced kar'-ta, maJd-i-na. J 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before % 
followed by a vowel, and also before eu, has the sound of sh ; 
as, soda, caduceus, pronounced s&ske-a, cchdu'-she-us. 

f G has its soft sound, like j, before e, %, and y, and the diph~ 
thongs <s and cs ; as, ge'-nus, r&gl'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bag, go^ 

Exc. When g, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesces 
with it in sound; as, agger , exaggtro, pronounced aj'-er, &c. 

s. 

$11. 8 has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 

* followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 

sound of sh;. as, Persia, censui, pronounced Per'-she-a, cen'-sku-i. 

But, in such case, 5, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound ofzh; 

as, Aspasia, MoRsia, posui, pronounced As-pa'-zke-a, Mctf-zhe-a, 

pozh'-u-i. 

Notb . In compound words, whose second part begins with jv, s retains 
its* hissing sound ; as, in ! -simper. 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e, a, an, b, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res> as, laus, trabs, hi'-ems, lens, Mars. 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in Cksf'sar^ cm-sH'-ra, mi'-ser, 
rnu'-sa, rc~sid' -U'Uin, cau'-sa, r&-sa t and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. Cas-a-rl'-a, and the oblique cases of 
Cfesor, retain the hissingrfiound. 
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T. 

$12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 

followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio, Sulpitius, 

pronounced ra'-she-o, &ulpish'-e-us. But in such case, t, if 

preceded by s or x, has the sound of ch in child; as, mixtio, 

SaUustius, pronounced mix'-che-o^8aIrlus'~cherus. 

Exc. Proper names in tion, and old infinitives in er, preserve the hard 
sound oft; as, Am-pkic''ty-on i fiec , -ti-eT for flecti. 

x. 

X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
end, that of ks ; as Xenophon, axis, pronounced Zen'-o-phon, 
ak-sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound ofgz; as, examino, ezem- 
plum, pronounced eg^zam'-i-no, eg~zem'-plum. 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable, before i followed by 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh ; 
as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok-she-us, pek-shu-i. 

Remark. Ch and ph, before th, in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
as Chthonia, Phthia, pronounced Th^-ni-a, Thi'-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mne-mon'-l-ca, gnat-vus, tmd-sis, Cte! -si- 
ts, Ptol-e-jruB'-uSj psal'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

$13. 'The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penultimate syllable, or penult, is the last syllable bat one. 
The antepenult is the last syllable but two. * 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — • 

/A vowel before another vowel is short. 

Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are long. 

A vowel before x, z,j, or any two consonants, except a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 
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A vowel before a mate and a liquid is common, t. e. either 
long or short. ^/ 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding roles, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation/are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a vowel. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

§ 14/ Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words*^ 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A t hir d and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
roles. 

/*ln words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
a&yjpa'-ter, maf-ter, pen'-na. 

in words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante- 
penult ; as, a-mi'-cus, domf-Z-nus.^ 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ius, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-gtl'-i. 

§15. /if the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, voV-u-cris, phai J -e-tra, iV-iraue : but geni- 
tives in ius 9 in which i is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-ni'-qis, is-fi'-us.J 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, sef-cum, sub'-e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 

which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

■ — ■ 

• These are it, ma, pte, ee, cbie, and dem; as, tote, egdmet, meapU, kiece, 
Jdetfnt, idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, i'-ta, iH-H* 
que; vi'-rum, bi-rum'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, flMwtf"-e-rd'-tfws, fo/' / -e-ro6 / -i-/is. 

$16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, dermon"'Strarban'-tur i 
€u$'»o4es-cen'-ti-a. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents ; as, fnod f "-e-ra"-ti-d'-nis, fo/' // -c-ra-6»7 // -2-o / -rcw, ea>er"'- 
c*taf'-H-d'-4iis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ez-er""-ci-ta , "-ti-on"*i-bus'-que. 

RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 

SYLLABLES. 

$ 17» The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liquids are mentioned, I and r only are intended. 

Words of one syllable are called monosyllables; of two, dissyllables; and 
of more than two, polysyllables. 

1. Simple Words. 

1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are \inited with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

$ 18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, pa'-ter, a!-cris 9 vol f -u-cris> Hi-er , ~ 
d-cles. 

Tib'-i and sib'-i are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-pus, iV-le, ad-o-les'~cens. 

$ 19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, t-fin'-e-ro, dom^nus. 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, <*gres'-fti&, Ichtm?- 
tor, Eu-phra'-nor, Her-arcli'-a. 
Exc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tl, either after the vowel of the penult,. 
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or before the vowel of an accented syllable, are separated ; as, Mg*-U^ 
At* -las; Ag-W-us, At-lan'-fl-dts. 

§ 20* 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'-nus, for- 
mi' -do, ca-ter i -va 9 co-lum'-ha, ref-lu-o. 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a 9 e 9 or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or t, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-us 9 faf-ci-o 9 me'-di-us, do'-ce-o> trf-di-urn, 
hrf-re-i), Mce!-si-a, Sue / 'vi~a 9 pa!-tri-us 9 E-re'-fri-a, Q&-ntf4ri-a. 

Exc. (b.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 

«, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 

follows ; as, lu'-rt-dus, au'-re-us, Eu'-ry-tus, sa-lu'-brt-tas, JSti'- 

crutus. 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming after the vowel of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are often united, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final ; as, mortuus t arduus, pro- 
nounced mort'-yv^tis, arcU-yu-us. 

§21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis-4ri'-na 9 
fe-nes!-tra t emp-to'-ris, Lamp'-sa^cus. 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, tol ff -e~ra-bif-i-4is 9 adf'-o-ks-cenf-ti-a, per" , -e-gri- 
naf'-ti-o'-nis. 

9. When x, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
writing syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronouncing them, it is 
divided ; as, sax'-um, ax-W-la, pronounced sac' -sum, ac-sil'-la. 

§ 22* 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c,p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, mi'-hi, tra f -hi-re, mach'-l-na, Pa'-phos, 
A'-thos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words uncompounded, as in trans'- 
trum. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words* 

§23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
ab-es'-se, in'-ers 9 cir-cum'-ti-go, su'-per-est, sii&'-t-if, jwvp-ter'-e-a; 
—def-e-ro, diVA-go* be-neo'-o-lus, pras'-to. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

( $24. Etymology treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech. 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. J 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. / 

$ 25. C To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. • 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjuga* 
Hon, and comparison. * 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared. J 

NOUNS. 

$ 26. tA substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Casar; Roma, Rome; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird; quercus, an oak ; Zaps, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo- 
ple ; exercitus, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of a qualify, or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonitas, goodness ; gaudium, joy ; 
festinatio, baste. 



Abstract noons, by varying their meaning, may become common 
Thus, studium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duockcim Qes&res, the 
twelve CsBsars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

fTo nouns belong gender, number, and case.^/ 

GENDER. 

$ 27. (Nouns have three genders — masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin noons is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, dominus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification,* or on their declension and termination^/ 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi^ 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

$ 28. Masculines. 1/ Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; tfs, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because fluvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, Tib- 
eris, the Tiber ; Aquilo, the north wind ; Aprffis, April. ^/ 

3. (Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
mans is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination ; as, hie* 
Atlas, hac Ida, hoc Soracte. y 

% 29. {Teminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena, Helen ; mater, a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and ferns, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, 
planta, naviS^nmSd, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

AZgyptus, Egypt \JCorinthus, Corinth ; pints,, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence ; amethystus, an amethyst. 

$ 30* (Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, finis, an end. J 

The following nouns are of the common gender : — 

Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a leader. ^ Parens, a parent. 

Aff Inis, a relation by Exul, an exile. Prses, a surety. 

marriage. Hospes, a guest, a host. Presses, a president. 

A litis tea, a chief priest. Hostis, an enemy. Presul, a chief priest. 

Auctor, an author. Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince or 

Augur, an augur. Interpres, an interpreter. princess. 

Bos, an ox or cow. Judex, a judge. Sacerdos, a priest or 

Canis, a dog. Juvgnis, a youth. priestess. 

Civis, a citizen. Miles, a soldier. Satelles, a life-guard. 

Comes, a companion. Munfceps, a burgess. Sus, a swine. 

Conjuz, a spouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

Consors, a consort. Par, a peer. Vates, a prophet. 

Con viva, a guest. Patruelis, a cousin-ger- Verna, a slave. 

Custos, a keeper. man. Vindex, an avenger. 

The following hexameters contain nearly all the above noons :— 

Conjux, atque parens, princeps, patruelis, et infans, 
Ajfinis, vindex, judex, dux, miles, et host is, 
Augur, et antistes, juvinis, convlva, sacerdos, 
Munl-qae-ceps, vates, adolescens, civis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos- que, canis-que, 
Pro consorte tori par, praisul, verna, satelles, 
'■ Pros jungas, consors, interpres, et exul, et hospes. 

* To distinguish the gender of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie before the 
Masculine, hcec before the feminine, and hoc before the neuter. 
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§31* When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

Artlfex, an artist. Fur, a thief. Obses, a hostage. 

Auspex, a soothsayer. Keren, an heir. Oplfex, a workman. 

Codes, a person having Homo, a man or woman. Pedes, a footman. 

but one eye. Index, an informer. P^gil, <* boxer. 

Eques, a horseman. Latro ? a robber., Senex, an old person. 

Exlex, an outlaw. Liben, children. 

To these may he added personal appellatives of the irst de- 
cle^rfion ; as, advena, a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer ; incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. J 

% 32. /The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — 

Copiee, troops. Opera, laborers. Vigilitt, watchmen. 

Custodies, guards. Proles, K*«-:— 

Excubi», sentinels. Sobdles, 5 °^ 3 P nn S' 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester Mancipium, > ^ 

Auxiha, auxUtary troops. Servitium, J 

$ 33* /Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, passer, a sparrow, mus, a mouse, are 
masculine; aquila, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
vex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
orfemlna is usually added. J 

§ 34. Neuters, f Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, fas, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo. 

2. Names of letters ; as, A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissylldbum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, scire tuum, your 
knowledge ; uUimum vale, the last farewell. S 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the same, gender 
which they have in that language. 

• NUMBER, 

- % 35. ^atin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the plural, — which are distinguished by their terminations. 
The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. J 

CASES. 

§ 36* /Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many dffferent terminations in each number. 

§37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called o&- 
lique cases, ^j 

DECLENSIONS. 

$ 38. (The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension. 



DECLENSIONS. TERMINATIONS. 
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There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in a, in the second in i, in the third in is, in the fourth in 
us, and in the fifth in ei. J 

$ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 



Terminations. 
Singular. 





I. 


Nom. 


a, 


Gen. 


SB, 


Dot. 


®i 


Ace. 


am, 


Voc. 


a, 


Abl 


a, 



II. 

M. N. 



us,er, um, 



um, 

e, er, um, 

6. 



III. 
M. N. 



is, 



em, 



e, or i, 
Plural. 



M. 



us, 
us, 

Ul, 

um, 
us, 



IV. 



u, 



N. 

u, 
u, 

u. 



Nom. 


©, 


I, a, 


es, &, i&, 


us, uft, 


es, 


Gen. 
Dot. 


arum, 
is, 


drum, 
is, 


um, or ium, 
ibus, 


uum, 
ibus, or iibus, 


erum, 
ebus, 


Ace. 
Voc 
Abl 


as, 
is. 


os, a, 

l, a, 

is. 


es, a, ia, 

es, a, ia, 

ibus. 


us, ua, 
us, ua, 
ibus, or iibus. 


es, 

es, 

ebus. 



V. 



es, 
ei, 
ei, 
em, 
es, 
e, 



Remarks, 

§40. 1. The terminations of the nominative, in the third declen- 
sion, are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. (The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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(7. The accusative plural ends always in s, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination, j 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

$41. 'Nouns of the first declension end in a, c, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
€$ are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 



Nom. Mu'-sa, 
Grtn. mu'-sae, 
Dai. mu'-sae, 
Ace. mu'-sam, 
Voc. mu'-sa, 



Singular. 



a muse ; 
of a muse ; 
to a muse ; 

a muse ; 

O muse ; 



AM. mu'-sa, with a muse. 
In like manner decline 



Plural, 
Nom. mu'-sse, " muses ; 

Gen. mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 



Dot. mu'-sis, 

Ace. mu'-sas, 

Voc. mu'-sae, 

Abl. mu'-sis, 



to muses ; 

muses ; 

O muses ; 



with muses. 



\0 



Au'-la, a hall. 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le-a, a helmet. 
In'-sti-la, an island. 
Lit'-S-ra, a letter. 



Lus-cin'-i-a, a nightin- 
gale. 
Mach'-I-na, a machine. 
Pen'-na, a quill, a wing. 



Sa-ffit'-ta, an arrow. 
SteP-la, a star. 
To'-ga, a gown. 
Vi'-a, a way. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

$ 42. 1. /Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albula, Attia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Matrdna, Mosella. Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe, j 
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Ossa and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a fallow 
deer, and talpa, a mole, are once used as masculine by Virgil. y 

Exceptions in Declension. 

§ 43. Genitive singular. U. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. auldi. 

2. Familia, after pater, mater, Jilius, oxfilia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. plur. matres-familias or familidrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting or; as, Ccelicdlum, for Ccelicolarum. 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally alms in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a she mule. J 

The use of a similar termination in antma, aslna, domina, liberta, nata, 
serva, conserva, and soda, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

§ 44. /Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a. are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular; as, Ossa; ace. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-nel'-d-pe, Jf. iE-ne'-as, JV. An-chT'-ses, 

G. Pe-nel'-O-pes, G. &-ne'-e, G. An-chi'-se, 

D. Pe-nel'-d-pe, D. iE-nfi'-ro, D. An-chi'-sre, 

Ac. Pe-nel'-o-pen, Ac. jE-ne'-am, or an, Ac. An-chi'-sen, 

V. Pe-nel'-5-pe, V. ^E-ne'-a, V. An-chf'-se, 

Ah. Pe-nel'-o-pe. Ah. iE-n6'-a. Ah. An-chi'-se. y 

§ 45* In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes. Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

E-pit'-6-me, an abridgment. Co-me'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dy-nasMes, a dynasty. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind. Pri-am'-I-des. a son of Priam, 

' Mi'-daa. Py-rt'-tes, a kind of stone. 

Patronymics in its have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; as, 
Priamldem. 

2 # 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 



(Greek nouns which admit of a plural, are declined in that number like 
theplural ofmusa.J 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in es 
and e into a ; as, Jltrides, Jitrida, a son of Atreus ; Perses, Persa, a 
Persian; geometres, geometra, a geometrician; Circe, Circa; epittime, 
epitdma; grammatlce, grammaftca, grammar; rhetorlce, rhetarlca, ora- 
tory. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

§ 46. (Nouns of the second declension end in er, ir % 
u$> um, os, on. Those ending in urn and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and wot, are thus declined : — 



A lord. 

N. Dom'-i-nus, 
G. dom'-i-ni, 
D. dom'-i-no, 
Ac. dom'-i-num, 
V. dom'-i-ne, 
Ab. dom'-i-no. 



N. dom'-Y-ni, 
O. dom-i-no'-rum, 
D. dom'-i-nis,. 
Ac. dom'-i-nos, 
V. dom'-i-ni, 
Ab. dom'-i-nis. 



Singular. 
A son-in-law. 

Ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen'-e-ro, 

gen'-fe-rum, 

ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ro. 

Plotull. 

gen'-8-ri, 

gen-e-ro'-rum, 

gen'-e-ris, 

gen'-S-ros, 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen'-e-ris. 



Afield. 

A'-ger, 

a'-gri, 

a'-gro, 

a'-grum, 

a'-ger, 

a'-gro. 



a'-gri, 

a-gro'-rum, 

a'-gris, 

a'-gros, 

a'-gri, v 

a'-gris. 



A kingdom. 

Reg'-num, 

reg'-ni, 

reg'-no, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-no. 



reg / -na, 

reg-nd'-rum, 

reg'-nis, 

reg'-na, 

reg'-na, 

reg'-nis.^/ 



Like dominus decline 



A.n'-l-mus, the mind. Fo'-cus, a hearth. 
Clyp'-e-us, a shield. Gla'-di-us, a sword. 



c&. 



Tus, a raven. 



Lu'-cus, a grave. 



Nu'-mS-rus, a number. 
O-ce'-a-nus, the ocean. 
TrcS-ehus, a top. 



$ 47. /some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero ; as, armiger, -eVt, an armor-bearer ; Lucifer, 
-eW, the morning star ; and the following ;— 

A-dul'-ter, Sri, an advl- I'-ber, eri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, eri, a father-in- 

terer. Li'-ber, en, Bacchus. law. 

Cel'-tl-ber,6ri, a Gobi- Pu'-er, en, a boy. Ves'-per, eri, the 
berian. ing. 

Mtd&ber, Vulcan, sometimes has this form. J 
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$ 48* 'All other nouns in er reject the «, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like agerj thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Li'-ber, a book, Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind. Ma-gis'-ter, a master. Teu'-cer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman. On'-a-ger, a wild ass. , 

tVir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in tr,) are 
declined like gener^ 

Like regnum decline 

An -tram, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-um* a busi- Pro-sid'-i-urn, a defente 

A'-tri-um, a hall. ness. Sax'-um, a rock. 

Bel'-lum, war. Ni'-trum, nitre. Scep'-trum, a sceptre. 

Ex-em'-plum,an example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
m § 49. 1. rThe following nouns in us are feminine :— 

Abyssus, a bottomless 'Carb&sus, a sail. Miltua, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pharus, a watch-tower. 

Alvus, the belly. *Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of a 

Antiddtus, an antidote. Eremus, a desert. pillar. 

Aictus, the Northern tfiumus, the ground. Yannus, a sieve. 

Bear. Lecythus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus, and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphthongus, a diphthong ; syn&dus, an assembly ; 
dtametros, a diameter. 

§ 50* 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to § 29, 2. ^ 

Yet the tmmmmg names of plantsare masculine : — ^/ 

Acanthus, beards-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raphanus, a radish. 

Asparagus, asparagus. Hellcbdrus, hellebore. Rh&mnus, black-thorn. 

Calamus, a reed. In t^ bus, endive. Rubus, a bramble. 

Carduus, a thistle. . J uncus, a bulrush. Tribulus, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

Amaracus, marjoram. Cytfsus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

^Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster, a 

wild oli^r^jT*^, £ 

Th e folfawi ng names of gems are also masculine: — -^ 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprasus, chryso- Pyropus, pyrope. * 
Carbunculus, a carbun- prase. Smaragaus, an emerald. 

cU. Opalus, opal. ' 

ChrysoKthus, chryso- 

• Pronounced nt-gcT-the-vm. See % IS. 
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I ames of trees and plants in urn are generally neutei 
These names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus, 
JPontus, and all plurals in i. Abydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Uion is either neuter or feminine. 
Names of*towns ending in urn, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

§51. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

BalSnus, a date, Grossus, a green Jig. Phaselus, a little ship. 

Barbltus, a harp. Pampinus, a vine-leaf. 

AtfrnmSy an atom, and colus, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. Pelagus, the sea, and virus, poison, are^ neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. J 

Exceptions in Declension. 

$52. Genitive singular. /When the genitive singular ends 
in ii, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, 
Latinus, in Virgilv/ So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 
/Proper names in ius omit c in the vocative; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; Virgilius 9 Virgili. 

Filiiis, a son, and genuis, a guardian angel, make also ^2 and gent. 
Other nouns in ius, including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e; as, Delias , Delie ;jTirynthius f 
Tirynthie ; Laertinsf Lasrtie. 

<§> 53. 'Genitive plural. (The genitive plural of some words, 

especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 

is commonly formed in u/», instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nvwmvm^ scstertiilm,) denaritim, medimn^m^ 
jugtrvm, modium, tal.entvm. ^The same form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry ; as, deilmJlibe'rum, Damium, &c. 

9 Deus, a god 9 is thus declined : — 

Singtdar. PluraL 

N. De'-us, N. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-o'-rum, 

I). De'-o, D. Di -is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac. De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

V. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab. De'-o. Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. J 

Jesvs, the name of the Savior, has um in the accusative, and a in all 
the other oblique cases. 



Singular. Plural. 

JV. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

G. bar'-bl-ti, bar'-bl-tdn, 

D. bar'-bl-to, barM>I-tis, 

Ac. bar'-bl-ton, bor'-bf-ta, 
V. bar'-bl-ton, - bor'-bl-ta, 

Ah. bar'-M-to. barM>I-tis. S 
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Greek Nouns. 

§54* 'Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and tint; 
as, Alpheos, Alphius; Hion, Ilium. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed intoer; as, AUzandros, Alezandef ; Teucros, 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Barbfton, a lyre 

Singular. 

JV. DeMos, An-drof-ge-os, 

G. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

Ac DeMon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-os, 

Ah. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently, some nouns in as had the genitive in « ; as, Menandru. Ter. 
fGreek proper names id eus are generally declined like domlnus, except 
in the vocative, which ends in etc ; in this case, and sometimes in the 
genitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
the third declension ^V 

Pantku occurs in Virgil as the vocative of Panthus. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

$ 55. 'The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels — o, e,t, o; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, I, n, r, s, t, x. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty .J 

Mode, of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one -of its oblique cases; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

§ 56. The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed from the 
genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rupes y genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rup'i, &c. * 
•so ars, gen arris, root art, dat. arri, &c. ; opus, gen. operis, root oper, 
dat. operi, &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
the rules for the different cases, § 79 — 85. 
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The following are the two forms of termination in this 
declension : — 



Singular. 
Masc. and Fern, Jfeut. 

N. * • 

G. is, 

D. i, 

Ac. em, or im, 
V. * 

Ab. e, or i. 



is, 

* 



e, or 1. 



Plural. 
Masc. and Fern. Neut. 

N. es, a, or ia, 

G. um, or ium, um, or ium, 
.D. ibus, ibus, 

./1c. es, 
F. es, 
^16. ibus. 



a, or ia, 

a, or ia, 

ibus. 



The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 

§ 57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



/Honor, honor ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

G. ho-no'-ris, ho-nd'-rum, 

D. ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-I-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

Ab. ho-no^re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G. ru'-pis, 
D. ru'-pi, 
Ac. ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru'-pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pi-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
D. ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-tl-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech ; masc. 

Singula? Plural. 

N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 

D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 

Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 

V. ser'-mo, ser-mo-nes, 

Ab. ser-rao'-ne. ser-mon'-I-bus. 

Turris, a tower; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris, 



tur'-res, 

tur'-ri-um, 

tur'-ri-bus, 

tur'-res, 

tur'-res, 



Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 
Nox, night ; fem. 



Singular. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
I Ab. noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-bus. J 



* pronounced arf-she-um, noc' -she-urn. See $ 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

G. mil'-i-tis, - mil'-i-tum, 

D. mil'-i-ti, mi-lit'-I-bus, 

Ac. mil'-i-tem, mil -toes, 

V. mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ab. mil'-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

G. pa'-tris, pa'-trum, 

D. pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus, 

Ac. pa'-trem, pa'-tres, 

V. pa'-ter, pa-tres, 

Ab. pa'-tre. pat'-ri-bus. 

Sedlle, a seat; neut. 

Singular. 
N. se-di'-Ie, 
G. se-di'-lis, 
D. se-di'-li/ 
Ac. se-di'-le, 
V. se-di'-le, 
Ab. se-di'-li. 



Plural. 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-um, 
se-dil'-I-btis, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-bus. 



Carmen, averse; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car-men, car'-mi-na, 

G. car'-mi-nis, car'-mi-num, 

D< car'-mT-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 

Ac. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 

V. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 

Ab. car'-mi-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 



Iter, a journey ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 



'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-fc-rum, 

-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-T-bus, 

'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 



Ab. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-ner/-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-I-des, 

G. lap'-i-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

D. lap'-i-di, la-pid'-I-bus, 

At. lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ab. lap'-i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gf-nes, 

G. vir'-gl-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin'-T-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ab. vir'-gT-ne. vir-gin'-i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 

D. an-i-ma'-li, an-i-mal'-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V. an'-i-mal, an-i-maMi-a, 

Ab. an-i-ma'-li. an-i-mal'-i-bus: 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, ' op'-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, o-per'-T-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

Ab. op'-e-re. o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

G. cap'-i-tis, cap'-T-tum, 

D. cap'-i-ti, ca-pit'-i-bus, 

Ac. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

V. ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

Ab. cap'-i-te. ca-pit'-l-bus. y 
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2. xhe following also are masculine or feminine : — 

Anguis, a make. Corbie, a basket. Tigris, a tiger. 

Canaiis ; a conduit pipe. Pulvis, dust. Torquis, a chain. 

Cenchris, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch. 

3. 'T n&toil m mm g are masculine :— S 

Axis, an axUtree. Ensis, a sword. • Postis, a post. 

Aqualis, a rooter-pot. Fascia, a bundle. ~ Sanguis, blood. 

Gallia, a path. Follis, a pair of bellows. Se missis, a half of i 

Cassis, a net. Fustis, a club. Sentis, a brier. 

Caulis, or\ a ^„n, Glis, a dormouse. Sodalis, a companion. 

Colis, x } ^^' Lapis, a stone. * Torris, a firebrand. 

Centussis, a compound Mensis, a month. Unguis, a nail. 

of as. Mugflis, a mullet. Vectis, a lever. 

Colfis, a hUl. Orbis, a circle. Vermis, a worm. 

Cossis, a worm. Pise is, a fish. \omis, a ploughshare. 

Cucumis, a cucumber. Pollis, fine flour. * 

Decussis, a compound 

of as. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 

$ 64. l. (Dens, a tooth ; fans, a fountain ; mons, a mountain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; cllops, a kind 
offish ; epops, a lapwing; gryps, a griffin ; hydrops, the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. ' 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participles, and the compounds of dens, 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, confluens, a confluence > 
occidens, the west ; oriens, the east ; profluens, a stream ; torrens, a tor- 
rent ; bidens, a two-pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans, quadrans, triens, dodrans, dextans, parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

AdepBy fatness. Rudens, a cable. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

inlmans, an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine.^ 

Exceptions in X. 

§ 65. 1. AX. fCorax, a raven ; cordax, a kind of dance ; dropax, an 
ointment ; sturax, a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculine ; 
Umax, a snail, is masculine or feminine. / , 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except lex, a law, nex, death "and 
Mupellex, furniture, which are feminine, and atrlpUx, golden-herb, wiiich 
is neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbrex, a gutter-tile; obex, a bolt; rumex, sorrel; and 
silcx, a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pumex, 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calix, a cup ; fornix, an arch ; phamix, a kind of bird ; and spadix, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

Perdix, a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, and volvox, a vine- 
fretter, are masculine. 

5. TJX. Tradux, a vine-branch, is masculine, s 
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6. YXfBombyz, a silk-worm ; calyx, the bud of a flower ; coccyx, a 
euckoo; and oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sardonyx, 
names of stones ; also, calx, the heel ; lynx, a lynx, and sandyx, a kind 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, lime, and bombyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. Quincunx, septunx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, ace masculine^/ 

NEUTERS. 

§ 66. Nouns ending in a, c, i, c, I, n, f, ar, ur, and t», 
are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromXH, mead ; foe, milk ; 
fiumen, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a spur ; guttur, the 
throat, and pectus, the breast. ^ 

Exceptions in L. 

'Mugil, a mallet, and joZ, the sun, are masculine. &xZ, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticisms, 
and is always masculine. * 

Exceptions in N. 

'rfouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — aedon, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindan, fine linen : and four in en are neuter— 
gluten, glue ; inguen, the groin ; pollen, fine flour ; and unguen, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

§ 67* Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turtur, a turtle dove ; and vultur, 
a vulture, are masculine. Baccar and ro6ur,namesof plants, are neuter^ 29. 

Exceptions in US. 

/LepM#, a hare ; mus, a mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus (navq), are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagopus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; asjuventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Pecus, -Mis, a brute animal ; tellus, the earth ; fraus, fraud ; and lams, 
praise, are feminine. 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or feminine.^/ 

Rules for the Obligate Cases of Nouns of th* 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

A. 

4 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in atis ; as, d*-<*di f - 
tna, di-a-dem'-drtis, a crown ; dog-ma, dog*-m&4is, an opinion. 
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E. 

Nouns io * change « into is ; as, rtf-fe, re 7 -***, a net ; se-cfi'- Je, 
se-dt'-Ks, a seat 

I. 

Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but Ay-dhwn'-e-Zi , mead, has hyd+o^met-Xrtis in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

$ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in dms ; as, sc^-mo, 
ur-mo'-nis, speech ; paf-vo, parv&^ms, a peacock. 

Remark. Patriate in o have bnis; as, Macldo,-#ni3 ; except Ebur0nes 9 
LaeOnts, J&nes, Jfasam&nes, Suessones. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in inis ; as, a-run'-do, Orrunf-dtrfris, a reed ; 
i-ma'-go, umag'-%-nis, an image. 

Bat eomido, a glutton ; unido, a kind of fruit; and karp&go, a hook, 
have (has. 

Cardo, a hinge ; ardo, order ; grando, hail ; virgo, a virgin ; and margo t 
the brink of a river, also have ints in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have inis: — Apollo ; homo, a man; nemo, 
nobody ; and turbo, a whirlwind. 

Caro, flesh, has, by syncope, caret*. JSnio, the name of a river, has 
Ahtertis ; Jftrio, the wife of Mars, JYeriinis ; from the old nominatives, 
Jinun, JVerien. 

Exc. 3. (Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in <U, and their 
other cases singular, in o; as, Dido, cen. Did&s, dat. Dido, &c.> 
»?r£0, -6* ; but they are sometimes declined regularly ; as, Dido, Didonis. 

c. 

$ 70. The only nouns in c are ha'-lec, ha-le'-cis, a pickle, 
and lac, lad-tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in I, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 
con'-sul, con'-su-lis, a consul ; caf-non, can'-o-nis, a rule ; ho 1 -nor, 
ho^no'-risy honor. 

S °' v5 M T? 1 * 1 .* ^-i-ma'-lis, an animal. Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spur 
W fit ^t/ •' * %**»«»- Carf-cer, car'-ce-ris, a>rwo», 

Sif"~ ' V**'-"* T ***- Gut'-tur, gut'-tu-ris, <£ lAroal. 

§rf?3: •"' n TV ? * lrew ' Mar>-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a «»«««.. 

Del'-phin, Del-phl'-nis, a aoZpAt*. ^ 

Exceptions in L. 
W ' 5«dl, and me!, honey, double I before is; *s f fdUs, ncUis. 
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Exceptions in M. 

$71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in Inis ; as, 
Jlu'-men, jlu'-mi-nis, a river; ghi'-len, glu'-tt-nis, glue. 

The following, also, form their genitive in Inis :-—osccn, a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pecten, a comb ; tibicen, a piper ; and t mbicen, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomidom, 
Laomedontis. 

Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in fer drop e in the genitive ; as, paf*4er, paf-tris, ft 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, Octobris. 
But crater, a cup ; *otef , a savior ; and later, a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. far, corn, has f arris; hepar, the liver, hepdtis ; iter, a journey, 
itiniris ; Jupiter, Jams; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

3. These four iu ur have tfrw in the genitive : — ebur, ivory ; femur, the 
thigh ; jecur, the liver ; robur, strength. 

Jecur has also jedndris, and jociiitfro. 

AS. 

$ 72* Nouns in 05 form their genitive in atis ; as, af-ias % 
ota'-tis, age ; pi'-e*-tas, pi-e-ta'-tis, piety. 

Exc. 1. jfo has assis; mas, a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
ww, a vessel, mst*. Anas, a duck, has aadtiff. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminines in ddis or Ados, and the 
neuters in litis; as, addmas, -antis, adamant ; lampas, -ddis, a lamp ; buci- 
ras, -atis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Nontas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. Melus, the 
name of a river, has Mel&nis. 

ES. 

§ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 

tSyitis, or etis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; tni'-ks, mil'-i-tis, ft 

soldier ; se*-ges, seg'-e-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in t, after the second declension ; 'as, Achilles, -is, or -*. 

Those which make Uis are, 

Ales, a bird. G urges, a whirlpool* Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a fowler's staff. Hospes, a guest. Satelles, a lifeguard. 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a trot. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of corn. Terinea, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, \dier. 

Tomes, fuel. Pedes, a footman. . Vele&, a light armed sot* 

The following have Uis :-~ahies, a fir-live ; ariss, a ram ; indigrs, a man 
deified; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wail; seges, growing com, 
and leges, a mat. 
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The following have etis.^-Cres,*. Cretan ; tebes, a caldron ; magnes, a 
loadstone; quies and requies, rest; and taper, tapestry. But refutes is 
sometimes of the fifth declension. 

Some Greek proper name* have either §tis of is in the genitive ; as, 
Gkremes, -His, or -is. Dares, -etis t or -iff. 

Bsv. 1. Ofae** a hostage, and prases, a president, have Idis. 

Exc. 2. Herts, an heir, and merces, a reward, have £<£&; per, a foot,* 
awl Us compounds, have Idis. 

Exc. 3. Cere* has Ceriris; bes, bessis; and /mat, a surety, pnstUs. 
JSs, brass, has oris. 

is. 

$74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, au'*ris, au'^ris, the ear ; a' -vis, a'rth, a 
biid. 

* Ezc. 1 . The following have the genitive in iris .-—tinis, ashes ; cue&miSi 
a feneamfeer : pultis, dust ; vomis, a ploughshare. 

• Exc. 2. The following have to&ff: — capis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
euspis, the point of a spear ; tariff, a stone j a*d pr&mulsU, metheglm. 

Exc. 3. Two have Xnis : — pollis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have iHs ;- -Zfo, Pluto ; Jiff, strife ; Quiris, a Roman ; and 
Samnis, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. Glis, a dormouse, has gtiris. 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. in iff, ios, or cos; as, 

Basis, the/bet of a pillar. 
-Hteresis, heresy. 
Metropolis, a chief city. 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Po&aiB, poetry . 



3. in taw; as, 

Delphis. 
Eleusis. 
Salamis. . 



4. in entiif mm, 
Simois, 



2. in Idis, or idos; as, 

j£gis, a shield. 
iEneis, the JEneid. 
Aspis, an asp. 
Epneinens, a day-book. 
Iris, the rainbow. 
Nereis, a Nereid. 
Pyramis, a pyramid. 
Tigris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Charts, one of the- graces, has itis. 

OS. 

$ 75* Nouns ill os form their genitive in oris or dtis ; tarn, 

jlos,jio'^ris, a flower; nef^pos, ne-ptf-tis, a grandchild. 

The following have dYiff *— 

Labds, Trfftor. 
Ij^pos, ¥e& 
Mos, acttitfotti* 



Flos, a flower. 

' GIob, fr husband's sister. 

Honos, honor. 

j&rbos,* tree, has oris. 

ftoe following have 0tiff .<— 

Cos, a iritasto**. Jfcmorftafe, a <**&*▼*. 
Dos, « ata*?. RMnooWos, a thbiotm*. 



, 'EwS'^MvSmKt. 

Eon, dew. 



xfepos* * gtxatdehutL 
Sacew — , a priest. 
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Ere. 1. Custos, a keeper, has cusUfdis; has, an ox, boms; and os 9 a 
bone, ossis. 

Exc. 2. Some Greek substantives in os have ois in the genitive ; aa, 
Aero*, a hero j Minos; Tros, a Trojan. 

US. 

$ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in Ms or drts ; as, 

ge?-nus, gen'-e~ri$ f a kind ; tem'-pus, tem'-pd^ris, time. 

Those which make drif are, 

Corpus, a foxty. Lepus, 4 Aars. Pectus, the breast, 

Oecus, honor. Littua, a shore, Pignus, a pledge, 

Dedecus, disgrace. Nemus, a grove. Stercus, dung. 

Facinus, an exploit. Peeus, tattle* Tempus, time. 

Fflenus, interest. Penus, provisions. Tergus, a hide. 
Frigus, cold. 

Exc. 1. These three have udis : — incus y an anvil ; palus, a morass ; 
and subscuSf a dove-tail. 
Pecus, a brute animal, has peoudis. 

Exc. 2. These five have iltis:— juvenilis, youth; solus } safety ; sentctus, 
old age ; servttus, slavery ; virtus, virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us have uris; as, cms, the leg; jus, right; 
mus, a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thus, frankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

Talus, the earth, has Ulluris ; and Ligus or ur, a Ligurian, has Ldguris, 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and lavs, praise, Imve fiaudis, laudis. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (/rove) have Odis; as, tripus, tripddis, a 
tripod ; CEdlpus, -ddis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have untis ; as, Trap€zus, 
Trapexuntis; Opus, -untis; Pessinus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in cos ; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, Orpheus , -ei or -i. 

» 

YS. 

$ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have y is or yos, some ydis or ycfos, and some ijnis or #/ios; as, 
che'-lys, che f -ly-is or -05, a harp ; Ca'-pys, Ca'-py-is or -os, cfda'-mys, 
ehlam'-p-dis or -dos, a cloak ; Tra f -chys t Tra-chjj'-nis or -no*. 

S preceded by a consonant, 

Ncuns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, trabs r tra'-bis,H. beam ; hi'-ems, 
Jd'-&~mis, winter ; pars, par'-Hs, a part ; frons, fron'-tis, the 
forehead. 

Those in ts, aws, and |?s, change 5 into is ; except gryps, a 

griffin, which has gryphis. 

Asm ark. Those in eps also change e into t; as, princeps, prbuXpis, a 
prince. Bat seps has sepis, and auceps, avtiipis. 

Those in Is, ns, and ro, ehange s into ti*. 
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' Exc. 1. The following in ns change s into dist—frons, a leaf; ghats, 
an acorn ; juglans, a walnut; lens, a nit; and libripens, a weigher. 

Exc. 2. Tiryns, a Greek proper name, has Tirynlhis in the genitive. 

T. 

$ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in Itis. They are, 
eapu/, the head, gen. cap'-i-tis ; and its compounds, occiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or £?5 ; 
as, vox, vo'-cis, the voice ; con'-jux, con'-ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for'-nax, for-nd'-cis, a furnace ; ca'-lix, cal'-l-cis, a cup ; cer'-vix, 
cer-vi'-cis, the neck. 

Those which make £i? are, conjux, a spouse ; £rex, a flock ; lex, a law ; 
remex, -Igis, a rower ; rex t a king. 

Also the following : — 

All5brox, -dgis, an .4lZo- Dumnorix, -Igis. Phalanx, -gis, a phalanx. 

brogian. Eporeddrix, -igis. Phryx, -gis, a Phrygian. 

Ambiorix, -Igis. Exlex, -6gis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a sphvnx. 

Aquflex, -egis, a spring Frux, -gis, f /rta*. Strix, -gis, a screech-oval. 

hunter. ., Iapyx, -jfgis, toe nortA- Styx, -gis, rAc rif?«r Stysc, 

Biturix, -Igis, a Bituri- west wind. Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx. 

gian. Orgetdrix, -Igis. Vercingetorix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -jf gis, a wild goat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 

genitive in ids ; as, pollex, -Ids, the thumb. 

Except faenlsex, a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; resex, a vine-branch ; 
vervex, a wether ; and aquilex, exlex, and remex. 

Exc. 2. Supellex, furniture, has supellecftfis ; and senex, an old man, has 
sends. . JVYx, snow, has nivis ; and noz, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis ; 
as, Hylax, actis. So Astydnax, Bibrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sardonyx have jfcAi* in the genitive; as, onyx, 
onfjchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

$ 79. *The dative singular ends in i; as, sermo, dat. sermonu 
Anciently it also ended in e ; as, morte datusj Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

'The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 

in em. Yet some Latin words in ts* which do not increase in 

the genitive, have tut, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im^as, Hisp&Us, (hbiris,\Anfibis ; so. also A Ibis % 
Athtsis, Bastis, Araris, BUHlis, Apis, Osiris \Syrtts}&*. (These some 
times, also, make the accusative in tit; as, AUnn.J 
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2/The following alto hare the accusative in tm >— 

Amussis, a mason's rule. Gummis, gum. Sitis, thirst. 

Buna, a plough-tail. Mephitis ,/0k4 air. Tusais, a cough. 

Cannabis, hemp. Ravis, hoarseness. Vis, strength* 

Cucumis, a cucumber. Sinapis, mustard. 

3. These have im, and sometimes em — 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Puppis, the stern. Secaris, an axe. 
Febris, a fever. Reaib, a rope. Turns, a tower. 

But these have em, and rarely im — 

Avis, a bird, Navis, a ship. . Rati*, a raft. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sowi 

Lens, a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. Sentis, a brier 

Messis, a harvest. Prasepis, a stall. Strigilis, a 

Crates, a hnrdle, has also sometimes cratim, as if from cratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im.S 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

$ 80* /The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations m and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os, impure, that is, 
with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
lampaaQampddis or dos) 9 lampadem, or lamp&da ;Jchlamys , chlamjfdem, 
or-Jfds. tylm, 

fin ike manner these three, which have ts pure irf the genitive — Tros. 
Trois, Troem, and Troa, a Trojan ; heros, a hero ; and Minos, a king or 
Crete. 

Mr, the air ; other, the sky ; delphin, a dolphin ; and pman, a hymn, 
have usually a ; as, aira, otuilra, delphina, pdhna. Pan, a god, has 
only a. ' 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in is or os impure, 
have their accusative in im or in; sometimes in Idem; as, Paris, Paridis 
or Paridos ; Parim, Parin or Parldem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, EUs, Elidis or 
EUdos, Etldem or Elida, seldom Elim or EUn. 

So Tigris, signifying a river or a beast, has tigridem or Hgrim ; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tigrtn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or ospure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into morn; as, 
metamorphosis, -cos or -ios; mctamorphosim, or -Osin, a change 'p/Tethys, 
•yis or -yos, Tethym or -yn. 

III. 'Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

DemosOUnes and GanynUaes have sometimes in the accusative besides 
em, the termination ea. J 

IV. tisorae Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in 
Latin, along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the 
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first declension; as, Achilles, AchUlen j/Xerxes, Xerzen; Sophddes, So- 

Sh&clen. /'Some also, which have either etis or is in the jrenitive, have, 
esides etem, eta, or em, the termination en; as, Chremes, TtudtsJ 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 



$81. 'The vocative is like the nominative. 



Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Daphnis, Daphni ^Tethys, Tethy; 
Melampus, Melampu; Orpheus, Orpheu. /rroper names in es (gen. w) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, Socr&tes, Sccr&te.J 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

§ 82. rThe ablative singular ends in e. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, al, and ar, have the ablative in i ; as, 

sedile, sedili ; animal, animdli ; calcar, calcari. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have c in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; far, corn ; hepar, the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar, nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Mare, the sea, has either 
e or t. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi; December, Decembri; Aprilis, Aprili. 

But Bcetis, cannabis, and tigris, have e or i. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 

their ablative in e or i; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have t 
only , as, Paris, -Idis, ~lde. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e; as, 
Juvenalis, JuvewUe. Also, affinis, a relation, has generally e; as have 
always juvinis, a youth ; rudis, a rod ; and volucris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
havo e or i in the ablative, but oflener e : — 

Amnis, Finis, Occiput, Pugil» Tridens, 

Anguis, Fustis, . Orbis, - Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, Ignis, Pars, Son, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

Collis, Mugllis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the amative in t; as, Carihaglni, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i only. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or yn in the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y ; as, Jitys, Atye, or My^J 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

§ 83. 'The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es ; as, semiotics, rupes ; — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in t have uz, k as, caput, capita; 
sedile, seditia. 

Some Greek neuters have e in the nominative plural ; as, melos ; nam 
plural, mele.^ 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

# The genitive plural commonly ends in um; sometimes in 
turn. 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have i only, or c 
and t, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile, sedili, sediUum ; 
turn's, turre or turri, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 

singular, have turn; as, nubes, nubium; hostis, kostium; vis, 

virium. 

Exc. Struts, votes, cards f juvinis, mugiUs, vanis, strigllis,hwe um. 
Also sedes and mensis sometimes, and apis and volucris generally, have um. 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have ium in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; arx, arcium^' 

Exc. ^Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have ium .•— mas, glis, lis, os (ossis),faux, nix, nox, 
strix, dos, generally fraus and mus, and sometimes lar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ium; as, cliens, clientium ; Arpt- 
nos, Arpinatium. 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, cetas, cetdtium 
Penates and optimdtes have usually ium. 

5. The following have ium : — earo, linter, uter, venter, Samnis, Quiris, 
and usually Insuber. Fornax, lar, palus, and radix, have sometimes ium. 

6. Greek nouns have generally um; as, Thrax, Thracum; — but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n ; as, Epigramma, epigrammH- 
tdn J ] Metamorphosis, -edn. 

Remark 1. /$os has bourn in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the lingular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, manhim ; calltes, c&Lltum ; as if from 
manis and coles. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Saturnalia, Satur- 
naltumj' but these have sometimes drum after the second declension. 
Cafates has sometimes calituum.^/ 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

$ 84. r The dative and ablative plural end in thus. 

Exc. 1. Bos has bobus and bubus, by contraction for bovMms; sus has 
tubus for suibus. J 
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THIHD DECLENSION. ACCUSATIVE PLTJBAL. 



Exc. 2. Greek nouns in ma have the dative and ablative plural mora 
frequently in is than in Urns; as, peima, poem&tti, or poemaabus. 

The poets some times form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, herGis, 
heroHdiSy her&tsi, or henksin. 



& 



ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 



§ 85* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
es, a, or ia. J 

^ Exc. 1. Masculine and feminine noons which have turn in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural els, or is, instead 
of es ; as. partes, gen. partium, ace. partes, parteis or partis. 

Exc. 2. OVhen the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in a, 
the accusative plural ends in as; as, lampai, lamp&da, lamp&das. S 



ti 



ujfiter, and vis, strength, are thus declined: — 



Singular. 
N. Ju'-pi-ter, 
G. Jo'-vis, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac. Jo'-vem, 
V. Ju'-pi-ter, 
Ab. Jo'-ve. 



Singular. 
N. vis, 
G. vis, 
D. — 
Ac. vim, 
V. vis, 
Ab. vi. 



Plural. 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-ura, 
vir'-i-bus, 
vi'-res, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-bus. s 



§ 86. The following table exhibits the principal forms of 
Greek nouns of the third declension : — 



S. 
PI 
S. 
PL 



Norn. 
Lampas, 

-ades, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen. 
( -fid is, 
< -lidos, 

-adum, 



-ois, 



-oum, 




-oibus, 


<-jris, 

t-yos, 


! 


•fi, 


( -is, -Tos 
( -eos, 


•1 


• 


(-eos, 


I 


• 


•$08, 




*8i, 


-eris, 




-Sri, 


-us, 




-o, 



Dat. 
-&di, 

-adibus, 



-oi, 



l: 



Acc. 
-ad em, 

ada, 
( -ades, 
< -ad as, 
<-6em, 
*-6a, 
c-6es, 
<-6as, 

t-yn, 

c-im, 
J -in, 
(-em, 
J-ea, 

-Sa, 

-era. 



Foe. 



-as. 



-ades, 



-OS, 



-oes, 



-y> 



-i, 



•es. 



-eu, 
•er, 



Abl 
-&de. 

-adibus. 

-oe. 

-oibus. 

-ye or j. 

-l. 

-e. 



-ere. 
l-o. 



FOUBTH DECLENSION. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 



$ 87. ' Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and w. 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 2fc*9&A, In , 

Fructus, fruit. ~ 

Singular. Plural. 



N. fruc'-tus, 
G. fruc'-tus, 
D. fruc'-tu-i, # 
Ac. fruc'-tum, 
V. fruc'-tus, 
Ab. fruc'-tu. 



fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-tu-um/ 

fruc'-ti-bus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-ti-bus. 



Cornu, a horn. </ ^^ H 



C 



*s- 



Singular. 
N. cor'-nu, 
G. cor'-nife 
D. cor'-mi; 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ab. cor'-nu. 



Plural. 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-nu-um, 
cor'-nf-bus, 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-nl-bus.^/ 



In like manner decline 



Can'-tus, a song. Fluc'-tus, a wave. 

Cur'-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief. 

Ex-er'-cf-tus, an army. Mo^tus, motion. 



Se-na'-tus, the senate. 
Ge'-lu, ice. 
Ve'-ru, a spit. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

% 88. 1/The following are feminine : — 

Acus, a needle. Ficus, a fig. Porticos, a gallery. 

Domus, a house. ManuB, a hand. Tribus, a tribe. 

The plurals quinqudtrus, a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ides, are 
also feminine. 

PenuSy a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. 

Specus t a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. J 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signification. See $ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

$ 89. l.'Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 



Singular. 
JV. DoS-mus, 
G. dV-muSj or do / -mi, 
D. dom'-u-i, or dV-mo, 
Ac. do'-mum, 
V. do'-mus, 
Ah. do'-mo. 



Plural. 
do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-mS'-rum, 
dom'-I-bus, 
do'-mus, or do'-mo*, 
do'-mus, • / 

dom'-I-bus. -I* 



* Pronounced/rtitf'-yw-f, atjruc t 4shu4, e\e. $80. Else, (c.) 

4 
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I Domus, in the genitive, signifies, of a house; dand commonly signifies-, 
at home. /The ablative domu is found in Plautus, in some copies of Livy, 
an£ in ancient inscriptions. 

fCornus, a cornel-tree ; flats y a fig-tree ; laurus, a laurel ; and myrtus, a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Pcnus is sometimes 
or the third. J 

Some nouns in u have also forms in us and um ; as, eornu, comus, or 
cornutn. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Plural. 



,C 



Singular. 
JV. Fructus, 
G. fructais, -us, 
D. frucfui, -u, 
Ac. fructuem, -um, 
V fructus, 
Jib. fructue, -u. 



fructues, -us, 
fructuum, -um, 
fructuibus, -ubus, or -ftras, 
fructues, -us, 
fructues, -us, 
fructuibus, -ubus, or -Tbus. 



2. The genitive singular in is is sometimes found in ancient authors. - 
A genitive in », after the second declension, also occurs; as, sendtus t 
senati.^/ 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Caesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in um rarely occurs. 

5/ The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle. Lacus, a lake. Specus, a den. 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tribe. 

Artus, a joint. Pecu, a flock. 

Genu, a knee ; partus, a harbor ; tonitrus, thunder ; and veru, a spit, 
have tbus or ubus J 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

$ 90. f Nouns of the fifth declension end in e*, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined •■ 

Res, a thing. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. res, 

G. re'-i, 

D. re'-i, 

Ac. rem, 

V. res, 

Ah. re. 



res, 

re'-rum, 
re-bus, 
res. 



res, 
re'-bus. 



Dies, a day. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. di'-es, di'-es, 

G. di-c'-i, di-e'-rum, 

D. di-e'-i, di-e'-bus, 

Ac. di'-em, di'-es, 

V. di'-es, di'-es, 

Ab. di'-e. di-e'-bus J 



compound nouns. irregular nouns. 39 

Exceptions in Gender. 

'Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only, y 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e ; as, die for dtit. 
The genitive is sometimes also found in ii and es ; as, pernicies, gen. per- 
mai for pcmicUl ; rabies, pen-jabies, Lucr. Plebes has plebel or plebl. 

Remark l.vThere nrr^nlmy ififtjnraTffnTTnfjKff of this declension^and 
of tliese only two, res ana dies, are complete m the plural. HsHBsl'^ 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and mmm the plural 
altogether. **• ArtW + 

2. All nouns of this declension end in ies, except font— fides, faith ; 
res, a thing ; spes, hope ; and plebes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except abies, aries, paries, and quies, which 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third and fifth. J 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

§91. *When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubttca, a commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, mater-familias, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singular. Plural, 

JV. res-pub'-lT-ca, res-pubMl-cs, 

G. re-i-pub'-ll-c83, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

D. re-i-pub'-lT-c», re-bus-pubMY-cis, 

Ac. rem-pub'-ll-cam, res-pubMI-cas, 

V. res-pub'-ll-ca, res-pub'-ti-cw, 

Ab. re-pub'-H-ca. re-bus-puV-11-cis. 



Singular. Plural. 

JV. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 



G. Ju-ris-ju-ran'-di, 
D. ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, 



Ac. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

Tf ma.iii.nn'.iinm ih_i.o-iii_im> nf—At* 



V. ms-ju-ran'-dum, 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 



ju-ra-j u-ran'-da. 



Singular. 
JV. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
G. ma-tris-fa-mil'-i-os, 
D. ma-tri-fa-rail'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-mil'-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ab. ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, Ac. ^ * 



Note. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
simple words of which they are compounded. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

$ 92. irregular nouns are divided into three classes — 
Variable, Defective, and Redundant, ^y 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 



[buns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in declension are called heterociites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

Avernus, Ismarus, Mcen&lus, Tsnarus, 

Dindymus, Masslcus, Pangeas, Tartarus, 

Tayggtus. 
Plural, Averna, &c. J 

S.'Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest ; plur. joci, or joca ; — locus, a place ; 
plur. loci, passages in books, topics ; loca, places ; — jcjfai 'h ujij — 

3./f , eminme in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbdsus, a sail ; plur. carbasa ; — Hierosolyma, -a, Jerusalem ; 
plur. Hierosolyma, 'brum ; — margarita, -a, a pearl ; plur. mar- 
garita, -drum ; — ostrea, -a, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, -drum ;— 
Pergdmus ; plur. Pergama. ^/ 

4/Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
cozlum, heaven ; plur. cali ; — Elysium ; plur. Elysii ; — Argos ;* 
plur. Argi. y / 

5/fteuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, franum, a bridle; plur. frani or fr ana; — rostrum , 
a rake ; plur. rastri, or rostra ; — pugillar, a writing tablet ; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugillaria.y 

6./fteuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epula ; — balneum, a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea ; — nundtnum, a market-day ; plur. nundtna, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labia, and labia, s 

Heterociites. 

$ 93. 1. 'Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugeri, or 
jugeris; M.jugere ; plur., nom., and ace. jugera ; gen. juge- 
rum ; abl. jugeris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. J 

% /Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural ; 
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as, vers, a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has some-/ 
times ancilidrum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus, vasa, -drum. 
properly comes from vasum, -», but the latter, together with the plural or 
vds, vasts, became obsolete. 

II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

§ 94./ Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptvtes. ^/ 

Such are nouns in u in the singular ; as, cornu, a horn : most nouns in i : 
foreign words: semis, a half: git t a seed: eepe, an onion : the singular of 
mille, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, vdle suum, for sua voluntas, 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet 

/ A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop* 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pcntaptote. / 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case :— 

Abactus, ace. pi. ; a driving away. CaeRte, ail. ; pi. entire , inhabitants 
Actftn, abl. ; a calling for. of heaven. 

Admissu, abl. ; admission. Comniutfttum, ace. ; an alteration, 

Admonitu, abl. ; admonition. Cojnpedis, gen. ; compSde, abl. ; a 
Mb, not used in gen. pi. fetter;— />Z.cojnp£des,-i urn, -Ibus. 

ASatu, ail. ; an addressing ; — pi. Concessu, abl. / permission. 

afiatus, -Ibus. Condiscipulatu, abl. ; companion' 
Algus, nam. ; algum, ace.; algu, or ship at school. ^ ^f 

-o, abl. ; cold. Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a hur* 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — die;— pi. crates, -ium, -Ibus.' 

pi. ambages, -ibus. Daps, nom., scarcely used ; dapis, 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. ~ gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; the flag of Datu, abl. ; a giving. 

a ship?— pZ.aplustria,oraplustra. Derisui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -u, ridicule. 

abl.; judgment. Despicatui, dot.; contempt. 

■ ^Arcessltu, ok. ; a sending for. Dica, nom. ; dicam, ace. ; a legal 
jAstu, nom., ace. ; a city. vrocess;— dicas, ace. pi. 

Astus, nom.; astu, abl.; craft?— Dicis, gen.; as, dicis gratia, for 

"astus, ace. pi. form s sake. 

Cacoethes, nom.. ace. ; an evil ens- Ditionis. gen. ; -i, dot. ; -em, ace. ; 

torn/— cacoetiie, nom. pi.; -e, ""*-e,«s€.; power. 

and -es, ace. pi. D,|u ? abl. ; in the day time. 

Qfijos, ate.; a whale;— cete, nom. Divisui, dot.; a dividing'. 

and ace. pi. Efeur, ivory ;— not used in the gen., 
Chaos, nam., ace. ; chao, abl. ; chaos ; dot., and abl. pi. 

—but, signifying a deity, Chaon, Efflagitotu, abl. ; importunity. 

ate. [looking around. Ejectus, nom.; a throwing out 

Circumspectus, nom.; -um; -uj a Epoe t aec; an epic poem. 

C<metxjL,aH.; constraint. Ergo, aM. ; for the sake. 
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Ettiotus, turn. ; a conveyance. Lux, light, wants the gen. pL 

Fbbx, dregs , wants ^en. pi. Mandate, aM. ; a command. 

Far^ corn, not used in the gen., Mane, nom., ace. ; mane, or -i, abl. , 

daf., and aM. /><. "morning. 

Fas, nom., o^e. ; ri^A*. Mel, honey, not need in £vn., dot., 

Fauce, aM. ; the throat ^-pl. fences, "~ and abl. pi, 

*-Ibus. Melos, ace.; melody; — mele, nous., 

Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. ace. pi. 

FerniniB,gen. ; -i, dot. ; -e, aW. / fAc Metus, /ear, not used in gen., dot., 

thigh ;—pl. femlna, -Ibus. ~ and abl. pi. 

Flictu, abl. ; a striking. Missu, abl. ; despatch ; — pi. missus, 

Foris, ntrm. and gen.; -em, dee.; -Ibus. 

-e, abl. ; a door ;—pl. fores, -Ibus. Monftu, abl. ; admonition ; — pi. nion- 

Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tern, ace; Itus. 

"* -te, abl. ; chance. Natu, aftZ. ; 6y &tr£A. 

Frustratui, abl. ; a deceiving. Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

Frux, yr«if, nom., scarcely used; — of no value. 

irugis, gen., &c. Nefas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 

Gausape, nom., ace., abl.; a rough Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

garment ; — gausapa, ace. pi. "* the pi. 

Gfos, nom., toe. ; a husbands sister. Nepenthes, nom. ; an kerb. 

Grates, ace. pi.; — gratlbus, abl.; Hex, death, wants the voc. ; — neces, 

thanks. " nom., ace. pi. 

Hiems, winter, not used in gen., N£hil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 

"" dot., and abl. pi. ~i,gen. ; -o, abl. ; nothing. 

Hippom&nes, nom. Noctu, abl. ; by night. 

Hir, nom. and ace. ; the palm of the Nuptui, dot. ; -am, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

hand. marriage. 

Hortatu, abl. ; an exhorting ;— pi. Obgx, nom.; -Icem, ace; -Ice, or 

hortatfbus. -jlce, abl.; a bolt;— pi. oblces, 

Impe'tis, gen. ; -e, abl. ; a shock;— pi. -jicflras. 

impeubus. Objectum, ace. ; -u, abl. ; an inter- 

Inconsultu, abl. ; without advice. position ;— pi. objectus. 

Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incitas Obtentui, dot. ; -u, abl. ; a pretext. 

redactus, reduced to a strait. Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, abl. ; 

Indultu, abl. ; indulgence. help ;—pl. entire. 

Inferie, nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices Opposltu, abl. ; an opposing ;—pL 

to the dead. oppositus. 

rnficias, aec.pl.; a denial; as, ire. Opus, nom., ace. ; need. 

inficias, to deny. Os, the mouth, wants the gen.pl. 

[ngratiis, abl. pi. ; against one's Panacea, nom. ; an herb. 

will. Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 

Injussu, abl. ; without leave. Peccatu, abl. ; sinning. 

Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. Pecadis, gen. ; -i, dot. ; -em, aee» ; 

Instar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. -e, abl. ;—pl. entire. 

Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. Pelage, nom., ace. pi. of pelagus ; 

fnvitatu, abl.; an invitation. " the sea. 



Jcjvis, nom., rarely used )—pl. Joves. PernuBsu, abl. ; permission. 
Irrisui, dot.; -um, ace.; -u, abl.; PiscatuB, nom. ; A^gen.; -v 
"derision. -u, abl. ; a fishing. 



urn, ace. ; 



vbcrtsum. -u, am. / ajiummg. 

Juggris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; on acre /—pi. Pix, viteh, wants gen. pi. 

juggra, -urn, -Ibus. Ponao, abl. ; m weight. 

JuBsu.abL; command. Preei, dot.; -em, ace.; -6, abl. 
Labes, a spot t wants gen. pi. ' prayer ;—pi. entire. 

Lucu, abl. ; light. Praegem, ace. ; a peer ;—pl* entire. 

Ludifica£ui, dot. ; n mockery. Proles, offspring, wants gen. pL 
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Relatu, all. ; a relation. T^us, not used in the gem., dot., and 

Repetundaram, gen. pL ; -is, abl.; abi.pl. 

extortion. * Veprem, ace. ; -e, all. ; a brier ;—pl. 

Rogatu, all. ; a request. entire. 

Rus, the country, wants gen., dot., Verbens, gen, ; -e,abl.; a stripe;— 

'"and abl. pi. ~pl. verbera, -am, -ibus. 

Satias* nom. ;-atem, ace.; -ate, aft.; Vesper, nam. ; -e or -i, abl.; the 

satiety. ~~ evening. 

Secos, num., aee. ; sex. Vespers, nom. ; -am, aec. ; -era, 

— Situs, nom.; -urn, ace.; -u, oM.; m.; ffc evening. 

^situation ; — situs, nom. and ace. Vesperus, nom. ; -o, dot. ; -van, ate. ; 

pi.; -thus j abl. *-o, abl. ; the evening. 

Situs, nom.; -fts, gen.; -ran, ace; Vicis, #«i.; -i, dot.; -em, aec.; -c, 

-u, abl. ; rust ;— situs, ace. pi. ~ oM. ; change ;—pl. entire, except 

Sobdles, offspring, wants gen. pi. gen. 

Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -as, ace. ; -o, 

Cordis, gen. : -em, ace.; -e, aW. ; aftZ.; poison. ,_ - 

Ji&A ;— p£ sordes, -ium, &c. Vis, nom*f^fafJ&:r>fim, aec. ; vi, 

Spontis,^en. ; -e,abl.; of one's own *abl.; strength ;— pi. vires, -ium, 

*** accord. &c. 

Sappetie, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- Viscus, nom. ; -exis, gen. ; -ere, oM. ; 

plies. "* an internal organ. pL viscera, &c. 

Tabum, nom.; -i, ^e». ; -o, abl.; Vocatu, abl.; a calling; — vucatos, 

gore. ace. pi. 

Tempe, nom., ace., voc. pi. ; a vale Volupe, or volnp', nom., aec. ; pleas- 

in Thessahf. ure. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

<§> 95. % Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) JMany nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others.^ 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 

Aconltum,i00/fj&ane,p. Argilla, white clay. Carduus, a thistle. 

Adorea, corn. A vena, oats, p. Coxo, flesh, p. 

j&6r, the air, p. Balsamum, balsam, p. Cera, wax, p. 

Me, brass, money, p. Balaustium, the flower Cestns, the girdle of 
Mmer, the sky. of a pomegranate. Venus. 

iEvum, an age f p. Barathrum, a gulf. CicQta, hemlock, p. 

Album, an album. Galium, hardness of Gamum, mud. 

Allium, garlic, p. skin.p Contagintt, « conta* 

Amkfaa^ friendship, p. Galas, ****,•?, £*°*iP* 
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Oocrun, saffron. 

Crocus, saffron, p. 

Cruor, blood, p. 

Cutis, the skin, p. 

Diluculum, Me dawn. 

Ebur, ivory, p. 

Electrum, amber, p. 

F ax, corn, p. 

Fel, gall. 

Fervor, heat, p. 

Fides,/att&. 

Fimus, dung. 

F*g*, flight, p. 

Fumus, smoke, p. 

Furor, madness, p. 

Galla, an oak apple. 

Geln, frost. 

Glarea, gravel. 

Gloria, glory, p. 

Glastum, wood. 

Gluten, or 

Glutinum, glue. • 

Gypsum, white plaster. 

Hepar, the liver. 

Hesperus, the evening 
star. 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Horde um, barley, p. 

Humus, the ground. 

Indoles, the disposition. 

Ira, anger, p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam. 

Jus y justice, law, p. 

Justitium, a law vaca- 
tion. 

Lsetitia. joy, p. 

LaxiguoTjfaintness, p. 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor, p. 



Letum, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, liauor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, clay. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, theshamblcs. 

Mane, the morning. 

M armor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihllum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrura, nitre. 

Oblirio, f or getftdness, p. 

Omasum, fat tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Piper, pepper. 

Pix, pitch, p. 

Pontus, the sea. 

Prolubium, desire. 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

Purpura, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



Sabulo, gravel. 
Sabulum, sand. 
Sal (neut.), salt; — 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p. 
Sanguis, blood. 
Scrupulum, a scruple.p. 
Senium, old age. 
Siler, an osier. 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example* 
Spume., foam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption, 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellus,the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribtilus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vespera, the evening. 
Veternum, and 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



§ 96. (6.) vThe names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Bacckcu- 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; 
BucoUca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places :— ^/ 



Ecbatana, 

Esquilis, 

Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gades, 



Acroceraunia, 

Amyclffi, 

Artaxata, 

Athena?, 

Balsa, 

Ceraunia, 

Those in t more properly signify the people. 



Gemonie scale), Susa, 

Locri, Syracuse, 

Parisii, Tnermopyhe, 

Philippi, Veii, 

Puteofi, Venetin 
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The following list contains roost other nouns which want the 
singular, and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a memo* 
randum-book. 

Estiva, sc. castra, sum- 
mer auarters. 

Alpes, the Alps, 8. 

Annates, annals, a. 

Ants, doorposts, s. 

Antes, fore ranks. 

AntiaB, a forelock. 

Apins, trifles. 

Argutis, witticisms, 8. 

Anna, arms. 

Artus, the, joints, 8. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bigs, a two-horse char-' 
lot, 8. 

Brace©, breeches. 

Branchiae, the gills of a 
fish. 

Brevia, shallow places. 

Calends, Calends. 

Cancelli, balustrades. 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter* s net, s. 

Cauls, sheep-folds. 

Celfires, light horse. 

Coalites, the gods, s. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

ClitellsB, panniers. 

Codicilli, writings. 

Crepundia, bawbles. 

Cunabtila, and 

Can©, a cradle. 

Cyclades, the Cycladian 
islands, s. 

Decims, tithes, 8. 

Dirs, the Furies, s. 

Divitis, riches. 

Drutdes, the Druids. 

Dryadea, the Dryads, 8. 

Epuls, a banquet, s. 

Eumenldes, the Fu- 



ries, 8. 



Excubis, watches. 
Exequis, funeral rites. 
Exta, entrails. 
Exnvis, spoils. 
Facetis, pleasant say- 

tUgS, 8* 



Feris, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed in* 
strument, s. 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fraga, strawberries, 8. 

Fraces, the lees of oil. 

Gemini, twins, s. 

Gens, cheeks, a. 

Gerrs, trifles. 

Grates, thanks. 

Habens, reins, s. 

Hjades, the Hyades, 8. 

Hyberna, sc. castra, 
winter quarters. 

Idua, theides ofamonth. 

Ilia, the flank. 

Incunabula, a cradle. 

Indutis, a truce. 

Induviee, clothes. 

Ineptis, silly wit, 8. 

Inferi, the gods below.. 

Inferis, sacrifices to the 
dead. 

Insecta, insects. 

Insidis, snares. 

Justa, funeral rites. 

Lactes, small entrails. 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

Lapicidlns, a stone- 
quarry. 

h&tebrm, lurking places, 

8. 

Laurtces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

LemOres, hobgoblins. 

Lendes, nits. 

Liberi, children, a. 

LucSres, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Magalia, cottages. 

Majores, ancestors, 8. 

Manes, the shades, 8. 

Manubire, spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huts, 8. 

Minacis, ana 

Minae, threats. 

Minorca, successors. 

Moenia, the walls of a 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsfine- 

ly wrought. 
Munia, offices. 
Naiades, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, a. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haunches, s. 
Noma, corroding sores, 

8. 

Nonas, the nones of a 

month. 
Nugs, trifles. 
Nundlns, a fair, a) 

' mart. 
Nuptis, a marriage. 
Oblivia.Jbrgetfulness,* 
Offuciae, cheats, s. 
Optimates, nobles, 8. 
Pandects, pandects. 
Palearia, the dewlap, a. 
Pariettns, old walls. 
Partes, a party. 
Paacua, pastures, s. 
Penates, household 

gods, 8. 
Phalgrs, trappings, 8. 
Philtraj love potions. 
Pleiades, the seven 

stars, s. 
Poaten, posterity. 
Prsbia, an amulet. 
Prscordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
Primitive, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a. 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a 

note-bookt a. 
^^adrl^&V ofour horse 
KZof&STMtf, 8. 
Quirltes, citizens of 

Rome, a. 
Quisquilis, refuse. 
Reliquiae, a remainder, 

8. 

Salebrs, ruggedplaces, 

8. 

Sallns, a salt pit. 
Seals, a ladder j a. 
Scatebre, a spring, s. 
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Scop©, a broom. 
Scruta, old clothes. 
Sentes, thorns, 8. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Stativa. sc. castra, a 

pitched camp. 
Superi, the gods above. 
Talaria, winged shoes. 



Tenebre, darkness. 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermos, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 



ers. 8. 



Trice, trifles, toys. 



TJtensilia, utensils. 
Valve, folding doors. 
Vepres, brambles, 8. 
Vergilie, the seven stars. 
Vindicie, a claim of 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



$ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



JSdes, -is, a temple. 

JCdes, -ium, a house. 

Auxilium, aid. 

Auxilia, auxiliary 
troops. 

Bonum, a good thing. 

Bona, property. 

Career, a prison. 

CarcSres, a goal. 

Castrum, a castle. 

Castra, a camp. 

Comitium, a part of the 
Roman forum. 

Comitia, an assembly 
for election. 

Cupedia, -e, delicacy. 

Cupedie, -arum, and 

Cupedia, -drum, dain- 
ties. 

Copia, plenty. 

Copies, forces. 

Facultas, ability. 

Facilitates, wealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
Fale, scaffolding. 
Fastus, -us, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -orum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
Fortuna, Fortune. 
Fortune, wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
Furfures, dandruff. 
Gratia, favor. 
Gratis, thanks. 
Impedimentum, a hin- 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
Litgra, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
Liters, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space of five 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 

Mores, manners. 

Opis, gen. help. 

Opes, -um, power i 
wealth. 

Op 6ra, labor. 

Opera, workmen. 

Plaga, a climate. 

Plage, nets, toils. 

Principium, a begin- 
ning. 

Principia, the general's 
quarters. 

Rostrum, a beak. 

Rostra, a pulpit or tri- 
bunal. 

Rus, the country. 

Rura, fields. * 

Sal, salt. 

Sales, witticisms. 

Torus, a bed, a cord. 

Tori, brawny muscles. 



§ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 
singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
Aure, the air. 
Carinas, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Coll a, the neck. 
Come, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpora, a body. 
Crepuscula, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
FrigSra, cold. 
Gaudia,joy. 
Gzamlna, grass. 



Guttura, the throat. 
Hymenei, marriage. 
J ejunm, fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inguina, the groin. 
Jube, a mane. 
Limlna, a threshold. 
Litdra, a shore. 
Mense, a service or 
course of dishes. 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. ■ 
Robdra, oak, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
Tede, a torch. « 
Tempdra, time. 



Nenie, a funeral dirge. Thalami, marriage, or 
Numlna, the divinity. marriage-bed. 

Odia, hatred. Thura, frankincense. 

Ora, the mouth, the Tori, a bed, a couch. 

countenance. Vie, a journey. 

Ore, confines. Vnltua, the countenance. 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

$99. Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination : (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor \ and 
arbos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; as,tigris; gen. tigris, 
or -idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus; gen. -i, or -tls ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, -<*, and senec- 
tus, -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pilcus, masc, and pileum, 
neut. ; a hat 

6. In • declension and gender ; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, -oris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -a, 
fern., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abusio, and -us, -fis f an abuse. Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Acinus, and -urn, a grape-stone. Barbitus, and -on, a harp. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. Batillus, and -um, afire shovel. 

Admonitio, and -us, -us f an advising. Blanditia, and -ies, flattery. 

iEtlira, and JSther, the clear sky. Buccina, and -um, a trumpet. 

Aftectio, and -us, -tta, affection. Bura, and -is, a plough-tail. 

Agamemno, and -on, Agamemnon. Buxus. and -um, the box-tree. 

Alabaster, -tri 9 and -trum, an alohas- Calamister, -tri, and -tram, a crisp- 

ter box. ing-pin. 

Alimonia, and -um, aliment. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin* 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. Cancer, -iri f or -Sris, a crab. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive. Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 

Amaracus, and -um, sweet marjoram. Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

Anfractum, and -us, -us, a winding. CassTda, and Cassis, a helmet. 

Angiportum, and -us, -us, a narrow Catinus, and -um, a platter, 

way. Cepa, and -e, an onion. 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. Chirographus, and -um, a hand writ- 
Aranea, and -us, a spider. ing. 

Arar, and -aris, the river Arar. Cingula, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. Cochlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon. 

Attagena, and -gen, a woodcock. Colluvio, and -ies, jilth. 

Avaritia, and -ies, avarice. Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 

Augmcntum, and -men, increase. Compares, and -o, a joining. 

Baccar, and -aris, a kind of herb. Conatum, and -us, *ds, an attempt. 

Baculus, and -um, a staff. Concinnltas, and -tudo, neatness. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contagium, -io, and -es, contact. 
Cornus, -t, or -&», a cornet-tree. 
Costus, and -urn, a Auto* o/" shrub. 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 
Crystallus, and -um, crystal. 
Cubitus, and -um, a cw£#. 
Cupidltas, and -pldo, desire. 
Cupressus, -t, or -As, a cypress-tree 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern bag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight. 
Delphinus, and Delphin, a dolphin. 
Desidia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium^ and -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, -t, or -us, a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
Ebenus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 
Elegeia, and -us, an elegy. 
Elephantus, and -phas, an elepliant. 
Essdda, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -dri f and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -fis, an event. 
Exemplar, and -are, a copy. 
Ficus, -i, or -us, a Jig-tree. 
Fimus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -ue, -{is, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning. 
Galerus, and -um, aluU. 
Ganea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -e>t, a bunch. 
Glomus, -£, or -gr is, a ball of thread. 
Glutinum, and -ten, glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomada, and -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
Hyssop us, and -um, hyssop. 
Ihos, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, -its, incest. 
Intubus, and -um, endive. 
Jugulus, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youtli. 
Labor, and -os, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -i, or -us, a laurel. 
Lepor, and -os, wit. 
Libraria, and -um, a book-case. 
Ligur, and -us, -uris, a Ligurian. 
Luplnus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, luxury. 
Meander, -an, and -drus, Maander. 



Materia, aiu2 -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, and -um, a measure. 
Menda ; an<2 -um, a fault. 
Millianum, and -are, a mite. 
Mourns, and -um, a measure. 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion. 
Muffil, and -Ilis, a mullet. 
Mulciber, -eri, or 'iris, Vulcan. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Maria, and -ies, brine or pickle. 
Myrtus, -t, or -its, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Naeus, and -um, the nose. 
Necessitas, and -ado, necessity. 
Nequitia, and -ies, wickedness. 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -io, for getfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege. 
CEdTpus, -i t or -ddis, (Edipus. 
Orpheus, -ex, or -eos, Orpheus. 
Palalus, and -um, the palate. 
Palumba, -es, and -us, -(is, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, -Oris, or -it*, and Penum, 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -et, or -eos, Perseus. 
PileQs, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -i, or -us, a pine-tree. 
Pistrlna, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Plebs, and Plebes, -ei, the common 

people. 
Postulatum. and -io, a request. 
Prcsfipes, -is, and -e, a stable. 
Preetextum, and -us, -it*, a pretext. 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -etis, or -€% , rcrt. 
Rete, and -is, a net. 
Reticulus, an// -um, a *mtf# net. 
Rictum, and -us, -its, f/te mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom. 
Seevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier's cloak 
Sanguis, and -guen, Mood. 
Satrapes, and Satraps, a satrap. 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion. 
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ScK>bis, and Scrobs, a ditch. 
Segmentum, and -men, a piece. 
Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. 
Senecta, and -us, old age. 
Sensum, and -us, -us, sense. 
Sequester, -tri, or -tris, an umpire. 
Sesama, and -urn, sesame. 
Sibllus, and •urn, a hissing. 
Sinapi, and -is, mustard. 
Sinus, and -urn, a milk-pail. 
Spams, and -urn, a spear. 
Spurcitia. and -ies, juthiness. 
Squalituao, and Squalor, Jilthiness. 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. 
Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. 
Suggestus, and -urn, a pulpit. 
Supparus, and -am, a veil. 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppli- 
cation. 



Tabus, and -tun, gore. 
Tapelum, -ete, and -es, tapestry. 
Tenerltas, and -tudo. softness. 
Tiara, and -as, a turban. 
Tignus, and -um, a plank. 
Tigris, -is, or -idis, a tiger. 
Titanus, and Titan, Titan. 
Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 
Tor ale, and -al, a bed covering. 
Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 
Tribala, and -um, a threshing ma- 
chine. 
Vespera, -pgrus, and -per, the even* 

Vinaceus, and -um, a grape-stone. 
Viscus, and -um, birdlime. 
Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 
people. 



To these may be added some other verbals in us and io, and Greek 
nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atrldes and Atrida. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argot 
and Argi ; Cuma and Cuma ; FidSna and Fidtnct ; Thebe and Thcbcc. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

$ 100. / Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 

of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation^/ 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. * 

/Most masculine patronymics end in ides ; as, Priamides, a 
son of Yriam^/Romuftda, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. /Those from nouns in cus usually contract eides into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus. Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in tides ; as, uiEneddes, from 
JEneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iades ; as, Anchisiades, from Anchises y/Abantiades, from 
Abas. 

/To masculine patronymics in ides, etdes, ades, and iades, 
correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias; as, Tynddris, the 
daughter of Tyndarus i/Nereis, the daughter oiNereus ; Thes- 
tias, the daughter of Thestius ; JEetias, the daughter of J&etes. 

5 
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/A feminine in ine is also found ; as, Nertne, from Nereu*. 

Patronymics in dts and ne are of the first declension ; those in is and or, 
of the third. J 

2./A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; Troas, a Trojan «woman</ Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian; Samnis, a Samnite;/from Troj a J Macedonia, and &Z2»- 
ntt/m. 

Most pstrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, homo, avis, &c. 

3y^X. diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, ado- 
lescentulus, a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ,/arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterculus, muliercula, opusculum, from f rater, mulier, apd opus. 
/In some, 6 is inserted instead of ti; as, ^Zio/ws, from Jilius. J 
/ *A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equusfn. 
horse.y 

/Sometimes the root of the primitive Is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, Kbettus, from homo, asinus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum.^ 

4.*Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, capito, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose.^/ 

5./The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues \Jservitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood; ministerium, a ministry /Yrom collegaj servus f 
sacerdos, and minister. 

6. {The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ;J vadimonium, obligation ; 
(from testis)and vas (vadis). 

7/*The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercetunU lauretum fffrom qy.tr cus, an oaky&nd laurus, a laureL 
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/fiat some are irregular ; as, arbustum, salictum; from arbos, a 
tree, and salix, a willow.^ 

8. /The termination arium, added to the root of a noan, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium/ plant arium ; /from avis, a bird Jsmd planta 9 
a plant. 

9. /The termination He, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as* bo* 
vtle 9 JcaprUe, ovile ;/from bos, an oxj caper, a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

/This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives./ 

§101. II. LFrom adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. ./See § 26. 

l./*The terminations it as, ia, itudo, and edo. are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditas, desir^y audacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; /from cupidusj 
nudax, magnus, and albus. 

So atrocltas, crudetUas, from atroz and crudilis ; concordia,perjidia, from 
concors and perfldus; simUitHd^lon^itUdo, from limifo taaalongu*; d*U- 
c€do, ptnguldo, from dulo* andftHgiii* . > 

' /When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in e*tas ; as, 
pi et^s, piety ; anxiUas, anxiety ; from j»«s and onxtttf. /' 

(Libert as, liberty, is contracted 'from liberltas; and difficult as, 
difficulty, from difficiVUas.y 

/A few. abstracts are formed in itus or tus, instead oittas; as, 
sepjitus, slavery ; juvtntus, youth ; from serous and juvenis., •' 
/Instead of ia, some adjectives JMMF add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and ■ 
Justus ;-^durities, hardness ; scevities, cruelty ; from durus and 

84BVUS. 

(Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t. >- 

2./A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, ammonia, 
tartness y sanctimonia, sanctity ; (ixova acerj&nd sanctus. 
/* Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, clarUas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. y 

§ 102. III. /Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

/ The following are the principal classes : — .-' 

l.-fhe termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 

**\ . . • ' ' ' ' 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love '^ favor, favor; mceror, grief; splen- 
dor, brightness ;/from amojfaveo, mozreo, and splendeo. 

2. /From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference 'Jgaudium, joy ; ex- 
ordium, a beginning ;/1rom colloquorjgaudeo, and exordior. 
/"Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into turn ; as, ezitium, destruction \j 
solatium, consolation {Trom ezeo (exttu^and solor (soldtu). 

3.fSome verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech^/ywere/a, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion jfirom loquor Jqueror , and suadeo ; 
— alimonia and alimonium, nutriment, from alo; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror. 

4. /The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the 'f erb ; as, dovumentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. J So blandimehtum, experimen- 
tum, ornamentum, from blandior, exmrior, and orno. 
( 'The termination men has somepnes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tggo. J 

^pome, words of this class have no primitive verb in use; as, 
atramentuifA^JbapiUamcntum, &c. f/ t <?w v • u \ J 

5. /The terminations ulum, bulum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or Instrument ; a*s, cmgulum, a girdle^acwZwrn, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; (from 
cirigo/jacio, veho, and venor. 

z Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetab- 
ulum, a vinegar cruet 'Jthuribulum, a censer /'from acetumjmd 
thus. „ 

6/ Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb > into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb; as, adjutor, adjutrix, 
an assistant>(/att£or, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror jffrom adjuvb (adjutu)Jfaveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 
t The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller j/ janitor, a door-keeper ;^from mo/and 
januca. 

It Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final «, in 
the third root of a verb, into io and us ; as, actio, an action ; ' 
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cautio, caution ; lectio y reading /from ago (actu\J eaveo (can* 
tu), lego (lectu) ;-^cantus, singing i/visus, sight; tutu, use; 
/from cano (cantujj video (visu), utor (usu). 
/'Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur- 
sus, a running together^ motio and motus, &c. 
/The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as io and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positura, position^/ vinctu- 
ra, a binding together ;/from pono (positu\J and vincio (vinctu) ; 
— conjectura, a conjecture ; fpictura, a picture^ from conjicio 
(conjectu) land pingo (pictu)J 

One of the forms in to, us, and Ura, is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are round, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8jrThe termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room/ condit orium, 
a repository /from audio/said condo. 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

$ 103* Compound nouns are formed variously :— 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicapra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; ju- 
risconsultus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respubUca, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifez, an artist, of ars and 
facto; fid&cen, a harper, of fidis and cano; agricdla, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patrictda, a patricide, of pater and 
eado. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun; as, aquinoctium, the equinox, 
of aquus and nox; millepeda, a nfillepede, of milk and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in I. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quin- 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; of ae, fas, and homo. 

$. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, mcuria, want of care, of 
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in and cura. So intervallum, the space between the ramparts ; 
prcecordia, the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortaUtas, imprudentia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

$ 104. rAn adjective is a wprd which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. J 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

2. Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hesternus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; patemus* & a fewer. 
These are called possessives, 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arplnum. 
These are called patrials. 

10. Part ; as, ullus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives. 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? qualis, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogates ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites, 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseflus, 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification ; as, vindsus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; aurxtus, having long ears These are called amplifi- 
caiives. 

DECLENSION OF ANJECTIVES. 

§ 105. 'Adjectives are declined ike substantives, and axe 
either of the first and second declensv n, or of the third only. J 
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ADJECTIVES 



OF THE FIRST 
DECLENSION. 



AND SECOND 



'The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 

declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 

a for the feminine, and into um for the neuter. Those in er 

add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 

in 115 is declined like dominus; that in er like geher, or ager; 

the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. / 

Remark. One adjective, satur, -urn, -ftrum, full, ends in «r, and the 
masculine is declined like gener. 

' 1. Bonus, good. 
Singular. 



^y 


1 Masc. 


Fen.- *• 


*\JV*«tf.» 


N. 


bo'-nus, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


G. 


bo'-ni, 


bo-nae, 


bo'-ni, 


D. 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-no, 


Ac. 


bo'-num, 


bo'-nam, 


bo'-num, 


V. . 


bo'-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


Ab. 


bo-no. 


bo'-na. 
Plural. 


9 bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, . 


bo-na, 


G. 


bo-no'-rum, 


bo-na'-rum, 


bo-no'-rum, 


D. 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas, 


bo'-na, 


V. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


Ab. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 




TT 1 a 1 




*/ 



Al'-tas, high. Fi'-d}i3 4 faithful. Lon'-gus, long. 

A-va'-rus, covetous. Im'-pr5-bus, wicked. Vie' -nus, full. 
Be-nig'-nus, kind. In-I'-quua, unjust. Tac'-T-tus, silent. 

/Like bonus are also declined all participles in us.y 



Masc. 

N. te'-ner, 

G. ten'-e-ri, 

D. ten'-e-ro, 

Ac. ten'-e-rum, 

V. te'-ner, 

Ab. ten'-e-ro. 



/"2. Tener, tender. 

Singular. 
Fern. 
ten'-e-ra, 
ten'-e-ro, 
ten'-e-ro, 
ten'-£-ram, 
ten'-e-ra, 
ten'-e-ra. 



JVeut. 
ten'-e-rum, 
ten'-e-ri, 
ten'-fc-ro, 
ten'-e-rum, 
ten'-&-rum, 
ten'-S-ro. 
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Plural 

JVL ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

G. ten-e-rd'-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. ten'-fc-ris, ten'-e'-ris I ten'-e-ris, 

Ac ten'-e-ros, ten'-e-ras, ten'-e-ra, 

V. ten'-€-ri, ten'-e-r», ten'-e-ra, 

Ab. ten'-e-ris. ten'-S-ris. ten'-e-ris. > 

In like manner are declined 

As'-per, rough. Gib'-ber, crook-backed. Mi' -ser,. wretched. i 

Ex'-ter,/©r6M7i-> La'-cer, torn. Prosf-per, prosperous. 

<&foJKL m3k W-ber, free. Sa'-tur,M 

So also sentifer, and the compounds of gero and fero; as, laniger, 
bearing wool ; opifer, bringing help. 

Noti^. (&*]&& scarcely used in the nominative singular mascu- 
line. **, -4Ufe£ *»»« » ■»>»»*» c+<** #^ crqf»< c «■/ 

§ 106. /'The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
€ in declension. 

Piger, slothful. 

Singular^ 

Masc. Fem. JSTeuL 

N. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

flV pi'-g ri > pi'-gr®, pi'-g", 

Z>. pi'-gro, N pi'-grae, pi'-gro, 

Ac. pi'-grum, pi'-gram, pi'-grum, 

V. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

Ab. pi'-gro. pi'-gra. pi'-gro. 

Plural. 

N. pi'-gri, pi'-gr®, pi'-gra, 

G. pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, pi-gro'-rum, 

D. pi'-gris, pi'-gris, pi'-gris, 

Ac. pi'-gros, pi'-gras, pi'-gra, 

V. pi'-gri, pi-gr®, pi'-gra, 

Ab. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. pi'-gris,^/ 

In like manner decline 

iE'-ger, sick. Ma'-cer, lean. Sca'-ber, rough. 

A'-ter, 6fac&. Ni'-ger, Marft. Si-nis'-ter, left. 

Cref-ber, frequent. PuF-eher,/<nr. Tester, /•«£. 

Gla'-ber, smooth. Rubber, red. W-fer, crafty 

In'-tfi-ger, eniirt. Sa'-cer, sacred. 

Dexter, right, has -tr«, -frmn, or -tira, -tiff-wit. 
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$ 107./s8ix adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in i, in all the genders : — 

Alius, another. Totus, whole. Alter, -ten; -terum, the other. 

Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -trum, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -truin, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — namely, uterque, 
each ; utcrcumque, uterlihet, and uterois, which of the two you please ; gen. 
utriusque, &c. ; — also, alteruter, one of two ; gen. alterutrius, and sometimes 
aUerius vtrius ', dat. aLterutri. So aUeruterque^J 







Example. 




i 


Masc. 


Singular. 






Fern. 


•Yen*. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na, 


u'-nura, 


G. 


u-nl'-us,* 


u-ni'-us, 


u-ni'-us, 


D. 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u-num, 


u'-nam, 


u'-num, 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na, 


u'-num, 


Ab. 


u'-no. 


u'-na. 


u'-no^ 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus ^ 

Remark 1. Alius has aliud in the nominative singular neuter, and 
in the genitive alius, contracted for aliius. J 

^T^ome of these adjectives, in ancient authors, form their genitive and 
dative regularly, like bonus, tener, orpigt " 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

$ 108* r Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; is, fem. ; 
and e, neut. : and -are thus declined : — & 





Acer 3 


, sharp* 










Singular. 








Masc. 




Fem. 


JVeu*. 




N. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 




G. 


a'-cris, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 




D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 




Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 




V. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 




Ab. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 





See $ 15. 
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Plural. 



N. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 




G. 


a'-ori-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


a'-cri-um, 




D. 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus, 




Ac. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 




V. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 




Ab. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


y 



In like manner are declined the following only : — 

Al'-a-cer, cheerful. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, woody. 

Cam-pes'-ter, of a plain. Pe-des'-ter, on foot. Ter-res'-ter, terrestrial. 
Cel'-€-ber, famous. Sa-lu'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-Q-cer, winged. 

E-ques'-ter, equestrian. 

Celer, swift, has celiris, cellre; gen. ceteris, &c. 

Remark 1. (The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
is, like the feminine ; as, saluber, or saMris.J 
2. Volttcer has urn in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

§ 109. II/^Adjecti ves of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural. 

M.fyF. Jf. M.fyF. JV. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, 6?. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-l-lis, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-u-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, short. For'-tie, brave. Mi-raV-I-lis, wonderful. 

Cru-dgMig, cruel. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, all. 

j TreSf three, is declined like the plural of mitis.) 

§ 110* / All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 

Singular. 
M. fy F. JV. 

JV. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G. mit-i-o'-ris, mhvi-o'-ris, 

J}. mit-i-6'-ri, mhvi-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. mit-i-o'-re, or ri. 

* Pronounced ndth'-e-um, Sec. See $ 12. 



ADJECTIVES— THIRD 


DECLENSION. 


Plural. 




M. fy F. 

N. mit-i-o'-res, 


JV. 

mit-i-d'-ra, 


G. mit-i-o'-rura, 
D. mit-i-or'-I-bus, 


mit-i-o'-rum, 
mit-i-or'-I-bus, 


Ac. mit-i-o'-res, 


mit-i-6-ra, 


V. mit-i-o'-res, 
Ab. mit-i-or'-f-bus. 


mit-i-6-ra, 
mit-i-or'-I-bus. J 
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In like manner decline 

Al'-ti-or, higher. Fe-lic'-i-or. happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, morepru- 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'- ti-or, braver. dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or, more cruel. Gra'-vi-or, heavier. U-be'-ri-ar, more fertile. 
Dul'-ci-or, sweeter. 4 

/Plus, mare, is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

. AV. M.tfF. JV. , 

JV*. plus, JV. plu'-res, j>lu'-ra, rarely pluria. 

G. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D, f D, plu'-ri-bus, plu'-ri-bus, 

Ac. plus, Ac. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

V . — -, V. , "» . 

Ah. . Ab. plu'-ri-bus. plu'-ri-bus. 

So , in the plural n umber only, complures, a great many, + 

$111. III/t)ther adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

They are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 
Singular. 

M. Sf F. JV. 

N. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

, * G. fe-H'-cis, fe-li'-cis, 

I D. fe-li'-ci, fe-H'-ci, 

Ac. fe-li'-cem, fe'-lix, 

V. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

Ab. fe-li'-ce, or ci. _ fe-li -ce, or ei. 

Plural. 

N. fe-H'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a,t 

G. fe-lic'-i-um,t fe-lic'-i-um, 

D. fe-lic'-i-bus, fe-lic'-I-bus, 

Ac. fe-lf'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

V. fe-H'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

Ab. fe-lic'-T-bus. fe-lic'-i-bus. ^' 

* Senex, sertis, old, had anciently serilcis or sentcis. 

t Prooouncedje-fo&'-e-ittn, &c See $$ 10, Exc, and 7. 
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Prsesens, present. 

^ Singular. 

' M.^F. M 

N. prae'-sens, prae'-sens, 

G. pras-seii'-tis, prae-sen'-tis, 

D. prae-sen-ti, prae-sen'-ti, 

• Ac. prae-sen'-tem, prae'-sens, 

V. prae'-sens, prae'-sens, 

Ab. pras-sen'-te, or ti. prae-sen -te, or tL 

Plural. 

N. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a,* 

G. prae-sen'-ti-um, prae-sen'-ti-um, 

D. prae-sen'-ti-bus, prae-sen'-ti-bus, 

Ac. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

V. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

Ab. prae-sen'-ti-bus. prae-sen'-ti-bus. ^/ 

In like manner decline 

Au'-dax, -acis, hold. Par'-tf-ceps, -Ipis, par- Sos'-pes, -Itis, safe, 

Com'-pos,-6tis, master of. ticipant. Sup'-plex, -icis, sup* 

Fe'-rox, -ocia, fierce. PraB'-pes, -fitis, swift. , pliant. 

In'-gens, -tis, huge. SoMers, -tis, shrewd. 

f All present participles are declined like pratsensj 



Rules for the Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

$112. Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 
Of those in es, 

Some have Mis; as, hebes, dull ; perpes, perpetual ; prcepes, swift ; and 
teres, slender; — (Locuples, rich, has etis;) — 

Some itis ; as, dives, rich ; sospes, safe ; and superstes, surviving ; — 

Some idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses } sluggish. [be'ris. 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes, three-footed, have p&dis.Pubes, has pu- 

Compos, master of, and impos, unable, have 6 tis. 

Pernox, lasting all night, has noctis. 

Calebs,' unmarried, has Ibis ; intercuts, intercutaneous, litis. 

Those in ceps, compounds of caput, have cipHtis; as, anceps, doubtfUl; 
praceps, headlong. 

Those in cors, compounds of cor, have cordis ; as, concors, agreeing. 

* Pronounced pre-sen'-sJu-a, &c. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

$113, 1. 'Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always i in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have t or t in the ablative. J 

S NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus, old, and 
fiber, fertile, have a and um. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and .Genitive Plural. 

$114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 

singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, two-bodied. Imputes, beardless. Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, two-footed. Juv€nis, young. * Superstes, surviving. 

Cselebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tricorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, chief. Tricuspie, three-forked.^ 

Discdlor, particolored. Puber, or -es, full-grown. Tripes, three-footed. 

Impos. unable. Senex, old. 

2/ The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, winged. Dives, rich. Quadruplex,/ottr/afri. 

Artifex, skilful. Degener, degenerate. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. Vigil, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Prepes, swift. 

To these may be added locvples, rich ; sons, guilty ; and insons, inno- 
cent ; which have um or turn m the genitive plural. VoVacer, winged, 
though its ablative is in t, has um in the genitive plural. . 

3. Memory mindful ; immimor, unmindful ; par, equal ; and uber, fertile, 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural^/ 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis or is, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
§ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 *%f any adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively Such are the following c — 
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Bicorpor, Degener, Inops, Memor, Redox, Supples, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, Pauper, Senex, Tricorpor, 

* Celebs, Irapos, Iuvitus, Particeps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consors, ImnQbes, Juvfinis, PrincepsJ Sospes, 

Compos, Industrius, Locuples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

fVictrix and uUrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the -nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor.) 
See § 102, 6. ^ 

/2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 

used in the neuter gender : — 

Concdlor, deses, tubes, perpes, rests, teres, versicolor. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi, temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient ; 
semis, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, totldem, auotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quatuor to centum inclusive, ana also mUle. J 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases :— 

Billcem, ace. ; doubly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., ace. ; -ium, 

Cetera, ceterum, the rest, wants the gen. ; ibus, dot., obi, § 110. 

nom. sing. masc. Potis, nom. sing, and pL, all gen- 

DecemplTcem, ace. ; tenfold. ders ; able. 

Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. Pote, nom. sing., for potest; possible. 

Inquies, nom. ; -Stem, ace. ; -ete, abl. ; Septemplicis, gen. ; -ce, abl. ; seven- 
restless, fold. 

Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; a- 

acc. ; increased; — macti, and like. 

macts, nom. pi. Tantundem, nom., ace. ; tantldem, 

Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace.; gen. ; so much. 

necessary. TriHcem, ace; trebly-tissued; tri- 

Plus, nom. , ace. ; pluris, gen. ; more ; llces, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

$116. The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Accllvis, and -us, r, ascending. Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 

Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. Praecox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 

ris, and -us, two-yoked. ripe. 



' Bijugis,a 
Decnvis,! 



and -us, r, descending. Proclivis, and -us, r, inclined dawn 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless. wards. 

Hilaris, and -us, cheerful. Quadrijugis, and -us, four-yoked. 

f mbecillis, r, and -us, weak. [less. Semianlmis, and -us. naif-alive. 

Imputes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- Semiermis, and -us, naif-armed. 

Inermis, and -us, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep. 

Inrrenis, and -us, unbridled. Singularis, and -ius, single. 

Inquies, and -etus, restless. Subllmis, and -us, r, high. 

Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughable. Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimous. 

Multiiuges, r, and -i (plur.), many- Violens, r, and -lentus, violent, 
yoked. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, saluber and 
his, celiber and -oris 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

$117. ^Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
' How many?' They are, 



Unus, 

Duo, 

Tres, 

Quatuor, 

Quinque, 

Sex, 

Septem, 

Octo, 

Novem, 

Decern, 

Undecim, 

Duodecim, 

Tredecim, 

Quatuordgcim, 

Quindficim, 

Sedecim, or sexdecim, 

Septendecim, 

OctodScim, 

tfovendgcim, 

Viginti, 

Viginti unus, or > 

unus et viginti, ) 
Viginti duo, or ) 

duo et viginti, &c. ) 
Triginta, 

Quadraginta, , 

Quinquaginta, 
Sexaginta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaginta, 
Centum, 
Centum unus, or > 

centum et unus, &c. ) 
Ducenti, -», -a, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Quingenti, 
Sexcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Octingenti, 
Nongenti, 
Mille, 



one. 

two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight. 

tune. 

ten. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen. 

fifteen. 

sixteen. 

seventeen. 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

twenty. 

twenty-one. 

twenty-two. 

thirty, 
forty. 

fifty- 
sixty. 

seventy. 

eighty. 

ninety. 

a hundred. 

a hundred and one. 

two hundred, 
three hundred, 
four hundred, 
five hundred, 
six hundred, 
seven hundred, 
eight hundred, 
nine hundred. / 
a thousand, y* 



I. 

II. 

III. 

mi. or IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Villi, or IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

X11I. 

XIIII. or XIV 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XVIIII. or XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXX. 

XXXX. or XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX 

LXXXX. or XC. 

C. 

CI. 

CC. 

CCC. 

CCCC. 

10, or D. 

IOC, or DC. 

IOCC, or DCC. 

IOCCC, or DCCC. 

IOCCCC, or DCCCC. 

CIO, or M. 
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D bis'SlIe^ ** \ two thousand. CIOCIO, or MM. 

Quinque millia or > n ve thousand. IDO. 

quinquies mille, ) J «/ww«mm». x^m/. 

^"5; ten thousand. CCIOO. 

<J SS65±t > } AUr *—«* 1000. 

C SSS."So&,* r } - *«** «•— "* / ccciooo. 

• Remarks. 

$118. 1/The first three cardinal numbers are declined ; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of units and tres, see §§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 



JV. 
du'-o, 
du-O'-rum, 
du-dM>us y 
du'-o, 
du'-o, 
du-d'-bus. 

puOrum, dudrum, are often contracted into duum, especially when 
joined with millium. 

Ambo, both, is declined like duo. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castra, one 
camp ; una odes, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una veetimenta, one suit of clothes. J 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et ; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex, decern et sep- 
tejn, decern et octo ; in which the larger number usually precedes. 
/From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without ety&s, unus et viginti,OT viginti unus. iAhove 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without etj as, centum etunus, 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. (Et is 
never twice used. J 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, &c, and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtract! ve expression is more 
frequent than the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty ; un- 
demginti, one from twenty J duodetriginta, undetriginta, &c. ( Neither un 
(unus) nor duo can be declined in these expressions^ 

6.rThe poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
small cardinal numbers ; as, bis sex, for duodicimj bis centum, for ducenti. 





/ 


PluraL 




M. 


F. 


JV. 


du'-o, 


du'-OB, 


G. 


du-o^-rum, 


du-a'-rum, 


D. 


du-o'-bus, 


du-a'-bus, 


Ac. 


du ; -os, or du'- 


o, du'-as, 


V. 


du'-o, 


du'-s, 


M. 


du-d'-bus. 


du-a'-bus. 
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f Numbers above a hundred thousand are always expressed Ur this wa y ; t*,^A * ^ 
as, decies centum mUlia /but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs are " 

sometimes omitted 4 as, <fccics centtna, i. e. mittia ; decies, i. e. cewfum 
millia, 

& Mille is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has millia, mUlium, milUbus, &c. ; as, miue homlnum, a 
thousand men ; duo millia homlnum, two thousand men, &c. When 
mille is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the, preceding examples, unless a declined numeral come* 
between ; as, habuit tria millia trecento* milltes. 

As an adjective, mille is plural only, and indeclinable ; as, mille homines, 
a thousand men ; bis mille hominlbus, with two thousand men./ 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called Numeral [setters. I. denotes one; V.five; X. ten; h.Jtfty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signi- 
fies taw; III. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, Ac. 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes away what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
after, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. G. A hundred. GX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thus, 100 
marks fiv* thousand ; and 1D0D, fifty thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCIOO denotes ten thou- 
sand ; and GCGIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand ; X., 
ten thousand. 

$119. II. f Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like tonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. ^/ 

III /J)istributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bint, two by two, or two to each, &c. < They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
nm for orum in the genitive pluraly 

The following table containsihe ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs : — 

6* 
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/" 



Ordinal. 



1. Primus, Jfrtf 

2. SecunduB, second, Ac. 

3. Tertius. 

4. Quartos. 

5. Quintus. 
6 Sextus. 

7. Septimus. 

& Octavus. 

9» Nonus. 

10. Declmus. 

11. Undecimus. 

12. Duodecimos. 

13. 'Tertius declmus. 

14. Quartus declmus. 
,15. Quintus declmus. 

16. Sextus declmus. 

17. Septimus declmus. 

18. Octavus declmus. 

19. Nonus declmus. 
2A J Vicesimus, or ) 

C vigeslmus. ) 

21. Vicesimus primus. 

22. Vicesimus secundus. 



J Tricesimus, or ) 

»• 5 



( trigeslmus 

40. QuadragesImusT 

50. Quinquageslmus. 

60. Sexageslmus. 

70. Septuageslmus. 
80. 'Octogesimus. 

90. " Nonageslmus. 

100. Centeslmus. 

200. Ducenteslmus. 

300. Trecenteslmus. 

400. Quadringenteslmus. 5 

500. Quingenteslmus. 

600. Sexcentesimus. 

700. Septingenteslmus. 

800. Octingentesimus. 

900. Nongenteslmus. 

1000. Milleslmus. 



Distributive. 

Singuli. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini 

Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octdni. 

Noveni. 

Deni. 

Untie ni. 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni. 

Octdni deni. 

Noveni deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni singuli. 
Viceni bim. 

Tricgni. 

Quadrageni. 

Quinquageni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuagdni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 

Treceni, or trecenteni. 

Quadringeni, or ) 

quaclringentgni. ) 
Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nonageni. 
Milleni, or > 

singula millia. $ 



*KX>. BianuUerfmua. J J^SSr} 



Numeral Adverbs 

Semel, once. 

Bib, twice. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater,/our times 

Quinquies, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Viciee. 

• 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, &c 

Tricies. 

QuadragieB. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



Remarks. 

$ 1 xQ. l./lnstead of primus, prior is used, if two only axe spoken 
of Alter is often used for secundus. / 

2.,'From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et ; as, tertius declmus /-—sometimes the larger, with or without et ; 
as, decimus et tertius, or decimus tertiusy' 

Twenty-firsty tairty.fiwt, dec.j are often expressed by unus et vicesimus 
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uwus et trieestmus, &c.; and twenty-second, &c., by duo, or alter et vices*- 
mus, Sec., in which duo is not changed. In the other compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without et, or the smaller with et ; as, viceslmus quar- 
tus, or quartos et viceslmus. 

For eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, Ac., to fifty* 
ninth, duodevicesimus, &c., and undemcesimus, &c., are often used. ^/ 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duoaevicini, &c., and undexiclni, 
&c. 

4 /Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, bina spicitia, two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
singular ; as, binmnuptus, two weddings, jf 

The singular of some distributives is used in the sense of a multiplica- 
tive ; as, bmus, twofold. So ternus, quinus, septinus. 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetricies and wide- 
quadragies are found. 

$121. /To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — v„ 

1. Multiplicatives, which denote how many fold. They all 
end inplex, and are declined like felix; as,/ 

Simplex, single. < QuadrQ plex, /owrfoZd. 

Duplex, twofold, or double* QuincQplex, jfoe/Wd. 

Triplex, threefold, Centuplex, a hundredfold. 

2/ Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great/ triplus, quad- 
ruplus, octuplus, decuplus. /They are declined like bonus. § 

3 ./ Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimus, two years-old j, 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, &c. /Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance jjquadriennis, quinquennis, &c. /So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance ^trimestris, &c. 

4y Those which denote how many parts a thing contains ; as, 
binarius, of two parts J ternarius, 6lc. 

5./fnterrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber 1 quoteni, how many each 1 quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, totidem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so often ; aliquoties, several 
times. J 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 122* /Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 

which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable, 

quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, aJtus, hi^h, and opticus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diurnus, daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in their signification, J 
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/The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways.^' 
/"Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and minimi, leasty as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, difficilis, difficult; subdifficilis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by torn followed by qudm; mqut 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, hebes ceque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

$ 123. <The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations^/ Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and prce prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The termination al comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and* 
maxime, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority, j 

/That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, altus,'h\gh; mit is, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimus } highest ; mitissimus, mildest^/ 

Remarks. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sapientior qudm dim Juit, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doclior quiim sapientior, he is more 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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( Masc. Pern. Neat 

$ 1 24« The termination^ ) . . # 

comparative ends in J tor ' ,or ' MW ; 

the terminational superlative in issimus, isstma, issimum.J 

(These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 

cdtns, altior, aftissimus; high, higher, highest. 
mit'is, mitior, mit issimus; mild, milder, mildest. 

feHx, gen. felicistfelicioTyfelicissimua; happy, happier, happiest. J 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear. Cle'-mens, gen. -tis, merciful. 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cru-de'-lis, cruel. Infers, gen. -tis, sluggish. J 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

$ 125. l/Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rimus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior; superlative, aecrrlmus. 

In like manner pauper, pauperrimus. Vetus has a similar superlative, 
veterrimus, as if from veter. 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

FacTlis, facilior, facillfmus, eas V* 

Difficllis,' difficilior, difficillimus, difficult. 

Gracilis, irracilior, ffracilllmas, slender. 

Humllis, hamilior, numilllmus, low. 

linbecillis, imbecillior, imbecilUmus, weak. 

Simltis, siinilior, similllmus, like. 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimilllmus, unlike. 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneflcus, beneficentior, beneficentissTmus, beneficent. 

Honorific us, honorificentior, honorificentisslmus, honorable. 

Magnificus, magnificentior, magnificentisslmus, splendid. 

Munif Icus, munificentior, munificentissimus, liberal. 

Maleficus, maleficentisslmus, hurtful. J 

'Adjectives mdicens andvolens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and volus are . 
more common ; as, 

Benevolens, or benevdlus, benevolentior, benevolentisstmus, benevolent, j 

4.' These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super* 
latives : — 

Dexter, dexterior, dexttmus, right. 

Extent, (Jem.) exterior, extlmus, or extremus, outward.^/ 
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Postera, (fern.) posterior, 
Inftrus, inferior, 

Supgrus, superior. 



postremus, or postttmus, hind, 
mf Imus, or imus, low. 

supremus, or summus, high. 



The nominative singular of posVLra does not occur in the masculine, 
and that, of extira wants good authority. */ 



5/The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, 

Mains, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor, 



opttmus, 

pessfmus, 

maximus, 

minimus, 

plurimus, 

plurlma, 

plurlmum, 
nequissimus, 



good, better, 

%ad 7 worse, 

freat, greater, 

tile, Less, 



best, 
worst, 
greatest, 
least. 



plus* 

nequior, 

frugalior, frugal Lssimus, 



* much, more, most 

worthless, 
frugal. 



All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted, j 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
§ 126. ltSeven adjectives want the positive :— 



Citerior, cittmus, nearer, 
Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, inner. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 



Prior, primus,/orm«r. 
Propior, proximus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultlmus, farther. 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 



Par, parissimus, equal, 
Persuasus, persuasisslmum 

ter), persuaded, 
Sacer, sacerrlmus, sacred. 



(neu- 



Consultus, consultisstmus, skilful, 
Falsus, falsissimus,/afce. 
Inclytus, inclytissimus, renowned, 
Invictus, invictissimus, invincible, 
Meritus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving, 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

Aprlcus, apricissimus, sunny. Fid us, fidissimus, faithful. 

Bell us, hellissimus^ne. Invitus, invitissTmus, unwilling. 

Comis, comissimus, courteous. Novus, novissimus, new. 

Diversus, diversissimus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



A dole sc ens, adolescentior, > vounj . 
Juvgnis, junior, ^ ) 

Alacer, alacrior, active. 
Ccecus, coecior, blind. 
Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting 
Jejunus, jejunior,/osft'n^. 
Innnitus, infinitior, unlimited. 



Ingens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant, 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Opiraus, opimior, rich. 
Procllvis, proclivior, > inclined 
Pronus, pronior, ) downwards, 
sequior, worse. 



See $ 110. 
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Propinquus, propinquior, neighbor' Senex, senior, old. 

tng. Silvester, or silvestris, silvestrior, 
Salutaris, salutaxior, salutary. woody. 

Satis, sufficient ; satius, preferable. Sinister, sinisterior, left. 

Satur, saturior, Jul/. Supinus, supinior, lying on the back. J 

'The superlative of ruclnis and adolescens is supplied by minimus natu t 
youngest ; and that of senex by maxlmus natu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in tlis, alls, and talis, and many in &nus 9 wis, and 
inqvMS,ha.ve no terminational superlative. * 

5/Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, imus, inus, orus, most in ivus, and those in 
us after a vowel (except quus). Tet assiduus, egregivs, exiguus, plus, 
strenuuSy and vacuus, are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

(bj The following — almus, calvus, eanus, dcur, daudus, deginer, dellrvs 
dispar, eginus, impar, invldus, later , memor, minis 7 prtedUus, pracox, ru- 
dis, salvos, sospes t vulgaris, and some others.. _J 

<§> 127. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maximh, most ; as, idoneus, fit ; magis idoneus, maxime idoneus. 
Valde, imprimis, apprime, admodum, &c, and the prepositions 
prce and per, and sometimes perquam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longl, or multd, much, far ; as, longh nobilissimus, 
longe melior ; iter multd facilius, multd maxima pars. 

{Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudm doctissimus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrtme, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions pra, ante, prater, or supra, is some- 
times used; as, prce nobis beatus (Cic), happier than, we ^-ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherHmus omnes (Virg.) 

^Lmong adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum, somnus, gero, and fero, and/ 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 1 28* 'Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden j/argenteus, 
of silver ; ligneus, wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; ('from aurum^J 
argentum, &c. 

rThe termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamant inus, of adamant/ cedrinus, of cedar ; /from addmasj 
and cedrus. 

/The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin : as, Achilleus, of Achilles \) 'SophocleujL &c. 

2. rThe terminations alls, dris, tits, atilisjllTus, icus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdlis, relating to 
the life ; from caput, y 

So eomiti&lis, regalis ; ApoUinaris, consirfdris, populclris ; civilis, hostlUs, 
juvenilis; aquatXlis t fluviatllis; trilmnicius f patriciiis; belllcus, civicus, Ger~ 
manicus ; accvsatorius, imperatorius, rcgius ; canlnus, equinus, fcrlnus ; 
from comitia, rex, Apollo, consul, popfolus, civis, &c. 

/*The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile fpuerilis, boyish ;$rom hostisjtnd puer. 

3. rThe termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argent arius, a silversmith; from argentum;^- 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. /When added t* 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains.^ See § 181, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. /'The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, full of cour age jfraudulentus, given to fraud; 
( from animusjand fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
vio lentus. ^Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly m. / 

Adjectives of this class are called ampltficativts. See § 104, 13. 

5. ^From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish 'J duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; /rom dulcisjknd durus.f&o lentulus, misellus, par- 
vulusj&c. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6C From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and anus, denoting of or 
belonging to such places. 
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Thus from AthlruB is formed Atheniensis, Athenian j/from Camue, Can- 
ntnsis. /In like manner, from castra and circus come castrensis, circensis.^S 
/ Those in Inus are formed from names of places ending in ia and ium; 
&a,Aricia y Ariclnus; Caudium y Caudlmisjjfcapitolium, Capitollnus; Latium } 
Latlnus. /Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations! 
also form adjectives in Inns ; as, Tarentum, Tarentlnus.J 
/Most of those in as are formed from nouns in urn. ; some from nouns in 
a: as, Arplnum, Arplnas ; Cap€na, Capenas^/ 

/"Those" in anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns ; as, Alba, AlbdnusJ Roma, Romdnus; 
Cumte, Cumdnus; Theb<B y Thebdnus ;-ffons t fontanus ;Jmons y montdnus ; 
ttrbs, urbdnus. 

/Adjectives with" the termination anus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla, Sullanusj Tullius, Tullidnus. 

/Thames of towns in polls form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus. / 

^rreek names of towns generally form, adjectives in ius; *as, 
Rhodus, Rhodius^ Lacedamon, Lacedamonius >-^DUt those in 
a form them in anis ; asJLarissa, Larisseeus ; fiSmyrna, Smyr- 
naus.J 

7/A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify wearing or furnished with ; as, 

aldtuSf winged J barbdtus, bearded ; galedtus, helmeted ; auritus, long- 
eared ; tumtuSf turreted ; cornQtus, horned ; f from alay barba, galea, 
auriSy &c. 

$ 129. 1 1. /Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundusj rnoribundits, /jrom err o J morior, fend equivalent to erransj 
moriens. (In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened^ as, gratula- 
bundus, full of congratulations ifla-crimabundus, weeping profusely »V 
/Most verbals in oundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re- 
spectively. ^ 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rubicundusT' 
ver ecundusrfttmruoeo Jind vereor. / 

2. /The termination idus, added to the root, especially of 

neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 

verb ; as, 

algidus, cold ycaVidus, warm ; madtdus, moist ; rapidus, rapid,; from 
algeoJcaleOf maaeo t rapio. 

3. /The termination bilis. added to the root of a verb, with 

its connecting vowel, denoteg^assively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amabilisy worthy to be loved/ credXbUis, deserving credit ; placaHlis, easy 
be appeased ; pom amoJcrcdo, plow. 
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?4 adjectives. — composition. 

fin adjectives of this form, derived from verbs of the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel is t ,* sometimes also in those from verbs of the second 
conjugation, t is used instead of e; as, horribllis, terribilis, from korreo 
wadterreo. 

/This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
« into i; ns f flexUfUisJeoeHbilis f sensiHUsf from flccto (Jlexu)J&c. 

4. (The termination tits, added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, after u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agilis, active ; fiexllis, easy to be bern^f ducttUs^ ductile ; svMlis, sewed > 
cocftlis, baked ; fertiUs } fertile r^from ago, &c./ v* d Ct.; / v c > - 1 1> , 

5. <The termination ictus or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feigned yconductitius, to be hired; suppositious, substituted, 

^from Jingo (Jictu)J&,c. 

6. (The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty? as, audax, audacious^/ hh 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious f from audeojloquor, rapio. 

$ 130. III./'Adjectives derived from participles, arid re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
ofj/doctus, learned. 

IV.^Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called - 
adverbials ; as, crastinus, of to-morrow^ hodiernus, of this day ; 
/'from crasjbnd hodie. 

V.f Some adjectives are derived from propositions, and may 
be called prepositionals ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra; J 
posterns, subsequent, from post, 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

$131. Compound adjectives are formed variously: — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, capripes, goat-footed— of caper and 
pes ; ignicomus, having fiery hair — of ignis and coma. 

% Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night— of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comiger, bearing horns — of 
cornu and gero; lefifer, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So carnivtirus, causidzcus, ignivomus, lucifugus, paritceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aiquamus, of the same 
age— of cequus and ovum ; celertpes, swift-footed — of celer and 
pes. So centimanus, decennis, magnanimus, misericors, unan- 
imis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgeminus, having a h 
dred arms ; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevil&quens, speaking 
briefly — of brevis and loquor; magnifXcus, magnificent— of mag- 
nus and facto. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, qualiscunque, 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in I. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, magnanimus — of mag- 
nus and animus. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicorpor, two-bodied— of fos 
and corpus. 

* 9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ; malesdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneficus, beneficent— of 
bene and facto; malevolus, malevolent— of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, omens, mad — of a and 
mens. So consors, dec&lor, deformis, implumis, inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, conc&vus, con- 
cave ; infldus, unfaithful. So improvidus, percdrus, prcedives, 
subaUndus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus, continual— of 
con and teneo; inscius, ignorant — of in and scio. So prcecipuus, 
promiscuus, super stes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant hi 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that, which follows it; as, imprudent— 
of in and prudent. 

PRONOUNS. 

$ 132* « A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

Ego, /. Hie, this or he. Sous, At*, here. it» t &c. 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he. Cujus ? whose f 

Sni, of himself, &c. Q'lis ? who 7 Noster, our. 

We, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Mens, my. Nostras, of our country. 

Iste, that or he. Tuus, thy. Cnjas ? of what country? 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Ego and tu are a species of appellatives of general application. Ego ii 
used by a speaker, to designate himself; tu, to designate the person whom 
addresses. Ego is of the first person, tu of the second, y 
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'Sui is also a general appellative, of the third person, and has always a 
reflexive signification. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also used re- 
flexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person, y 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

Metis, tuns, suits , noster, vester, and nostras, have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

' Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, meus, noster, and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects whichr 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 133* The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular. 
N. e'-go, I. tu, thou. 



G. me <-i, of me. tu'-i, of tkee. { "%[*£*- *~ 

D. mi'-hi, to me. tib'-i,* to thee. sib'-i,* to himself ,d&c. 

Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, &c. 

V. tu, O thou. - ■ 

Ab. me, with me. te, with thee. se, with himself, &c. 

Plural. 

N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. 



n (nostrum > r veV-trum or )„f n , M , ,- * .7 7 
Cr. \ , . . s of us. , . • > oj you. su'-i, of themselves 

\ or nos'-tn, $ J ves'-tn, S J 

D. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to ihemselves. 

Ac. nos, us. vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. ■ vos, O ye or you. 

Ab. no'-bis, with us. vo'-bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

Remarks. 

1. Mihi is very rarely contracted into mi. So min* for mihine, Pers. 

2. {The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse ; as, eg&met, I myself j) 

* See $ 18, 2. 
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vdkimet ipsi, for myself It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, 
nor to tu in the nominative or vocative. In these cases of te. tute er 
tutimet is used. In the accusative and ablative, teU in the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively^/ MtpU, nud, and Ud r fot 
me and ite, and f w for. tui, occur m the comic wnters. . 

3. Jfostrilm and vestr&m are contracted from nastrOrum, nostr&rum, and 
vestrOrum, vestrdrum. 

4. /The preposition cum is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns in 
both numbers ; as, mecum, nobiscum, &cf 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 134. 'Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes :— demonstrative, intensive, relative, inter* 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patrial: 

Notx. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. J 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

'Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are ifle, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are 
thus declined : — 

Plural 

M. F. M 

il'-li, H'-las, i!'-la, 

il-ld'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-ld'-rum, 

il'-lis, il'-lis, il'-lis, 
il'-los, il'-las, 



Singular. ' 

M. F. M 

N. il'-le, il'-la, il'-lud, 

G. il-li'-us,» il-ll'-us, il-ll'-us, 

D. il'-ii, il'-li, il'-li, 

Ac* il'-ium, il'-lam, il'-lud, 

Ak. il'-lo. il'-li. il'-lo. 



il'-lis. il'-lis. 
Iste is declined like tile. 



il'-la, 
il'-lis. 



Singular. 

M. F M 

N. hie, htec, hoc, 

Gf. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu'-jus, 

D. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. hunc, hanc, hoc, 

Ab. hoc hac. hoc. 



Plural 

M. F. jsr. 

hi, hs, hsc, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum* ho'-rum, 
his, his, - his, 

has, 



hos, 
his. 



his. 



hec, 
his. _S 



•Ss#$15. 
7* 
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Singular. 

M. F. JV. 

JV. is, e'-a, id, 

G. e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 

D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 

Ac. e'-um, e'-am, id, 

V. 

Ah e'-o. e'-a e'-o. 



M. 






Plural 



F. 

e'-», 



JV. 



e'-a, 
e-o'-rum, 



e-o'-rum, e-a'-rum, 

i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is 



e'-os, 



e'-as, 



e'-a, 



i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. 



Remarks. 



/f- 



1. Instead of Me, ottus was anciently used; whence olli in VirgiLJ Ilia, 
fern., for ttfu&ff and Mi, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also hcsc for h<& 
in Plautus and Terence. Eii for ex, im for eum, and £fa» and tlfrus for Us, 
occur in Plautus ; and «b, fern., for ei, and <?oZ>uj for iis, in Cato. 

2. From ecee, lo ! and the accusative of Me, iste, and is, are formed ecctU 
torn, eccillam, eccillud, tecum, eccam, &c., in both numbers. EcciUum is 
sometimes contracted into ettum. Ecca, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. Zrftc and Mic are compounded of itfe hie, and tUe Ate. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. They are more emphatic than Hit 
and iste. * 

Istic is thus declined : — 



M. 

X. ist'-ic, 
Ac. ist'-unc, 
Ab. ist'-oc. 



Singular. 

F. JV. 

ist'-cec, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 

ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 

ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 



. 






Plural 








M. 


F. 


jv. 


jv. 

Ac. 


j 







istf-890. 



fllic is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hie. and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujusce, 
hosce, hasce, hisce ; Mace, istdce, ejusce, istmcce, Usee. When ne, interroga- 
tive, is also annexed, ce becomes ci ; as, haecine, hoscine, kts&ne; istuccine, 
istaccine, istoscine ; Miccine, illanccine. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of modus, is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujusmddi, or hujuseemddi, of this sort ; cujus- 
mddi, &c. 

G.fDem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which u 
thus declined : — 







Singular. 






M. 


F. 


JV. 


JV. 


i'-dem, 


e'-a-dem, 


i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 


G. 


e-jus .clem, 


e-jus'-dem, 


D. 


e-f'-dem, 


e-I'-dem, 


e-I'-dem, 


Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 


e-un'-dem, 
e-cy-dem. 


e-an'-dem, 


i'-dem, 


e-a'-dem. 


e-a'-dem. 
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M. 

JV. i-i'-dem, 
O. e-o-run'-dem, 
n C e-is'-dem, or \ 
n ' I i-is'-dem, 5 
Ac. e-os'-dem, 

V. 

a, C e-is'-dem, or > 
M ' I i-is'-dem. 5 



Plural. 

F. 
e-ee'-dem, 
e-a-run'-dem, 
C e-is'-dem, or ) 
\ i-is'-dem, 5 
e-as'-dem, 

! e-is'-dem, or > 
i-is'-dem. $ 



JV. 
e'-a-dem, 
e-o-run'-dem, 

S e-is'-dem, or 
i-is'-dem, 
e'-a-dem, 



S e-is'-dem, or 



-is'-dem. 



Note. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into »,* as, 



INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 135. 'Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. §§ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Plural. 

M. F JV. 

ip'-si, ip'-sse, ip'-sa, 



Singular. 

M. F M 

N. ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D. ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

V. — - 

Ab. ip'-so. ip'-si. ip'-so. 



ip-so -rum, ip-sa^-rum,ip-s6'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-si s, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 
Remarks. 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse,/ 
tu ipse, Jupiter himself, &c. ^ 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipsissimus, his very self, are 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for td ipsd, 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 136. f Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis- 
quis y whoever. J 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introduce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceding noun, to whick 
they relate, and which is called the antecedent. 

/'Qui is thus declined : — 

> Singular. Plural. 

M F. M M F. AT. 



N. qui, qua;, quod, 

G. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

I). cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac, quern, quam, quod, 

V. 

4.6. quo. qui. quo. 



qui, quae, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, quae, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



ZS 



Remarks. 



1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qud, ana qui, cum is 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Queis and quis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plmral 
for quibusA Cujus and cui were anciently written quojus and qu&i. 

£ Quicunque, or quicumque, is declined like qui. J 

Qui is sometimes separated from cunque, by .the interposition of one or 
more words. \ 

f Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural 

M. F. JV. M. 



JV. quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, 

Ac. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, 

Ah. quo'-quo. qua'-qua. quo'-quo. 



JV". qui'-qui, 

D. qui-bus'-qttl-bus. 



Note. Quirquid is sometimes used for quidquid. Quiqui for quisqtds 
occurs in Plautus. J 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

$137. 'Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 

o!H!n»m ?}«*•' "A** * Ecquis ? ) Cujus ? whose t 

guwnam . y Ecquisnam ?\ is any one? Cujas ? qfwhmt 

Quinam? f ^w*? 10 * '? Numquis? J country? 

1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjectively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 



I4MMMMM 
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Quis is thus declined : — 
Singular. 

M. F JV. 

N. quis, quae, quid, 

O. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

D. cui, cui, cui, 

Ac. quern, quam, quid, 

V. 



Ab. quo. qua. 



quo. 





Phtral. 




M. 


F. 


JV. 


qui, 


quae, 


quae, 



quo'-rtim, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 
qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 



quos, 



quas, 



quae, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. ^/ 



Remarks on ^uis and qui. 

(a.) Quis is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnam , quisque and quisquam occur as feminine. 

(b.yfQui is used for the ablative of quis and qui, in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative qui. J 

(c.) [Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially after ec, si, ne, nisi, num, quo, quanta, and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of qualis ? what sort ? .J 

2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis, or nunquis, are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. 

Ecqui and nunqui also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, and, 
like that, used adjectively. 

4. JEcquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla- 
tive masculine. 

5. Cujus is also defective: — 



J*. 

JV. cu'-jus, 
Ac. cu'-jum, 
M. 



Singular. 

F. 

cu'-ja, 

cu'-jam, 

cu'-ja. 



JV. 
cu'-jum, 



Plural. 
F. 

JV. CU-J83, 

Ac. cu'-jas. 



6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination; 
cujas, cujdtis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called indefinites ; as, 
nescio quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
quis ; as, qui sit ap&rit, he discloses who he is. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

$ 138* /Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a particular 
individual. They are 



Allquis, some one. Quisquam, any one. 

Siquis, if any. Quispiam, some one. 

Nequia, lest any. Unusquisque, each. 
Quisque, every one. 

1. AUquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. 

M. 

al'-I-quis, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quem, 



Quidam, a certain one 
Quillbet, > any one you 
Quivis, ) please. 



JV. 

G. 
D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 



F. 
al'-I-qua, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quara, 



JV, 

O. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



al'-I-quo. 



M. 

al'-i-qui, 
al-i-quO'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, 
al'-I-quos, 



al'-I-qua. 

Plural. 

F. 

al'-i-qus, 
al-i-qua'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, 
al'-l-quas, 



JV. 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-i-cui, 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 

al'-I-quo. 



JV. 
al'-I-qua, 
al-i-quo'-ram, 
a-liq'-ui-bus, 
al'-I-qua, 



a-liq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-ui-bus. 

2 J Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But they sometimes have qwe in the nominative singular feminine. J 
Atilaui, siqui, and nequi, are found for allquis, &c., and the ablatives aUqui 

and siqui also occur. 
Allquid, siquid, and nequid, like quid, are used substantively ; aUquod, 

&c., like quod, are used adjectively. 

3. (Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodque, quidque, or quicque; 
quisquam has quidquam or quicquam; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quid' 
piam, or quipptam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, quapiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, uniuscujusque, umcuique, unumquemque, &c. The 
neuter is unumquodoue, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quitibet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 

that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural j as, quendam, quorundam, &c. 



* Pronounced a-lik'-toe-bus. See $$ 9, and 19, 4. 
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POSSES3IVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 1 39; The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quit, and designate something belong* 
ing to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suns, noster, vester, and cujus. Mens, 
tuns, and suus, are declined like bonus. ($ 105.) Mens has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely mens. 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
$ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like piger. See $ 106^/ 

Remarks* 

1. The termination pte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
singular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopte pondire,by its own weight ; 
suapte manu, by his own hand. 

STSuus, like its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Mens, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second personal See § 132. 

"PATRIAL PRONOUNS^ 

C These are nostras and cujas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination; as, nostras, nostratis. ; 



VERBS. 

§ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 

boy reads ; virtus laudator, virtue is praisedj equus currit, the 

horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;•— 4br it connects an 

attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, 1 am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copula. J y • . » • ■ < 

$ 141. (Verbs are either active^px neutef/ z> ' "* ** '' 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, 
I lore thee; sequUur consulem, he follows the consul v > 
('Most aetit&lfefr&s' aiajf express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ;. as, puer legit 
librum, the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber legitur a pugro, a book is 
read by the boy. J 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of the passive, and placing the subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or ab, according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to' exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
Ubrum, Ultras, &c, a book, a letter, &c. ', virtus laudator, virtue is praised, 
i. e. ab hominibus, by men. 

/The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. j » * .„, , ' , * 

§ 142. II. A nmttar verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs^ ego sedeo, 
I sit. * % <<J< /, ,\ / f /a x / *■' S>.>* -V- * 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgeo, I indulge, noceo, 
1 hurt, pareo, I obey,, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote rather a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful," &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object ; as, credo tibi salntem meam, I intrust my safety to you ; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mihi, believe me. 

Remark 1. ^Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, fido, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
soleo, I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vapulo, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives, J 

4. /Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de- 
pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to be transitive and intransitive, rather 
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than active and neuter. The former terms are more significant, but the 
latter are more commonly used, and have the same meaning. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moods, tenses, numbers*/ 
and persons 

MOODS. 

$ 143* 'Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
imperative, and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amabo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, si me obsecret, redibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which . 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama 9 
love thou. 

* 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amare,j 
to love. ' 

TENSES. 

$ 144. ^Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect, 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. -^ 

Present C action J amo, I love, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > am&bam, I was loving ; imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; ) amabo, I shall love, or be loving ; Future tense. 

Present C action } amdvi, I have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amaviram, I had loved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Future { pleted j J) amaviro, I shall have loved j Future perfect tense. 

8 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms* 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forma.^ 

Present C action } amor, I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amaoar, I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future { pleted j ) amdbor, I shall be loved ; Future tense. 

Present C action } amdtus sum, or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tens*. 
Past < com- > amdtus eram, oifulrum, I had been loved ; Pluperfect, 
Future ( pleted ; ) amdtus ero, or fuiro, I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect. 

$ 145. 1/ The present tense represents an action as . 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apiidParthos, signum datur tympdno ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum.^/ 

2.<The present tense may also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos bella gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging wai^J 

3./fhe present tense is sometimes used to*3escribe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ex eqtiis f provdlant in primum; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front.^ 

II /The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amdbam, I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, I was wont to read.^/ 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audilbat jamd&dum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expectabam y I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

A.fyhe imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past timej as, olim dim dabam, formerly when I was ready to 
give. *> 

III. 'The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amdbo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amavi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter, which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite. 
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V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before tbe time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antequam nuncius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cum ccenavero, proficiscar ; when I shall . 
have supped, I will go. ^ 

This tense is. often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. It hai 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second fur 
ture'm English. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
signifies, not " I am praised," but " I am in the act of being praised/' or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark l.rThe six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 

future tenses. *S 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must, 
in certain connections, be translated by might, could, would, or should ; 
might have, could have, &c. The tenses of this mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see §260. 

3. *The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomp!ete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. ^/ 

NUMBERS. 

§ 146. (Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural, y 

PERSONS. 

$ 147. /Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. J 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



Active. 




Passive. 




Person. 1. 2. 


3. 


I. 2. 


3. 


Singular. — s, 


t; 


r, ris, 


tur ; 


Plural, mus, tis, 


nt. 


mur, mini, 


ntur. 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

$ 148. n. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually four participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 



See $$ 105 and 111. 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in urn is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the/ 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

$ 149. tThe conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, . . . $ short; 

In the fourth, t long. 

Note. Do, dare, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

$ 150* A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verbal termination. 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amdbam, sunaverim, 
zmdtus. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
fect participle, 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, ev, 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of ev and etu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the thirdy 
root is formed by adding tu. See §171. 

■ 8* 
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Note, sin the second and fourth conjugations, e and t before o are 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination.^ In verbs 
whose second or third roots are formed Irregularly, the general root often 
Undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. ■ 

5/The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. ' Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives.^/ See § 149. 

/*In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or ij In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in io of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceant, u in capiunt, &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

§ 15 1. l./From the first root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
an9 the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
u, and- the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um, and iri, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle.^/ 

$152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

•As* the supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root must often be deter- 
mined from the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained by the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmus, mits de- 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and the con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in ama- 
remlni, mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain limits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus amimus and docimus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present. Regar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive — regimus either 
present or perfect indicative. 

§ 153* (Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Tnfiru Per/, Indie. Fut. Part 
Sum, es'-se, fii'-i, fu-ttt'-rus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. sum, / am, su'-mus, we ore, 

2. es, thou art,* es/-tis, ye\ are, 

3. est, he is ; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, I was, e-ra'-mus, we were, 

2. e'-ras, thou wast> J e-ra'-tis, ye were, 

3. e/-rat, he was ; e'-rant, they were. 




* In the second person singular in English, the plural form you is commonly used, 
except in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, you are. 
f The plural pronoun of the second "person is either ye or you. 
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Future, shall, or will. 

1. e'-ro, / shall be, er'-I-mus, we shall be, 

2. e'-ris, thou unit be, erM-tis, ye will be, 

3. e'-rit, he will be ; e'-runt, they will be* 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

1. fu'-i, I have been, fii'-I-mus, we have been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-is'-tis, ye have been, 

3. fu'-it, he has been ; fu-e'-runt or -re, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-S-ram, I had been, fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been, 

2. fu'-€-ras, thou hadst been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 
% fu'-fi-rat, he had been; fu'-fc-rant, they had been. 

Future Perfect, shall or will have. 

1. fa'-fi-ro, I shall have been, fii-eiM-mus, we shall have been. 

2. fu'-g-ris, thou wUt have been, fu-eiM-tis, ye wUl have been, 
3 fii'-g-rit, he will have been ; fu'-g-rint, they will have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

1. aim, I may be, s^-mus, we may be, 

2. sis, thou mayst be, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, he may be ; sint, they may be. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

1. es'-sem, I would be, es-se'-mus, we would be, 

2. es'-ses, thou wouldst be, es-se'-tis, ye would be, 

3. es'-set, he would be; es'-sent, they would be. 

m Perfect. 

1. fc'-g-rim, I may have been, fii-erM-mus, we may have been, 

2. fii'-fc-ris, thou mayst have been, fu-er'-l-tis, ye may nave been, 

3. fb'-fi-rit, he may have been ; fu'-g-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

« 

1. fu-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-se'-mus, we would have been, 

2. fii-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have been, 

3. fu-is'-set, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

3. es, or es'-to, be thou, es'-te, or es-to'-te, be ye, 

3. es'-to, let him be; sun'-to, let them be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, eaf-ee, to' be. 

Perfect, fu-is'-se, to have been. 

Future, fu-ta'-rus es'-se, to be about to be. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Future, fu-tu'-rus, about to be. 

Remarks. ^/ 

V lo4« 1./A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
osed, and is now found in the compounds abseiis, prtBsens, and po terns ^ 

2. The perfect/ui, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fuo, whence come also the participle futurus, and an old subjunctive 
present fuam,fuas,fuat; , ,fuant. 

2.(Fromfuo are also derived the following : — 

Subj. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent. 

Inf.pres. fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuitrem, 
&c, smdfuere. Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse, y 

4. Siem, sies, siet, for sim, sis, sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also eseit for erit, escunt for erunt, and fuvlrint for fuirint. 

5/Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 

but prosum has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 

e; as, 

Ind.pres. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
imperf. prod'-g-tam, prod'-fi-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. ■ They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before 5, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and f at the beginning of the second root. 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever i . is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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Pres. Ind. Pre*. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

Pos'-sum, pos'-se, «poi'-u-i, I can, or I am able. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

p C S. pos -sum, pot'-es, pot'-est , Pres. pos'-sim, &c. 

* J P. pos'-su-mus, pot-es'-tis, pos ; -sunt. Imperf. pos'-se m, &c. 

Imperf. pot'-g-ram, &c. Perf. pot-u'-g-rim, &c. 

Flit. pot'-e-ro, &c. Plup. pot-u-is'-sem, &c. 

Per/. pot'-u-i, &c. INFINITIVE. 

PtuD. pot-u'-6-ram, &c. „ . 

AL^ff. pot-u'-i-ro, &c. £ r "- P , 8 '" 8 ?-. , 

r J r 7 Per/, pot-u-is'-se.^ 

The following forms are also found ; — potessim and possiem, &c., for 
vossim, &c. ; potesse for posse; potestur for potest; and possitur for possii 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Jim?. Pres. Jn/*. Per/- -^^ Supine. 

A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-ma'-tum 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

jS f tng r . a -mo, Hove, 

a'-mas, thou lovest, 

a -mat, he loves ; 

Plur. a-ma'-mus, we love, 

a-ma'-tis, ye love, 

a'-mant, they love. 

Imperfect. 

Sing, a-ma'-bam, I was loving, 

a-ma'-bas, thou wast loving, 

a-ma'-bat, he was loving ; 

Plur am-a-ba'-mus, we were loving, 

am-a-ba'-tis, ye were loving, 

a-ma'-bant, they were loving. 

Future, shall, or will. 

Sing, a-ma'-bo, I shall love, 

a-ma'-bis, thou wilt love, 

a-ma'-bit, he will love ; 

Plur. a-maiy-T-mus, we shall love, 

a-mab'-T-tis, ye toill love, 

a-ma'-bunt, they will love. 
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Perfect, loved, or have loved. 

Sing, a-mfc'-vi, / have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ti, thou hast loved, 

a-ma'-vit, he has loved ; 

Pkar. a*-mav'-I-mus, we have loved, 

1 am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

am-a-ve'-runt or -re, they have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

Smg. a-mav'-e-ram, I had loved, 

a-mav'-e-ras, thou hadst loved, 

a-mav'-e-r at, he had loved ; 

Phtr am-a-ve-ra'-mus, we had loved, 

ara-a-ve-ra'-tis, ye had loved, 

a-mav'-e-rant, they had loved. 

Future Perfect, shall or will have. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-ro, I shall have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ris, thou wilt have loved, 

a-mav'-fe-rit, he wiU have loved; 

Plur. am-a-ver'-i-mus, we shall have foOed, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, ye wiU have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rint, they will have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

Sing, a'-mem, I may love, 

a'-mes, thou mayst love, 

a'-met, he may love ; 

Phtr. a-me'-mus, we may love, 

a-me'-tis, ye may love, 

a'-ment, they may love. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-m&'-rent, they would love. 
9 
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Perfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-rim, J may have loved, 

a-mav'-fe-ris, thou mayst have hved\ 

a-mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

Plur. am-a-verM-mus, we may have loved, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, ye may have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, J would have loved t 

am-a-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved, 

am-a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Plur. am-a-vis-se'-mus, we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved ' 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love; 

Plur. a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-to, let them love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to love 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, about to love. 

GERUND. 

O. a-man'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to ox for loving, 

Ac. a-man'-dum, loving, 

Ab. a-man'-do, by loving. 

SUPINE. 
Former, a-ma'-tum, to love. 
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$156. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Per/. Peart 
A'-mor, a-ma'-ri, a-ma'-tus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present 

» 

Sing, a'-mor, I am loved, 

a-ma'-ris or -re, thou art loved, 

a-ma-tur, he is loved; 

Plur. a-ma'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam'-i-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect 

Sing, a-ma'-bar, J was loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-ba'-tur, he was loved; 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-I-ni, ye were loved, 

am-a-ban'-tur, they were loved. 

Future, shall or mil be. 

Sing, a-ma'-bor, I shall be loved, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt be loved, 

a-mab'-i-tur, he will be loved; 

Plur. a-mab'-T-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-bim'-l-ni, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

Sing, a-ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, he has been loved; 

Plur. a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, ye have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re, they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

8. a^ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e -ras or fu'-e-ras, thou hadst been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e -rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, he will have been laved ; 

P. a-ma'-ti er'-l-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint, they will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing, a'-mer, J may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-i-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should &«. 

Sing. a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be loveK, 

am-a-re'-tur, he would be loved; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus aim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been loved. 
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Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been. 



S. a-ma -tus es'-sem or fu-is'-eem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, 

P. a-ma'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
a-ma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
a-ma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, 



I would have 
thou wouldst hone 
he would have . - 
we would have " g - 
ye would have R 

they would have J 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
JPlur. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



be thou loved f 
let him be lovedf 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. a-ma'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Future, a-raa'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLES.* 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
Future, a-man'-dus, 



loved t or having been loved, 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Loiter, a-ma'-tu, 



to be loved. 



Formation op the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are 
derived 



Active. 
Mnd. pres. amo, 

— imperf. anviAam, 
— — Jut. amabo, 
Subj.pres. amem, 
— ^ tmperf amdrem, 
Imperat. una, 
Jnf.prtB. amdre, 
J 3t art. pres. amans, 

— fuL 
amandi. 

9 # 



Passive. 

amor, 

amdbar, 

amdbor, 

"&mer, 
amdrer, 

'sundry 
amdrt. 



From the second root, 
amav, are derived 

Active. 
Ind. per/. amavt, 

— plup. amaWrom, 

— fut. per/. amaWro, 
Subj. per/ amav£rim, 

pluv. am&vissem, 

Inf. per/. amavisse, 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. amaturu? esse, 
Part. fid. amaturw, 
— - per/ 

Farm. Sup. amatum. 



From the third 
root, amatu. are 

derived 

Passive. 
amatuj sum, Ace. 
amatu« eram. &e. 
amatu* ero, &c. 
amatu* sim, See. 
amatot essoin, dee. 
amatu* esse, ate. 



amatumiri, 

amatax, 

Lot. Sup } amkm. 



J 
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$ 157. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Mo'-ne-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 

Ptrf. Ind. mon'-u-i, 

Supine. mon'-i-tum. 



Pres. Ind. 
Pres. Inf. 
Perf. Part, mon'-i-tua. 



mo'-ne-or, 
mo-ne'-ri, 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I advise. 

Sing, mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Phur. mo-ne'-mus^ 
mo-ne'-tis, 
mo'-nent. 



I was advising. 

8. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-n&'-bant. 



Present. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or -re, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Pfar. mo-ne'-mur, 
mo-nem'-i-nl, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 



S. mo-ne'-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-lur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or will advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bo, 

mo-ne'-bis, 

mo-ne-bit; 
P. mo-neb / -I-mus, 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

md-ne'-bimt. 



I shall or will be advised* 

S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-e-ris or -re, 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-I-mur, 

mon-e-bim'-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I advised, or have advised. 

8. mon'-u-i, 

mon-u-is-ti, 

mon'-u-tt ; 
P. mo-nu'-T-mus, 

mon-u-is'-tis, 

mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



1 was or have been advued. 

8. mon'-T-tus sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-T-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus est or fu -it ; 

P. mon'-T-ti su'-rous or fu'-T-mus, 
mon'-I-ti es'-tis or fu-is'His, 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



I had advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

8. mon'-T-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
mon'-T-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
mon'-T-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-T-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-eC^-nittfl, 
mon'-T-ti e-riZ-tis or fu-e-ra'-tib, 
mon'-I-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have advised. 
8. mo-nu'-e-ro, 



mo-nu f -e-ns, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 
P. mon-u-erM-mus, 
mon-u-er'-I-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

8. mon'-T-tus e'-ro or fu'-S-ro, 
moil'-I-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-T-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-T-ti er'-T-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
mon'-T-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
mon'-I-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can advise. 

8. mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-mus, 
mo-ne-a'-tis, 
mo'-ne-ant 



I may or can be advised. 

8. mo'-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-T-ni, 

mo-ne-an-tur. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Imperfect. 



I might, could , would, or 
should advise. 

8. mo-ne'-rem, 

mo-ne'-res, 

mo-ne'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mus, 

mon-e-re'-tis, 

mo-ne'-rent. 



I may have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mou-u-er'-I-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I might, could , would, or 
should have advised. 

8. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
mon-u-is-se'-tis, 
mon-u-is'-sent. 



I might, could, would, or 
should be advised. 

8. mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 

mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mur, 

mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 

mon-e-ren'-tur. 



Perfect. 

I may have been advised* 

8. mon'-f-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fn'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'-i-ti suit or fu'-e-rint 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

8. mon'-i-tus es / -sem or fu-is'-sem, 
mon'-i-tus es'-ees or fu-is'-ses, 
mon'-i-tus es'-set or fu-is -set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
mon'-l-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
mon'-I-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-seni. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

8. mo'-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 

8 mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne -tor, 

mo-ne'-tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-i-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 

Perf. mon-u-is'-se, to have ad- 
vised. 

Put. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to advise. 



Pres. mo-ne'-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mon'-i-tus es'-se or fii-is 7 - 

se, to have been advised. 
Put. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres. mo'-nens, advising. 
Fut. mon-i-tu'-rus, about to 
advise* 



Perf. mon'-I-tus, advised* 
Fut. mo-nen'-dus, to be ad* 
vised. 



GERUND. 
G. monen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-non'-do, &c. 
Ac. moaeo'-dum, 
Ab. monen'do. 

SUPINES. 

Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise. \ Latter, mon'-i-tu, to be advised. 



From the first root, mon, are 
derived, 



Active, 
moneo, 



Passive. 

moneor. 



hid. pre*. 

imperf. monibam, monibar, 
f ut. manibo, monibar, 

Sttbf. pres. moneam, monear, 
imperf . monirem, monirer, 



lmperat. 
Inf. pres. 
Fart, pres* 

fut. 

Gerund. 



mooe, 

monire, 

voonens, 

monendi. 



Formation op the Tenses. 

From the second From the third root, 
root, monu, are monitu, are 

derived, derived, 

Active. Passive, 

hid. perf. monus, monftti* sum, &e. * 
— — plup. monuircun f monfttM eram, &c. 
~—.fut. perf. monairo, monitu* era, ope, 
Suly. perf. monutrim, monftu* sim, &c. 
— — plup. moimUaem, monltu* essem. &c. 
Inf. perf: monuisse, monltu; esse, «fc. 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. moniturtw esse, monttom iri, 
Part. fid. moniturw*, 

— perf. monttu*, j 

Form. Sup. monftum. Lot. Sup. montta. / 



monire, 
monirif 

mxmendus. 




$158. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-e-re, 

Perf Ind. rex'-i, 

Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi, 
Perf Part, rec'-tas. 



I rule. 

Sing, re'-go, 
re'-gis, 

re -git J 
PJur. reg'-l-mus, 

reg'-i-tis, 

re'-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present, 

I am ruled. 

Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or -re, 
reg'-i-tur ; 

Plur. reg'-i-mur, 
re-gim'-i-nii 
re-gun'-tur. 
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& 



ACTIVE. 

I was ruling. 

re-ge-bam, 
re-ge'-bas, 



-ge'-bas, 
re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 
reg-e-ba'-tis, 
re-ge'-bant. 

1 shall or will rule. 

8. re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge'-mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent. 

I ruled or have ruled. 

S. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex'-T-mus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

S. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-e-rantl 



/ shall have ruled. 

8. rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rex'-e-rk ; 
P. rex : er'-!-mus, 

rex-er'-l-tis, 

rex'-e-rint. 



PASSIVE!. 

Imperfect. 

I was ruled. 

8. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
feg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

I shall or wiU be ruled. 

8. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

re-ge -tur ; 
P. re-ge -mur, 

re-gem'-T-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled* 

8. rec'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or-fu'-e-rat ; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-T-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-I-tis or fu-er'-i-tis,. 
rec'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

I may or can be ruled. 

8. re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -re, 
re-ga'-tur ; 

P. re-ga'-mur, 



Imay or can rule. 

8. re'-gam, 

re-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



re-gam'-I-m, 
re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



/ mighty could, would, or 
should rule. 

8. reg'-e-rem, 

reg'-e-res, 

reg'-fc-ret ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg'-e-rent 



I mighty couldy would, or 
should be ruled. 

8. reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rem'-T-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have ruled. 

8. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-I-mus, 
rex-er'-i-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

Imay have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'4-mus, 
rec'-ti si'-tis or fu-erM-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I might, could, would 9 or 
should have ruled. 
8. rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set ; 
P. rex-is-se'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rex-is'-sent 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty could, would \ or should 
have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus es ; -sem or fu-is'-sera, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec'-tus es -set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se-mus, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 
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VERBS. — THIRD CONJUGATION 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
rule thou. 
& re'-ge, or reg'-i-to, 



reg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-i-to, orreg-i-to'-te, 
re-gun'-to. 



be thou ruled. 

S. reg'-e-re, or reg'-f-tor, 

reg'-i-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pre*, reg'-fc-re, to rule. 
Perf. rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put. rec-tii'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to rule. 



Pres. re'-gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. re'-gens, ruling. Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 

Put. rec-tu'-rus, about to rule. | Put. re-gen'-dus, to be ruled. 

GERUND. 



G. re-gen'-di, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 



Ac. re-gen'-uu 
Ah. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg, are 
derived, 



Jnd.pres. 
— — imperf. 

fut. 

Subj.qres. 
imperf. 




Active. 

rego, 

iegibam, 

regain, 

regain, 

teg&rem, 

rege, 

ntgtrc, 

regeiw, 

JtgenaX 



Passive. 

legor, 

regtbar, 

regar, 

regar, 

reg&rer, 

regire, 

regendus. 



From the second root, 
rex, are derived, 

Active, 
bid. perf. rext, 

— plup. lexSram, 
•— fut. perf. rexiro, 
Bubj. perf. rex£rim, 

— plup. rexissem, 
Inf. perf rexisse. 



From the third 
root, rectu, are 
derived, 
Passive. 
rectu* sum, &e. 
rectu* eram, &c. 
rectu* ero, &.C. 
rectu* sim, &e. 
rectu* essem, &c. 
rectu* esse, dec. 



From the third root, 

Inf. fut. rectum* esse, rectum iri, 
Part. fut. recturtif, 
— - perf. 
Form. Sup. rectum. 



rectn*. 
Lot. pup. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



$159. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres. Inf. cap'-e-re, 
Perf. Ind. ce'-pi, 
Supine. cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to be 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf. Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



&. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-i-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 
cap'-e-ris or 
cap -i-tur ; 

P. cap'-i-mur, 
ca-pim'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



&. ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



S. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -r«, 
ca-pl-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



& ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ent. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-e'-tur ; 
P ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



Tbe parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep'-e-rara. 
Fut. perf cep'-e-ro. 

10 



Perf. cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-rara or fu'-e-ram 
Put . perf. cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present: 



8. ca'-pi-am 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



8. cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur j 
P. ca-pi-a'-mur r 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



8, cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, * 
cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf cep'-e-rini. 
Plup. ce-pis'-sem. 



Perf. cap'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup, cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap'-i-to, 

cap'-i-to j 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



8. cap'-e-re, or cap'-i-tor, 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
Fut. cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres, ca'-pi. 

Perf, cap'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

Put, cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres, ca'-pi-ens. 
Put, cap-tu'-rus. 



Perf cap'-tus. 
Put. ca-pi-en'-dua. 



GERUND. 
G. ca-pi-en'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Former, cap'-tum. | Latter, cap'-tu Jr 
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Hi 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 




$160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf. au-di'-re, 
Perf Ind. au-di'-vi, 
Supine. au-di'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf. au-di'-ri, 
Perf Part. au-di'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I hear. 

8. au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-di'-mus, 
au-dl'-tis, 
au'-di-unt. 



Present. 



lam heard. 

8. au'-di-or, 

au-di'-ris or -re, 

au-di'-tur ; 
P. au-di'-mur, 

au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un'-tur. 



I was hearing. 

8. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e-baixt. 



Imperfect. 

I was heard. 

8. au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba -tur ; 

P. au-dl-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-i-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or will hear. 

8. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mus, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au'-di-ent. 



I shall or will he heard. 

8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 

au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 

au-di-em'-i-ni, 

au-di-en'-tur. 



zs 
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ACTIVE. 



I heard or have heard. 

&. au-di'-vi, 

au-di-vis'-ti, 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-i-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

au-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



1 had heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-div'-e-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div'-e-rant. 



/ shall have heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-I-mus, 
au-di-ver'-l-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I have been or was heard. 

S. au-di-tus sum or fu-i, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di-tus est or fu -it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-di'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
au-di'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-di'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e'-rat ; 

P. au-di'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-di'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

S. au-di-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-di-tus e / -ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di-tus e'-rit or fu'-S-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti er'-i-mus or ftt-erM-mos 
au-di'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



1 may or can hear. 

S. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-at ; 

P. au-di-a'-mus, 
au-di-a'-tis, 
au'-di-ant. 



I may or can be heard. 

8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-a'-tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-i-ni, 

au-di-an'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Imperfect. 



I might, could, would, or 
should hear. 

8 au-di'-rem, 

au-di'-res, 

au-di'-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mus, 

au-di-re'-tis, 

au-di'-rent. 



I might, could, would, or 
should be heard. 

8. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 

au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 

au-di-rem'-T-ni, 

au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard. 

8. au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-l-mus, 
au-di-ver'-I-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus sim or fu'-$-rim, 
au-di'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti sint or fu'-S-rint. 



I might, could, would, 
or should have heard. 

8. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses*, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 

P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-di'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-di'-ti es-se'-nius or fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
au-di'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 

8. au'-di, or au-di'-to, 

au-di'-to; 
P. au-di'-te, or au-di-toj-te, 

au-di-un'-to. 
10 • 



be thou heard. 

8. au-di'-re, or au-di'-tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P. au-dim'-f-ni, 

au-di-un'-tor. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres* au-di'-re, to hear, 
Perf, au-di-vis'-se, to have 

heard. 
Put. au-di-tu'-rtts es'-se, to be 

about to hear. 



Pres. au-di'-ri, to be heard, 
Perf. au-di'-tus es'-se or fu is / - 

se, to have been heard* 
Put. au-df'-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing. Perf. au-di'-tus, heard. 

Put. au-di-tu'-rus, about to hear. Put. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 

GERUND. 

O. au-di-en'-di, of hearing, 
D. au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ac, au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en'-da 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. au-di'-tum, to hear. | Latter, au-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



Prom the first root, aud f are 
derived, 



Jnd. pres. 
— tmperf. 

Sufy.pres. 
— - tmperf. 
Itnperat. 
Lm. pres. 
rarUpres* 

Gerund. 



Active. 

audio. 

Budieoam, 

audiam, 

audiam, 

audirem, 

audi, 

audire, 

audfen*, 

txxdiendi. 



Passive. 

audtor, 

audiibar, 

audiar, 

audtar, 

audlrcr, 

audtre, 

auderi, 

audiendus. 



From the second root, From the third 
audiv, are derived, root, auditu, are 

derived, 

Active. * Passive. 

Ind. perf, audivt, audita? sum, &c. 

— — plup. audivlram, auditu* eram. dee. 

— — fut. perf. audiWfro, auditu* ero, Sec. 

Subf. perf. audivlrtm, auditu* sim, &c 

— plnp. audivi**em, auditu* essem, Ste, 
Inf. perf. audivi**e. audita* esse, etc 

From the third root, 

Inf. fut. auditurw* esse, auditum iri, 
Part. fut. audituru*, 

— perf. audita*, * 
Form. &up. andltum. Lot. Sup. audita. y 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

$ 161./ Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neater in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
* Mi-ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. I admire, &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra-bar, &c. I was admiring. 

Fut. mi-ra'-bor, I shall admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sum or fa/4, I have admired, 

Phip. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had admired. 

Fut. perf. mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have admired* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. I may admire, &c. 

Imperf. mi-r&'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Fut. pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. . mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus, having admired 

Fut. act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Fut,pass. mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
O. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-ra'-tum, to admire. — Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

$162* 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first ana 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im; as, edim for edam. 
duim for dem (from an old form duo), creduim andperduim for eredam ana 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in sim and velim, from 
sum and nolo, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and ibar, for iebam and 
ilbar, and the future in ibo and ibor, for iam and iar ; as, vestlbam, larglbar, 
for vtslil bam, largiebar ; scibo, opperibor, for sciam, opperiar. 

3. "The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voiceJs rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses.^ 

4. (The imperatives of dieo, duco, facto, and/ero, are usually written die, 
due, foe, and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com* 
pounds offacio which change a into i. Scio has not sci, but scito. J 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
rriino in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; as, 
famino for fare, progredimlnor for progreaimlni. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ; as, amarier for amdri, dicier for diet. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. AVhen the second root ends in v, a contraction often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by s, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or rjt as, audissem for audivissem, amdsti for amavisti, 
impU^runt for impleY&runt, ndram and ndsse for nov&ram and novisse. 

/ vVhen the second root ends in iv, v alone is often omitted ; las, audiiro 
for audititro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s or x, the syllables is, iss, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, evasti 
for evasisti, extinxti for eztinxi&ti, divissc for divis'isse; extinxem for extinx- 
issem, surrexe for surrexisBC ; accestis for accesaiatis, justi for jusaisti. So 
faxem for (facsiaaem,) fecissem. 

/o. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
Ere is less common than that in Grunt, especially in prose. ; 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, rectpso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in x, and frequently when it ends in s, only o and im 
are added ; . as, jusso, (Uxis. V, at the end of the root, is changed into s; 
as, levosso, locassim. U, at the end of the root, is changed into esso ; as, 
habesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
capso, faxo (facso),faxim (facsim). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A future infinitive in sire is also sometimes found, which is formed 
by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as before, v into a; 
as, impetrossire for impttroturus esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have ra- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. • 

12^n the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amStus, -a, -um, est ;. amdti, -a, -a, sunt, &c. 

Ftri, fuiram, fuirim, and fuissem, are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers j as, 
amdtus, -a, -um, esse or fuisse; amdtum, -am, -um, esse or fuisse ; amdti, -m 9 
•a, esse or fuisse; amdtos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. m .S 

But these participles in this combination with esse, are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ; as, cohortes ad me missum facias. Cio. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14J The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, I am about to love. 

amaturus eram, I was about to love. 

amaturus ero, I shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, J" was or have been about to love* 

amaturus fueram, I had been Sbout to love* 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, I would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. J 
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f FuXro is not found joined with the participle in rus, 

15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses neces- 
sity or propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, * 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. * 



Participles. 



16. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually only the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are adultus, cessdtus, clamdtus, coalitus, con- 
cretus, defect us f deflagrdtus, emersus, errdtus, interitus, obitus, occdsus, plar 
cXtus, redunddtus, regndtus, requietus, suddtus, suitus, triumpkdtus, ululdtus, 
vigUdtus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — camdtus, having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransus, having dined 5 and sometimes jurdtus, having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormiendus, 
errandus, regnandus, vigilandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
Forjjhe active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17( The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense y as, adeptus lihertdtem, having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdte, liberty having been obtained. 

So abomindtus, comitdtus, comment dtus, complexus, confessus, contestdtus, 

dctestdtvs y digndtus, dimensus, emensus, ementltus, emeritus, expertus, exse- 

erdtus, interpretdtus, largltus, machindtus, meditdtus, mercdtus, meidtus, 

oblitus, orsus, pactus, parfttus, per functus, pollicltus, testdtus, verier dtus, 

ultus. .-• 
y 

ISA The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavlsus, having rejoiced. (See in lists!) 

But ausus is used -both in an active and passive sense ; )as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefas, ausOque potlti. Virg. ^ ■ ^ 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 
futUrus. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in undus, especially when i precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undi, &c. * 



21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in 



in, s%- 
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nifying not, whose verbs do not admit of such composition ; they thus be* 
come adjectives ; as, inscienSj ignorant; impar&tus, unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amans, loving ; amantior, aman 
tisAmus. . In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prafeetus, a 
commander. 

Note. . Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtus, itus, and Htus, are yet adjectives ; as, aldtus, winged * 
turrttuj, 'turreted, <fcc. See § 128, 7. 

General Rules of Conjugation. 

§ 163. 1. 'Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fa- 
cto, factum ; habeo, habitum. 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. ^ 

Remark. /Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with c^as, curro, 
cucurrijf folio, fefelli ; cano, cecini ; parco,peperci. iThis prefix 
is called a reduplicatior^ The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See §§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. l,(b.) 

3.^Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
v simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
audxtum; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum.y 

'Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1C Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 

retain it 

•> 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de- 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, <b, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into i, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
' trisyllable ; as, habeo, habui, habitum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro- 
hibitum. 
i But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 

i compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, 
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but sometimes changes e into i, and the third root has e ; as, 
facto, feci, factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; tcneo, tenui, 
tentum; rctineo, retinui, retention. J 

Note. /The compounds of cado, ago, frango, pango, and tango, retain 
a, and those of salio retain u, in the third root^i 

Exc. 4. Compounds of pario, and some of do and cubo, are of different 
conjugations from their simple verbs. 
A lew other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

$ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in atu; as, amo, amavi, amaturo. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dasn ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus, and the supines in um and v 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d. t m., and u. 
Abundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given,- whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts which have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



*Abundo, r. to overflew. 

AccQso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

tAdumbro, to delineate. 

iEdiflco, r. d. to build. 

JEquo, r. d. to level. 

iEstimo, r. d. to value. 

*Ambulo, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. a. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

•t Ausculto, to listen. 

*t Autumo, to suppose. 

tBasio, — , d. to kiss. 

*Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

*Boo, to bellow. 



tBreviq, to shorten. 

fCoeco, to blind. 

tCaelo, to carve. 

f Calceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcitro, to kick. 

Canto*m. to sing. 

Cap to, m. r. d. to sieze. 

tCastigo, m. d. to chas- 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think. 

Comparo, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considero, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum. 
concremo, r. 

tCreo, r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment. 

Culpo, r. d. to blame. 

f Cuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care. 

Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decoro, d. to adorn. 

"tDelineo, to delineate. 

Desidero, r. d. to de- 
sire. 

Destino, d. to design. 

Dico, m. r. d. to dedi- 
cate. 

Dicto, to dictate. 

tDolo, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow. 

Dupllco, r. d. to double* 
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Dnro, r. to harden. 

tEffigio, to portray. 

Equlto, to ride. 

tEnucleo, to explain. 

Erro, to wander. 

Existf mo,u.r.d. to think. 

Explore, m. d. to search. 

Exalo, m. r. to be ban- 
ished. . 

FabrXco, d. to frame. 

tFatrgo, r. d. to weary. 

Festlno, r. to hasten. 

FiimOyT.d4o Strengthen. 

Flagito,m.d. to demand. 

•Flagro, r. to be on fire. 
connagro, r. 
deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

Formo, r. d. to firm. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFrano, to bridle. 

tFraudo, d. to defraud. 

tFrio, — , to crumble. 

Fugo, r. d. to 'put to 
ftfaht. 

tFunao, r. to found. 

tFurio, — , to madden. 

tGaleo, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

Geato, d. to bear. 

Glacio, — , to congeal. 

Graro, d. to weigh 
down. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Hablto, m. d. to dwell. 

*Halo, — , to breathe. 

Hi&mo. m. to winter. 

*Hio, a. to gape. 

tHumo, r. a. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d. to throw. 

Ignoro, r. d.'to be igno- 
rant. 

Impgro, r. d. to com- 
mand. 

tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inchoo, r. to begin. 

tlndago, r. d. to trace 
out. 

Indico, m. r. d. to show. 

tlnebrio, — , to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to initiate. 

Inqulno, to pollute. 

lnstauro, d. to renew. 

Intro, r. d. to enter. 

Invito, d. to invite. 

lrzlto. r. d. to irritate. 

11 



It&ro, u. d. to do again 
Judico. r. d. to judge. 
Jugo, a. to couple. 
Jugalo, m. d. to butcher. 
Jaro, d. to swear. 
Laboro, r. A. to labor. 
Lacgro, d. to tear. 
*Laclo, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher. 
tatro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libgro. r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Ligo, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to melt. 
Lito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxario, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
Macfllo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d.to command. 
MandQco, to chew. 
*Mano, to flow. 
MatQro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, a. d. to tell. 
*Meo, to go. 
*Migro,u. r. d. to depart. 
*M into, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
tMinio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
Mitlgo, a. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

f demonstro, d. 
Mato, r. d. to change. 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNavIgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomtno, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nunc&po, r. d. to name. 
Nuntio, m. r. to tell. 

renuntio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech 
Obtrunco, r. to kill. 
Ongro, r. d. to load 



Opto, d. to wish. 

tOrbo, r. to deprive. 

Orno, r. d. to adorn 

Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 

Paco, d. to subdue. 

Paro, r. d. to prepare. 

Patro, r. d. to' perform. 

*Pecco, r. d. to sin. 

tPio, d. to propitiate. 

Placo, r. d. to appease, 

Ploro, m. d. to oewail. 

Porto, u. r. d. to carry 

Postino, m. r. d. to de- 
mand. 

Privo, d. to deprive. 

Probo, m. u. r. d. to op- 
* prove. 
comprSbo, m. 

Profllgo, d. to rout. 

Propgro, d. to hasten. 

*tProp!no. to drink to. 

Propitio, d. to appease. 

Pugno, r. d. to fight. 

Pubo, d. to beat. 

Purgo, uj. d. to deanse. 

Puto, d. to think. 

Quasso, d. to shake. 

Radio, to emit rays. 

Rapto, d. to drag. 

Recupgro, m. r. d. to 
recover. 

Recaso. r. d. to refuse 

Redundo, to overflow. 

Regno, r. d. to rule. 

tRepudio, r. d. to reject. 

Resgro, d. to unlock. 

*tRetalio, — , to retali- 
ate. 

Rigo, to water. 

Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 

Roto, to whirl. 

Sacriflco^m.fo sacrifice 

Sacro, d. to consecrate. 

tSagino, d. to fatten. 

Salto, r. to dance. 

Salato, m. r . d. to salute 

Sano, r. d. to heal. 

Satio, to satiate. 

tSataro, to fill. 

Saacio, d. to wound. 

*Secundo, to prosper. 

Sedo, m. d. to allay. 

Servo, r; d. to keep. 

*tSibllo, to hiss 

Sicco, d. to dry. 

Signo, r. d. to mark out. 
asfligno, m. 
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Simulo, r. d . to jrretend. 
Socio, a. to associate. 
*8omixio, to dream. 
Speeto, m. r. d. to (e- 

QpeTo y r. d. to hop*. 
*8piro, to breathe, 

conspfro. 

exsptro, r. 

ftnsptro, d. 
Spolio, m. d. to rob. 
Sjmmo, to foam. 
8bllo, to drop. 
Btimalo, to goad. 
Stioo, to 5f«Jf. 
8ado, to sweat. 
Suffbco, to strangle. 
Bttgillo, d. to tottRt. 
Sup«ro, r. d. to owr- 



Sappedfto, to afford. 



•Sapplico, m. to <icp* 
plicate. 

# Susurro> to whisper. 

Tardo, to oetay. 

Taxo, d. to r«e. 

Temfiro, d. to rfejEfe. 

TempSro, r. d. to tem- 
per. 
©btempSro, r. to oicy. 

Tento, m. r. d. to /r^. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Termlno, r. d. to trmit. 

Tiulbo, to stagger. 

TolSro, u. r. d. to bear, 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

*tTripudio, to flfasce. 

Triumpho, t. to tri- 
umph. 

Trucido, p. d. to A*M. 

Turbo, d. to diseurb. 

*Vaco, to be at leisure. 



*Vap6lo, m. d. to ie 

Vario, to- diversify. 
Vaato, d. to /ay teafto. 
VellTco, to jrfudfc. 
Verbero, ?. d. to &eal. 
•Vcitigo, to osartkfsr 
Vexo, a. to toaje. 
Vibro, d. to brandish, 
VigUo, d. to ttatdL 
Vi6k>, m. r. d. to wV 

kte. 
Vhio, d. to vitiate. 
Vito, u. d. to jAaat. 
Ulalo,to Aotol. 
Umbro, r. to shads. 
Voco, r. d. to catf. 
*Volo, to Jly. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 
Vulnezo, d. to wound. 



§ 16& The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
firtegutar or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Gre»o, crtpui, to make a noise. dimleo, -Sri or -ui, r. (-aturua). 

"diocrepo, -ui or -avi. *emIco, -ni, r. (-atoma). 

inerepo, -ui or -avi, -I turn, or ft turn, "intermlco, 



*fpercr£po f — . 
*trecrtpo, — . 
*Cjibo, cubui, cubltum (sup.), to re- 
cline. 
ineQbo, -ui or -avi, d. 
7%0M compounds of cubo «?A£cA fcz&e 
m 6t/or* l» y ore o/ { A* fAiro* con- 
jugation. 
Do, aedf, datum, m. r. d. to 41*0. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and veuumdo ; tAe otAer com- 
pounds of do are 0/ the third 
conjugation. 
PttWftdemui, domXtam, r.d. to tame. 
Ffico, fricui, factum or fricatum, 
d. to rub. 
©onfrlco, — , -atom, 
iafrfco, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 
rua, to help. 
JBo aojuvo, -jQvi, -jutum, m. r. d. 
*La4*, — , to totter. 
Lww^lari, lava turn, lautum or lo- 
ftiun ; {sup.) lautum or lavft- 
ium, lavalarua, d. to wash. 
Lay* is also sometimes, of the 
tkirf conjugation. 
•Mico, micuj, to glitter. 



'promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
to kill. 
eneco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
f internSco, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plica turn, to fold. 
dupltco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplTco and repKco have -avi, 

-atum. 
**8upplico, -avi, m. r» 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Hum, -ituras. So im plico. 
complico, -ui, -Ttum or -atum. 
expllco, -avi or -ui, -atum or 
-ttum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. a. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -una. 
•perpoto, -avi. 
gteco, secui, sectum, secaturus, d. 
to cut. , 

*circuins6co, — . 
*interseco, — , d. 

"pereeco, -ui _ 

j>r©a*co, -ui, -turn or -atom. $9 
teseco, 4. 
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•Sono, aonui, -aturus, d. to sound, 
•consono, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

pra-sono. 
"tesdiio, -tvi. 
*asa6no, — . So circumsdno and 

diesdno. 
*Sto, steti, stataras, to stand, 

*antesto, -st£ti So circumsto, 

intersto, supento. 
*consto, -stlti, -stataras. So 

exto, insto, obsto, perato. 



*prawto, -etlti, -stataras, d. 

*adsto, -stfti, -stiturus. 

*prosto, -stin. So teste. 

"disto, -r-. So substo. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. 80 d*» 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ai, -ftum. 

intono, -ui, -slam. 

*ret5no ? — > 
Veto, vetui^r i\i t vetitum,to forbid. 



Abomlnor, d. to abhor. 
Adalor, d. to flatter. 
.ASmalor, d. to rival. 
•Aprlcor, to bask in the 

sun. 
Arbitror, r. d. to think. 



$ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, art 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 

"Frumentor, m. to for- Opgffnor, m. to eater. 

age. tOtior, to bet leisuro. 

Furor, m. to steal. Pabttlor, ra. d. to gram* 

Glorior, r. d. to boast Palor, to wander. 

Gratulor, m. d. to con- Percontor,m.totKf«jsr«, 

gratulaie. Periclltor, d. p. to try. 

Aspernor, d. p. to de- Hortor, d. to encourage. tPiacor, m. to fish. 

spies. Imltor, u. t. d. to tint- Popular, r. d. p. to toy 

Aucapor, r. p. to hunt tote. waste. 

after. Indignor, d. to disdain* Pnedor, m. to vlunder. 

Aaxitior, p. to help. Infitior, d. to deny. Praelior, to fight. 

A versor, d. to dislike. Insector, to pursue. Precor, m. u. r. d. to 
Calumnior, to calumni- Insidior, jr. a. to lie m 

ate. wait. 

Causor, to allege* Jaculor, p. to dart. 

*Comissor, m. to revel. Jocor, to jest. 

Lffitor, r. d. p. to rejoice. Rixor, to scold. 

Lamentor, a. p. to be- "Rustlcor, to live tali* 

waiL country. 

*tLujnor, m. to gather Sciscltor, m. p. to te- 

,/Sel. otcirtf. 

Luctor, d. to wrestle. *Scitor, m. to osJL 

Medlcor, r. d. p. to AesZ. Scrutor, p. to search. 

Medltor, p. to meditate. Solor, d. to comfort. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to Spatior, to walk about 

buy. Specalor, m. r. d. to 
Minor, to threaten. view. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. tStipuloi; p. to 



Comitar, p. to accom 
pony. 

Concionor,to harangue. 

"Confabulor, m. to dis- 
course* 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConsplcor, to see. 

Contempfar, d. p. to 
view. 

Crimlnor, m. p. to 
blame. 

Cnnctor, d. p. to delay. 



prav. 
Recorder, d. to r 

bar. 
Riraor, d. to search* 



Deprteor, m. r. d. p. to Miseror, d. to ptry. 



late. 



deffrecate. 
*f Digladior, to fence. 
Dignor, d. p. to think 

worthy. 
Doralnor, to rule. 
Epalor. r. d. to feast. 
*ramulor, ra. to wait on. 



ModSror, a. d. to rate. tSuavior, d. to Joss. 
Modalor, d. p. to mod- Susplcor, to suspect* 



ulate. 
Moror, r. d. to delay. 
tMutuor, p. to borrow. 
Negotior, r. to traffic. 
•fWugor, to trifle. 
Fafur, (defect.) a. d. to Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

speak. See $ 183, 6. Opfiror, to t«w£. 
JJenor, r. to ice^p toti- Oplnor, u. r. d. to MtnA. Versor, to oe employed, 
day. ■ Opitulor, m. to A«fp. Vaeiferor, to foaat. 



Tester, d. p. to witness. 
So detestor. 

Tutor, d. to defend. 

Vagor, to wander. 

Veneror, d. p. to wor- 
ship. 

Venor, ra. to hunt 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

$ 167* Verbs of the second conjugation end in to. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and etu, commonly end in 
« and Uu; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



*Aceo, to be sour. 
*Albeo, — , to be white. 
Arceo, d. to drive away. 

coerceo, d. to re- 
strain. 

exerceo, d. to exer- 
% eise. 
•Areo, to be dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to be warm. 
•Calleo, — , to be hard. 

•percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be bald. 
*Candeo, to be white. 
*Caneo, to be hoary. 
"Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn. 
•Clareo, to be bright. m 
•Clueo, — , to be famous. 
*Denseo, — , to thicken. 
•Diribeo, — , to distri- 
bute. 
*Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
•Egeo, r. to want. 
•Emineo, to rise, above. 
•Flacceo, to wither. 
•JTOaveo, — ,to be yellow. 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
*Fceteo, — , to be fetid. 
•Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
"Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo,d. to hinder. 

•fperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tpostkabeo, to post- 
pone. 

preebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
•Jaceo, r. to lie. 
*Lacteo, — , to suck. 
"Langueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
•Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, — , to be livid. 
*M aceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo, r. to deserve. 

tcommereo, to de- 
serve. 

tdemereo, d. to earn. ■ 

temereo, to merit. 

*tpermereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve. 
•Mcereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to warn. 

prcemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
*Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy. 
*Nigreo, to be black. 



*Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

•Oleo, to smell. 

*Palleo, to be pale. 

*Pareo, m. r. a. to obey. 

•Pateo, to be open. 

Placeo, to please. 

•Polleo, — , to be able. 

*Puteo, to be nauseous. 

*Putreo, to be putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to gUiter. 

*Rigeo,,to be stiff. 

*Rubeo, to be red. 

*Scateo, — , to overflow* 

*Sileo, d. to be silent. 

*Sordeo, to be filthy. 

*Splendeo, — , to shine. 

"Squaleo, to be finil. 

*Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to be amazed. 

Taceo, r. d. to be silent. 

*Tepeo, to be warm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to defer. 
tabsterreo, to deter. 
tconterreo, f to 
texterreo, yfright* 
tperterreo, ) en. 

•Timeo, d. to fear. 

*Torpeo, to be torpid. 

•Tumeo, to swell. 

*Valeo, r. to be able. 

*Vegeo, — , to be strong. 

*Vieo, — , to bind. 

*Vigeo, to be strong. 

* Vireo, to be green. 

•TJteo, — , to be moist* 



§ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and itu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and itu. 

Notx. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forma of the third 
conjugation. 
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Aboleo, -€vi, -Ytum, r. d. to efface. 

•Algeo, aJsi, to be cold. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to tern. 

Audeo, auaus sum, r. d to dare. 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to in- 
crease. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to be- 
ware. 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -um or -Itum. 
•percenseo, -ai. 
•succenseo, -ui, d. 

Cieo, civ i , citum, to excite. The per- 
fect civi stents to come from cio, 
of the fourth conjugation, 

Compleo, -evi, ~€tum, to fill. So 
the other compounds of pleo. 

*Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -evi, -Stum, d. to Hot out. 

Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 

*Faveo, fitvi, fauturus, to favor. 

"Ferveo, ferbui, to boil, it is some- 
times of the third conjugation. 

Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 

Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish, v 

Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 
gnash. 

*Fujg>eo, fulsty to Mute. 

Fulgo, of the third conjugation, 
is also in use. 

Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 

•Hasreo, mesi, haesurus, to ^€»cJk. 

Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to 
indulge. 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum, r. to order, 

•Luceo, lux i, to *Atne. 
polluceo, -luxi, -luctum, 

*Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

*Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 
remain* 



Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtam, 

niisturus, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to mom. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to sootho 
*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
. Neo, nevi, netum, to spin* 
•Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeo, — , propensran. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dino. 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh* 
• *Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dissideo, -stdi. So presided. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, eolltus sum o^solui, to be as- 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbin, to suck in. 

"abaorbeo, -sorbin or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. tomdmise. 
Teneo, temii, tentura, r. d. to hokL 

Tike compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, lersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Tergo, of the third conjugation* 
is also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. 1%$ 

compounds have the perfect tondi. 
Torque*, torsi, tortum, d. to twist. 
Torreo, torrui, tostura, to roast* 
•Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or urgueo, ufgi, 4. to urga. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 



§ 169, Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 



Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it 
pleases. 

Licet, licuit or licltum est, it is law- 
ful. 

Liquet, liquit, it is clear 



Piget, piguit or pigTtemesty4.il 

grieves* 
Poenltet, poBoituit, peniturus, d. if 

repents. 
Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d. it 

shames. 



Miseret, miseruit or miserltum est, Tiedet, taaduit or tiesum est, it 

it pities. wearies. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behaves. So pertffidet. 

Note. Lubct, Ac., ore sometimes written for tfyet, Ac., especially 1a 
the comic writers. 

II* 
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$ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, merltus, to deserve. 

confiteor, confessus, d. p to etc- Misereor, miser! tua or misertus, to 

kmnoledge. pity. 

*tdiffiteor, to deny. Polliceor, pollicltus, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to do- Reor, ratus, to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuftus, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licitus, to hid a price. Vereor, veritus, a. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

$171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding 5 ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpse, carp- 
tum; arguo, argut, argutum. 

In annexing s and tu, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

!• Q fft *, ftnd Wi at the end of the root, form with s the doable letter 
x in the 2d root; in the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed . 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi), rezt, rectum; veho, vexi t vectum, 
cefuo, coxi, coctum. • 

Note. lnfluo } fluxi, and struo, struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before s and tu ; as, scribo, scripsi 9 scriptum. 

3. D and t } before s, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, 
elausi; cedo t cessi. After m t p is sometimes inserted before s; as, sumo, 
sumpst. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 
(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 

Bibo, ExcQdo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

£do, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 
Emo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the .compounds of the obsolete cando,fendo, and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
rowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of these changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franeo, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funao, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

Cffido, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add v to the root of the verb ; m, 

Alo, Consulo, Gemo, Rapio, Txemo, 

Colo, Depso, Geno,(ofo.) Strepo, Volo, 

Compesco, Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo, 

Meto and pono add su 7 with a- change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add l».— 

Arcesso, Cupio, Lacesso, Rudo, 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Quero, with a change oft into a. 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in sco 

dropping sc ; — 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Sterno, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Gemo, Sero, Sperno, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or f. add **, in 
stead of ttf,, to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, claudo f clausum; defendo, defensum; cedo, cessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu. 

The following, also, add su, with a change of the root :— » 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Prerao, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add to, with a change of the root : — 

Cerno, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rnmpo, Sisto, Sterno, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in «; these drop sc before to, 
except pasco, which drops c only. 

Exc. 7. The following have Uu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n into s. 

Geno, (obs.) Vomo, 

The following have Uu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Quoto, with a change qfi into s. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

§ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acutum, d. to sharpen. *Batuo, bated, d. to beat. 

Ago, egri, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perttgo. *Cado, cecldi, casarus, to fall. The 
*9jnbigo,—, to doubt. Sbsatftgo. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change ana drop the reduplication. 

a into i. See § 189. Si. occldo, -clai, -cftsum, r. to set. 

•prodlgo, -figi, to squander. Cedo, cecldi, ensum, r. d. to cut. 
Alo, alui, alltum or altum, d. to Ins compounds change e into 



I, and drop the redupUea* 
•Ango, anxd, to strangle. turn. 

Arguo, argui, argtltum, d. to convict. From candeo, of the second con* 

Ajroeeso, -cesslyi, -cessltum, r. <L to jugation, is formed 

call for. aocendo, -cendl, -censum, d. to 
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kindle. So the other com* 



*Cano, cedui, d. to sing. The. com- 
pemntw change a into i. 

•coiicino, -cinui. So occlno, 
prnclno. 

•acclno, — . Soinclno,interclno, 
•uccfno, recino. 
•Ciposao, 4viy r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Carpo, carpui, carptum, d. to pluck. 

The compounds change a into e. 
Cedo, oewi, cessum, r. to yield. 
Cello, (obsolete.) 

ezceHo, -celled, -celsum, to excel. 

*antecello, — . Spprocello, re- 
cello. 

percello, -culi, -culsum, to strike. 
Cerno, crevi, cretum^d. to decree. 

Cerno, to see, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 
*Clango, — , to clang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change au into a. 
MClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal. 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to till. 

tocculo, -cului, -cultum ,d. to hi<U. 
Como, compsi, comptura, to deck. 
*Compe«co, -pescai, to restrain, 
Consulo, -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, credltum, r. d. to be- 
lieve. 
."Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 

*accumbo, -cubui, to lie down. 

So die other compounds which 

*Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

excodOj-cudi,-cusum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupltura, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri, cursurus, to run. 

Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 

decurro, decurri, decursum. 
*Dego, degi, d. to live, [takeaway. 
Demo, dempsi, demptura, r. d. to 
TDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r d. to say. 
"Disco, dHTci, discfcartS} d. to team. 



*I>Mpeaco, — , to separate, 

Di vl do, divlsi.di visum, r.d.to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -dldi, -dltum, d. to hide. So 

condo. indo. 
addo, -dldi, -dltum, r. d. to add. 
A dedo, edo. prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -dldi, -dl turn, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -dldi, -dltum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum,m. r. d. to lead. 
Edo y edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Exuo, exui, exGtum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptnm, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, -ceaal turn, to execute 
Facie, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it cJianges a into 1, and has a 
regular passive. Compound- 
ed with other words, it retains 
a when of this conjugation, 
. and has the passive, no, fac- 
ta*. See § 180. 
FaJlo, fefeili, falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
offendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetltti is rare. 
*3unfero, — . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See $ 162, 18. 
confido, conftsus sum or conf idi, 

to rely on. 
diffido, diffisus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi. fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidi, fistum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flee to, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Flige, flixi, to dash. So conflT grn. 
amigo, -flixi, -flictum ) to ttjfacU 

So infligo. 
profllgo is of the first conjugation. 
F!uo, flujei^ flaimi) r. to fttfw. 
Fodio, fbdi, feasum, d. to dig. 
Frango, tregi, fraetum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a tnso \. 
*Fremo, ftemui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , ftesom or frasum* $b 

gnasn. 
Frigs-, fiici} ftiotum or frixcna> tr. 
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•Fugio, fiigi, fiigitflnis, d. to flee. 
Fundo, fucu, fusum, r. d. to pour 
*Furo, — , to rage. 
*Gemo, gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, (obsolete geno,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget. 
*Glisco, — , to grow. 
*Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingruo. 

•congruo, -grui, to agree. So 
Gero, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbQtum, d. to imbue. 
Mncesso, -cesslvi, to attack. 
tlnduo, indui, indatum, to put on. 
Jango, junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cesslvi, -cessltum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change a into i. 

allicio, -lexi, -lectura, d. to allure. 
So iliicio, pellicio. 

elicio, -licui, -HcTtum, to draw out. 
Ledo, laesi, lesum, m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds change re into i. 
*Lambo, Iambi, to lick. 
Lego, legi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
aUe'go, perlSgo, pralego, rele- 
go, suble'go, and translego; 
the other compounds change e 
into i. 

difigo, -lexi, -lectum, to love. 

intelRgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 
understand. 

negllgo, -lexi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
Lingo, — , linctum, d. to lick. 

•delingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
*Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -liqui, -lie turn, r. d. „ 

delinquo, -liqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitarus, d. to atone. 

abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 

diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansuM, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metQtum, d. to fear. 
"Mingo, minxi, mictum, (sup.) to 

make water. 
Mlnuo, minui, minatum, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to 

Molo, molui, molltum, to grind. 

Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emungo, -munxi, -munctum, to 
wipe. 

Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to kail. 
innecto, -nexui, -nexum. So 
annecto, connectp. 

Nosco, novi, notum, d to learn. 
agnosco, -novi, -nltum, d. to 

recognize. 
cognosco, -novi, -nltum, u. r. d. 

to know. 
*dignosco, — . So pnenoseo. 
ignosco, -novi, -ndlum, d. to 
s pardon. [m. t. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 

Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitflrus, d. to re- 
fuse. 
"annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 

Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So expando. 
dispando, — , -pansum. 

Pago, (obs.) peplgi, pactum, to bar* 
gain. 

Pango,panxi, pactum, panctOrus, d. 

to drive in. 
• compingo, -pegi, -pactum. So 
impingo. 
*oppango, -p€gi. 

*depango, — . So repango, sup- 
pingo. 

•Parco, peperci or parsi, parsOrus, 
to spare. 

Pario, peperi, partum. paritarus, d. 
to bring forth. The compounds 
are of the fourth conjugation. 

Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 

Pecto, — , pexum, d. to comb. 

Pello, pepuli, pulsum, d. to drive. 
The compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 

Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 
The compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 

Peto,petIvi, petTtum, m.u.r. d. to ask. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pinsum or 
pistum, to grind. 

*Plango, planxi, plancturus, to la- 
ment. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to ap- 
plaud. So applaudo. The other 
compounds change au into o. 

Plecto, — , plexum, d. to twine. 

•Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain. 
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Pono, posui, posltum, r. d. to place. 
Pooo, and its compounds, ancient- 
ly had posivi in the perfect, 
*Posco, popoaci, d. to demand. 
Prehendo, > ,. , . 

Prendo i * " sum > r - "• *° 8elze * 

Premo,pressi,pressum, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring oat. 
*Psallo, psalli, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, pupugi, punctura, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -puxictum. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctuin. 
*repungo, — . 
Qusero, quaes! vi, quossltum, m. r. d. 
to seek. Hie compounds change 
m into i. 
Qpatio, — , quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; as, 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, quievi, quietum, r. d. to rest. 
Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to shape. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in* 
toi. - 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. So 
eripio and preripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
*pergo (for pern go), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
surgo (for surrigo), surrexi, sur- 
rectura, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-. ob-, pro-rodo, want 
the perfect. 
*Rudo, ruditri, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitQrus, to fail. 
diruo, -rui, -rutum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
*Sapk>, gapivi,to be wise. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
reeipio, -si pi vi or -sipui. 
•tScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
Sealpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
grave. 
fScaudo, — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e, as, 
ascendo, aieeum, ascensum, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, scivi, scitura, d. to ordain, 
Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. ts 

write. 
Sculpo,sculpsi,sculptum, d. to carve, 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consero, -sevi, -situnr. So ins£- 

ro, r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have semi ; as, 

assero, -serui, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, sessum,/r om 

sedeo. 
N Sino, sivi, siturus, to permit. 

desino, desivi, uesitum, r. 
Sisto, stiti, statu m, to stop. 

*absisto, -stiti. So the other com- 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, solvi, solutum, r. d. to loose. 
Spar go, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Sperno, sprevi, spretum,d. to despise. 
*tSpuo, spui, to spit. 

*respuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statui, statatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Sterno, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternuo, sternui, to sneeze. 
*Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

ditftinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So extinguo, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, stridi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to tie 

hard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 
Sugo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo,sumpsi,sumptum, r. d. to take. 
Suo, — . sutum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
dissuo. 

insuo, -sui, satum 

*assuo, — 
Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch* 
The compounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplication* 

contingo, contlgi, contactum* r 
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Tego, texi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 
*Temno, — , d. to despise. 

contemno, -terapat, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or ten turn, to 
stretch. The compound* drop 
the reduplication; as, 
extendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
tum. So in-, oa- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compitunds have tentam. 
"tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the same second ana third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tiitam, d. to rub. 
Texo, texui, texLum, d. to weave. 
lingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

suatollo, sustali, sublatnm, r. to 

take away. 
*attollo, — . So cxtollo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
*Tremo, tremni, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatam, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trado, trusi, trusnm, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutndi, tunwim or tastim, to 
beat. The compounds drop the 
reduplictUion, and have tuaura. 
Yet detuiisum, oblunaum, and 

retunaum, are also found. 
TJngo, unxi, unctura, d. to anoint. 
Uro, nasi, iwtuin, d. to bum. 
*Vado, — ,togo. & supervado. The 
other compounds have v*ai; as, 
*evado, evasi, r. So pervade; 
also invado, r. d. 
Veho, vexi, veetum, r. to carry. 
Velio, velli orvulsi, vulsum,d.tojmR, 
So avello, d. } divello, eveUo, d., 

revello. 
77(6 other compounds have veJJt 
only, except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 
*Vergo, versi, to incline. 
Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 
Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. 
Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 
* Viso, — ,d. to visit. 
*Vivo, vixi, victurus, d. to live. 
Volvo, volvi, volutum, d. to roll. 
Vomo, vomui, vomltum, r. d. to 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

$ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 

and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 

primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 

want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 

the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed :— 

•Aeesco, acni, a. to grow sour. 

*JEjrrvBCo } to grow sick. 

•Albesco, — , s. to grow white. 

•Alesco, — , s. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -aKtum, to grow 
together. 

"Ardesco, arsi, a. to take fire. 

•Aresco, — , b. to grow dry. 

•exaresco, -arui. So inaresco, 
perareseo. 

'Aogesco, auxi, «. to increase. 

*Cafneo, oalni, a. to grow warm. 

*Carvesao, — , a. to become bald. 

"Candesco, candtii, a. to grow white. 

' Canesco, canut, a. to become /wa- 
ry- 



"Clareaco, clarui, a. to 
*Condormiaco, -dormlvi, a. to go to 

sleep. ^~ 

"Conticeaoo, -tieui, to become silent. 
*Crebresco, -crebui and crebnu, to 

increase. 
*Crudesco, cnidui, to become mas. 
•Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
•Evilesco, evilui, to become worth* 

less. 
*Extimeaco, -timui, to 6a 
•Fatisco, — , to gape. 
"Flacceaco, flaccui, a. to 

weak. 
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•Fenreaco, ferbui, s. to grow warm, 

•Floresco, florui, a. to begin to flour- 
ish. 

•Fraceaco, fracui, to grow mouldy. 

•Frigeaco, — , a. to grow cold. 
•perfrigeaco, -frud. So refri- 
geaco. 

*Frondeaco, — , s. to put forth leaves. 

*Frnticeaco, — , to put forth fruit. 

*Gefaaco, — , a. to freeze. 

*congelaaco, -avi, s. to congeal. 

*Gemiaco, — , s. to groan. 

•Gemmasco, — , to bud. 

*Generaaco, — , a. to be produced. 

*Grandesco, — , to grow large. 

•Gravesco, — , to grow heavy. 

*Hereaco, hesi, s. to adhere. 

*Hebeaco, — , s. to grow dull. 

•Horreaco, horrui, a. to grow rough. 

"Humeaco, — , s. to grow moist. 

•Ignesco, — , to take fire. 

*Indoleaco, -dolui, d. to be grieved. 

*Inaoleaco, — , to become haughty. 

*Integraaco, — , to be renewed. 

•Juveneaco, — , to grow young. 

*Langueaco, langui, s. to grow lan- 
guid. 

"Lapideaco, — , to become stone. 

*Latesco, — , to grow broad. 

•Latesco, latui, to be concealed, a. So 
delitesco, -litui ; obliteaco, -litui. 

•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 

•Liquesco, — , a. to become liquid. 
*deliqueeco, -licui. 

*Luceaco, kuri, a. to grow light. 

*Lutesco, — , s. to become muddy. 

*Maceaco, — , s. ) . , 

•Macreaco, -, yo grow lean. 

*remacresco, -macrui. 

*Madeaco, madui, s. to grow moist. 

*Marcesco, marcui, a. to pine away. 

*Maturesco, matured, to ripen. 

•Miseresco, raise nii, a. to pity. 

*Mitesco, — , to grow mild. 

•Molleaco, — , to grow soft. 

*Muteaco, — , to become silent. 
*obmutesco, obmutui. 

"Nigreaco, ni^roi, a. to grow black. 

*Niteaco, nitui, a. to grow bright. 

•Noteaco, notui, to become known. 

•Obbruteaco, — , to become brutish. 

•Obcallesco, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 

"Obdormiaco, -dormlri, a. to fall 
asleep. 

**Obaurdesco, -surdui, to grow deaf. 

*Oleaco, (scarcely used.) 



aboleaco, -olfivi, -olftum, a. to 

cease* 
adoleaco, -olfivi, -ultum, a. to 

grow up. 
exoleaco, -olfivi, -olfitum, to grow 

old. So obaoleaco. 
*inoleaco, -olfivi, d. to increase. 
*PaUeaco, pallui, a. to grow pale. 
•Pateaco, patui, a. to be open. 
*Paveaco, pavi, a. to grow fearful. 
*Pertimeaco, -tiraui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
*Pingueaco, — , to grow fat. 
*Pubeaco, — , to come to maturity. 
*Pueraaco, — , to become a boy. 
"Puteaco, putui, a. > to become pu- 
*Putresco, putrui, a. ) trid. 
"Rareaco, — , to become thin. 
"Rigeaco, rigui, a. to grow cold. 
*Rubesco, rubui, a. to grow red. 

•erubeaco, -rubui, a. 
"Reaipiaco, •aipui, a. to recover wis- 

dom. 
*Saneaco, — , to become sound. 

*conaaneaco, -sanui. 
"Senesco, aenui, n.&.to grow old. So 

conaeneaco. 
*Sentisco, sensi, a. to perceive. 
"Sicceaco, — , to become dry. 
*Silesco, ailui, a. to grow silent. 
"Solideaco, — , to become solid. 
*Sordeaco, aordui, 8. to become filthy. 
"Splendeaco, aplendui, a. to become 

bright. 
"Spumesco, — , to foam. 
•Sterilesco, — , to become barren. 
"Stupeaco, atupui, a. to- be aston- 
ished. 
Sueaco, suevi, auetum, a. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabeaco, tabui, a. to waste away. 
"Teneresco and -aaco, to become 

tender. 
"Tepesco, tepui, a. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, 8. to grow torpid. 
"Tremiaco, tremui, a. to begin to 

tremble. 
•Tumeaco, tumui, a. to be inflated. 
"Turgeaco, tursi, a. to swell. 
*Valeaco, valui, a. to become strong. 
* Vanesco, — , to vanish. 

*evanesco, evanui. 
•Veteraaco, veteravi, to grow old. 
"Vireaco, vinii, a. to grow green. 
*Vivesco, vixi, a to come to Itfe. 

*reviviaco, -vbri. 
*Uveaco, — , to become moist. 
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$ 174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The com' 
pound* change a into i. 

adjpiscor, adeptua. & indipiacor. 
Expergiscor, experrectus, to moake. 
Fruor, fruitus or fiructus, fruiturus, 

d. to enjoy. 
Fungor, functus, r, d. to perform, 
Gradior, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
as, 

aggredior, aggressus, to attack. 
*Irascor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
"Liquor, to melt, flow. 
Loquor, locutus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniacor, (obsolete.) 

comminiscor, commentua, p. to 
invent. 

*reminiscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritarus, d. to die. 
Nanciscor, nactiis or nanctus, to ob- 
tain. 



Nascor, natus, naaciturus, u. to& 

born. 
Nitor, nixua or niaua, nisarus,** 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblitus, d.toforgrt 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciacor. 
Patior, passus, r. d. to suffer, 

perpetiot, -peasua. 

From plecto, to twine. 

amplector, amplexus, a. p. to 
embrace. 

complector, com plexus, p. So 
circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectua, r. to depart. 
Queror, queatu*, m. u. d. to com- 
plain. 
•Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secutus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
*Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p.to+vemgo. 
Utor, usus, r. d. to use. 

Note. Devertor, prancrtor. reverter, compounds of verto, are used +m 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses; reverter alao, sometime*, 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

$ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in itu; as, Audio, attdlri^ 
audittuR. 

Tbe following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Tvi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to Hear. 
*Gio, civi, to excite. 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
•Donnio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expedio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
•Gestio, -ivi or -ii, to desire. 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r.d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lento, -Ivi or -ii, d. to militate 
Mollto, -Ivi or -ii, d. to soften. 
*Muffio, -ivi or -ii, to heVUtWm 

' 12 



Munio, -Tvi or -ii, t. d. tofortffy. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii,<4. to nourish. 
Partio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. • 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Redtmio, -Ivi, to rrtnon. 
Sarrio, -Ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know. 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to servo 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabilio, -ivi or -ii, to establish* 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -U, r. to tinkle. 
Vestio, -ivi or -A, to clothe. 
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§ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 

A'imoio, — , nmic turn, d, to clothe 

"Balbutki, — , to stammer. 

Bullio, — , to boil. 

"OfKculJo, — , to he dim-tightcd. 

"Cambio, — , to exchange. 

* Dement io, — , to be mad. 



Faroio, farsL, farctam, to cram. 
Fastidio, -ii, -Itum, d. to disdain 
*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 
•Ferocio, — , to be flerce. 
Falcio, fulei, fiiltum, d. to prop. 

"Glocio, — , to cluck. 
"Glutio, glutii, to sictdlow. 
•Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt. 
Ilauno, liausi, hauaturu, li an stums, 

hausurus, d. to draw. 
"Hinnio, — , to neigh. 
'Ineptlo, — , to trifle. 
*Lnscivio, Uscivii, to be wanton. 
"I.igurio, ligurii, to feed delicately. 
•Lippio, — , r. tobe blear-eyed. 
"Obedio, abedii, r. to obey. 

Patio is of the third conjugation, 
but its compounds are of the 
- fourth. 



aperio, iperui, aperturo, c. d. to 

tijien. So operio, d. 
comperio, compCri, compeitum, 
to find out. So reperio, r. A. 
Paxio, — , to beat. 
•Prurio, — , to itch. 
"Queo, quivi or quii, to be able. So 
nequeo. 

Sawio, ansvii, r. to rage. 

"Safin, aalui or aalii, to leap. The 
compounds change a info i. 
"absilio, — . So circumailio. 
"assilio, -ui. So dissilio, inoilio. 
'deailio, -ui or -ii. Soeisilio, re- 

silio, subsilio. 
•transilio, -ui or -jvi, d. So pro 






?r sanctum, 



Saicio, Barei, sartum, d. to patch. 
•Saaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, scasum, t. to feel. 
Sepelio, sepellvi or -ii, sepultum, r. 

Sepio, aepsi, septum, d. to hedge oa. 

"Smgultio, — , to sob. 

•Sitio, sitii, to tliirst. 

Suffio, -ii, -Itum, d. to fumigate, 

"Tuasio, — , (o cough. 

"Vagio, ragii, " 









Note. Desiderativa v 
cept tlieae three ; — esurio. 
to marry ; "parturio, -\vi, 



Vincio, vinii, vinctum, r. d 
■bs want both the second and third r 
,bl in travail. See |' 187, 11. 3.' 



$ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 



Aaaentior, araensui 
Blandior, blnndltu. 
" Experior, eipertus 
Largior, targilua, | 

McLior, menaus, d. 
Molior, molitUH, d. 



\ d.];.toasstnt. Opperior, oppertu 
to flatter. to wait for. 

: a. to try. Ordior, orsus, d. p. t B ... 

to lavish. Orior, ortus, ori turns, d. to sjirin^ up. 
. to lie. Except in tin present infinitive, 

> measure. this verb seems to be of the third 

i move a mass. conjugatioi 



rr opperitiu, d. 

™be ofti 
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Partior, partitas, d. to divide. subjunctive are sometimes of Ike 

Potior, poiitus, r. d. to obtain. The third conjugation in the poet*, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortitus, r. to cast tots. 



IRREGULAR VERB& 

$ 178. 'irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, volo 9 fero 9 tdo y fio, eo, and their compounds.^/ 

Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in genera], given. Some 
parts of volo and its compounds are wanting. 

I.'Volo is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly by a change in the 
vowel of the root. In the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive* 
after e was dropped, r was changed into I. 

Pres. Indie. Pre*, fafin. Perf. Indie. 

W-lo, vel'-le, vol'-u-i, to be willing, to wish. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pre*. S. voMo, vis, vult ; Perf. vol'-u-i 

P. vol'-ti-mus, vul'-tis, vo'-lunt Plup. vo-lu'-S-ram. 

Imperf. vo-le'-bam. FuL perf. vo-lu'-e-ro. 

FuL voMam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. S. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Perf. vo-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mua, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plup. vol-u-is'-sem* 

Imperf S. vel'-lem, vel'-les, vel'-let; 

P. vel-le'-mus, vel-le'-tis, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres- vel'-le. Pres. voMens. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. - ' 

Note Volt and voltis, for vult and vulUs, are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2.^Nolo is compounded of non and volo. Non drops its 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into d 
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Pre9, Indie, Pres. Infin. Perf. Indie 
NoMo, nol'-ie, nol'-u-i, to be unwitting. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres, S, noMo, non'-vis, non'-vult ; Perf, nol'-u-L 

P. nol'-A-mus, non-vul'-tis, noMimt Plup. no-lu'-e-ram. 

hnperf, no-ltf-bam. Put. perf, no-lu'-e-ro 
Put. noMam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prts* S. noMim, no'-lis, noMit ; Perf. no-lu'-g-rim. 

P. no-li'-mus, no-li'-tis, n<y-Iint. Plup. nol-u-W-Bem* 

hnperf. S. nol'-lem, nol'-les, nol'-let ; 

P. nol-lef-mus, nol-le'-tis, noF-leeL 

IMPERATIVE. 
51 2. noMi, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-lr'-te, or nol-i-ttf-te 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, nol'-le. Pres, noMens. 

Perf. not-u-is'-se. ^/ 

Note. Nevis and nevolt, for nonvis and nonvult, occur in Piauta*. 

3/Malo is compounded ofmagis and vofo. In composition 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels (ad) 
are then contracted into d. 

Pres. Indie, Pres, Infin, Perf, Indie, 
Ma'-lo, mal'-le, mal'-u-i, tobenwremUvng. 

INDICATIVE. 
Prts. S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf. mal'-u-i. 

P. mal'-u-mus, ma-vul'-tis, maMunt. Plup. ma-lu'-g-ram 
hnperf. ma-Ie'-bam. Put. perf. ma-lu'-e-ro. 

Fut. ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-lim, ma'-lis, ma'-lit ; Perf. ma-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ina-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint. Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 

hnperf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let ; 

P. mal-le'-mus, mal-le'-tis, mal'-lent. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal'-le. Perf. mal-u-is'-se. / 

Noti. Mavdlo, mav&lam, mavtlim, and mavdlem, for malo, malam y 
Ste. } occur in Plautas. 
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$ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie. Fe'-ro, (to bear.) 
Pres. Infin. fer'-re, 
Perf. Indie. tu'-li, 
Supine. la'-tum. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, (to be borwe.) 
Pre*. Infin. fer'-ri, 
Perf. Part, la'-tus. 



Pres. S. fe'-ro, 

fere, 

fert; 
P. fer'-I-mus, 

fer'-tis, 

fe'-runt. 
Imperf. fe-re'-bam. 
Fut. fe'-ram. 

Perf. tuMi. 
Plup. tu'-l£-ram. 
Fut.perf. tu'-le-ro. 



Pres. fe'-ram. 
Imperf. fer'-rem. 
Perf. tu'-te-rim. 
Plup. tu-lis'-sem. 



S. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-to ; 
P. fer'-te, or fer-to'-te, 

fe-run ; -to. 



Pres. fer'-re. 

Perf. tu-lis'-se. 

Fvt. la-ta'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. fe'-rens. 
Fut. la-ttt'-rus. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres, S. fe'-ror, 

fer'-ris or -re, 

feW-tur ; 
P. fer'-I-mur, 

fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 
Imperf. fe-re'-bar. 
Fut. fe'-rar. » 

Perf. la'-tus sum or fu'-i. 

Plup. la'-tus e'-rain or fu'-€-i 

Fut . perf. la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-S-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 

Perf. la'-tus sim or fu'-e*-rim. 

Plup. la'-tus es -seiii or fu-is'sem 

IMPERATIVE. 

S. fer'-re, or fer'-lor, 

fer'-tor , 
P. fe-rim'-T-ni, 

fe-run'-tor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perf. 
Fut. 



la'-tus. 
fe-ren'-dus. 



GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Former, la'-tum. | juauer. ia-iu. y 

$ 180. /rio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from ihejirst root, except the present infinitive 

12 • 



Latter, la'-tu. 
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and the participle in dus f have the terminations of the active 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice offacio, which has no regular passive. 

Pres. Indie* Pres. Infitu Per/. Part. 

Fi'-o, fi'-g-ri, fac'-tus, to be made or to become* 

INDICATIVE. 

Prm S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Per/. fac'-tus snm or fii'-i. 

P. fi'-mus, fi^tis, flaunt Plup. fac'-tus e'-ram or fu'-g-ram. 

hnperf. fi-e'-b&m. Fut.perf. fac'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, fi'-am* Plup. fac'-tus es'-sem or ru-is 7 - 

Imp. fi'-e-rem. sem. 

Per/, fac'-tus ran or fu'-S-rim. 

IMPERATIVE, INFINITIVE. 

S. J or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pres. fi'-e-ri. 

P. fi'-to or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-to. Per/ fac'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

JftiJ. fac'-tum i'-rL 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf. fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. j 

FuL fa-ci-en'-dus. ^ 

Note.' The compounds of facto which retain a, have also fio in the 
passive ; as, calefacio, to warm ; passive, caleflo ; bnt those which change 
9 into i form the passive regularly. Yet conjit, defit, and n\fit 9 occury* 
See § 183, 12, 13, 14. 

$ 181. ' Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum .•— 
Thus, 

Tnd .pres. r. , est; , > k 

Sub}, imperf. , es'-eee, es'-set; es-se'-mus, y • 

hnperat. |££j ; 6>M * ' 

Inf. pres. es'-se. 

Ind. pres. pass. , , es'-tur. J 

Note. In the present subjunctive, cdim, edis, &c., are found, for edam, 
•das,&c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 

$ 182* < i Eo is irregular in the parts which, hi other verba, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive, 
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and the present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Notk. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived front that 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Prts. Indie Prts. Infix. Perf. Indie. Ptrf. Pari. 

E'-o, i'-re, i'-vi, iMurn, J»g* 

INDICATIVE. 

Pre*. & e'-o, is, it; Put. S. i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit; 

P. i'-inus, i'-tia, e / -unt P. ibM-mus, ib'-i-Ua, r*-btmt 

hnptrf. S. i'-bam, i'-bas, r*-bat ; Perf. i'-vi. 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup. iv'-e-ram. 

i'-bant JFV./>er/.iv / -e-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prts, S. (/-am, e'-as, e'-at ; Ptrf. ivMMrim. 

P. e-a'-mus, e-a'-tis, e / -ant Plup. i-vis'-aem. 

Imperf. S. if-rom, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-re'-mus, i-re'-tia, i'-rent. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE, 

& i or i'-to, i'-to ; Prts. i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-to'-te, e-un'-to. Ptrf. i-via'-se. 

Fid. i-tu'-rus eaZ-ae. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Prts. i'-erw, (gtn. e-un'-tis.) > e-un'-di, &c. 



FuL i-tu'-rus. 



Remarks. 



1. lam, its, iet, are sometimes found in the futtrre. rstis,issem, and use, 
are formfd by contraction for ivistU, ioissetn, and ivisse. See § 102, 7. 

2." In the passive voice are found the infinitive m, and the third persons 
singular itnr, ibatur, ibltur, itum est, &c. ; eatur, irdtur, &c, which are used 
impersonally^/ 

3. /The compounds of eo, including veneo, me conjugated like the sim- 

J»le verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than ivi. (See 
i 170.) A (I co, in tip, prtetereo, subeo, and transeo, being used actively, are 
ound in the passive voice, luittur occurs as a future passive of into. 
Ambio is regular, like audio. J 

/Quto and iwtfu.ro are conjugated like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur./ 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

$ 1 83. ' Defective verbs are those which are not used 

in certain- tenses, numbers, or persons. y ' 



wlO DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

There are many verbs which are not found in all the tenses, numbers* 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, 
are considered "so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persona 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

f The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1 Odi, I hate. 7. Qu&so, J pray. 12. Confit, it is done. 

2. Cccpi, / have begun. 8. Ave, / . ., 13. Debt, it is wanting. 

3. Me mini, I remember. 9. Salve, 5 * 14. lnfil, he begins. 

4. Aio, \ T sav 10. Ap&ge, begone. 15. Ovat, he rejoices. 

5. Inquam, ) *" 11. Cedo, tell, or give 

6. Fari, to speak. me. 

1. Odi, ccepi, and memini, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

In». perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; plup. od'-S-ram ; Jut. perf. od'-S-ro. 
SvBJ.perf. od'-g-rim; plup. o-ais'-sem. Isr. per/. o-<uV-se. 
Part. Jut. o-sQ'-rus j perf. o'-sus. 

Note. Exosus and perosus, like osus, are used actively j/ Odlvit, for 
odit, occurs in Cicero. 

/ 2. 2nd. perf. cce'-pi ; plup. coep'-S-ram ; Jut. perf. .coep'-S-ro. 

Subj. perf. coep'-fi-rim; plup. cce-pis'-sem. Inf. perf. coe-pis'-se. 
Part. fut. ccep-tu'-rus ; perf. ccep'-tus. 

Note. In Plautus are found a present, capio, present subjunctive, 
c&piam, and infinitive caeplre.f Before an infinitive' passive, captum est 9 
&c., rather than cippi, &c, are commonly used. / 

3*' Ind. perf mem'-I-ni; plup. me-min'-6-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'ng-ro. 
Subj. perf. me-min'-e'-rim j plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 
I nf. perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 
Imperat. 2pers. me*nen ; -to, mem-en-to'-te. 

Note. Odi and memXni have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and 
future. In this resect h novi y I Jpow, the perfect ofnosco, to learn, agrees 
, with odi and memini. * f*' t t r- * / c*o> ■*'.-.* « * « ' *• « * * ( "*.*.* *** >-c 

4- Ind. pres. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai-e'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai-e'-bat ; , ai-e-ba'-tis, ai-g'-bant. 

SvBJ.pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant 

Imperat. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

5. Ind. pres. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-qw^in'-^uI-mufl, in'-qal- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp. , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , — , — . 

fut. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , 1 — — . 

— perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit j , ■ , . 

Bdbj. pres. , , in'-qui-at j , , . 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. j 
1 ■ 1 1 1 11 — — ^ 

• Pronounced a ~yo f l'-yunt, &c. See y 9. t ais with ne is contracted to drift*, 



***** fe^V&AyO /> 
, fab'-t-tnr. 



ta. 
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6. Iif d. pres. .— , — , fa'-tur ; fuL fa'-bor, — 

Imperat. fa'-re. Part. pre*, fans ; perf. fa'-tus ; fut. fan'-du*. 
Imfin. pres, fa'-ri. (jtKRVHD,gen. fan'-di ; abl. fan'-do. Surra *,fa'-ti 

>» In like manner the compounds aff&ri, efi&ri, and profiH.S++*L ,v 

f 7. IifD. pres. qu&'-so, , que'-sit) ques'-u-mus, , — . 

Ikp. pres. qucs'-e^iey 

8. Imprrat. a'-ve, o-ve'-to ; a-ve'-te. Inf. a*v*'-re. 

{ 9. Ind. pres. sal'-ve-o. fut. sal-ve'-bis. Inf. pres. sal-vfi'-re. 
Impsrat. sal'-ve, sal-vfi'-to; sal-ve'-te. / 

10. Imperat. ap'-ft-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, and plur. oe'-do; pi. cet'-te/w ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fut. con-fi'-et. 

- Sub j. pres. eon-fi'-at j imperf. con-fi'-S-ret. Inf. pres. con-fi'-fi-ri 

C\ 



A 



13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; pi. de-f I'-unt. Subj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-fi-ri. ) 

4. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; jtf. in-fl'-unt. 

15. Ind. pres. o / -vat. Subj. jirw. o'-vet ; imperf. o-va'-ret. 
Fart. pres. o'-vans j perf. o-v&'-tus. Gerund, o-van'-di.J 

Remark 1. Among defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
following- — Forem, fires, &c, fore, (see §154, 3.) Ausim, ausit; ausint. 
Faxo and faxim, faxis, faxit, faxlmus, faxitis, faxint. Faxcm. The form 
in 9 is an old future perfect ; that in xm a perfect, and that in cm a plu- 
perfect, subjunctive.^ See § 162, 9. 

2fln the present tense, the first person singular, furo, to be mod, and 
dor and der, from do, to give, are not used. / 

3. A few words, sometimes classed witndefectives, are formed by con- 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si ; as, sis for si vis, sultis for #» 
vultis, sodes for si audits. 



*/*! 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



§ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not adftrit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delect at, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; eontingit, it happens ; evenit, it happens ; scribitur, 
it is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 



Jsi>. Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 
Perf. 
Plvp. 



1st Conj. 

delectat, 

delectabat, 

delectabit, 

delectavit, 

delectavgrat, 



Fut. perf. delectaverit. 



2d Conj. 

decet, 

decebat, 

decebit, 

decuit, 

decuerat, 

decuerit. 



od Conj. 

eontingit, 

contingebat, 

continget, 

con ti git, 

oontigerat, 

contigerit. 



4th Conj. 

evSnit, 

eveniebat, 

eveniet, 

evenit, 

evengrat, 

evenerit. / 
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1st Conj. 2d Conj. 

Sub. Pres. delectet, deceet, 

Imp. dele eta ret, deceret, 

Per/. delectavcrfr, decuerit, 

Plup. delectavisset. decuisset 

1st. Pres. delectare, decgre, 

Per/, delectavisse. decuisse. 



Zd Conj. 

contingat, 

continggret, 

contigerit, 

contigisset. 



4th Conj. 
even i at, 
even! ret, 
evengrit, 
evenisset. 



continggre, evenlre, 
contigisse. evenisse. J 



2. /As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ah ; as, faveo tibi, I favor thee, or favetur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. ' 



Pres. pugnatur, 
Imp. pugnabatur, 
Fut. pugnabitur, 
Perf. pugnatum est 

or fuit, 
Plup. pugnatum erat 

or fugrat, 
Fut.p. pugnatum erit 

or fugrit. 



Pres. pugngtur, 
Imp. pugnaretur, 
Perf. pugnatum sit or 

Fuerit, 
Plup. pugnatum esset 

or fuisset. 



Pres. pngnari, 

Perf. pugnatum esse 

or fuisse, 
Fut. pugnatum iri. 



Indicative 

favetur, 
favebatur, 
favebitur, 
fautum est or 

fuit, 
fautum erat or 

fugrat, 
fautum erit or 

fugrit. 



Mood. 

currftur, 
currebatur, 
curretur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fugrat, 
cursum erit or 

fugrit. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



faveatur, 
faveretur, 
fautum sit or 

fuent, 
fautum esset 

or fuisset. 



curratur, 
currergtur, 
cursum sit or 

fuerit, 
cursum esset 

or fuisset. 



Infinitive Mood. 



favgri, 
fautum esse 

or fuisse, 
fautum iri. 



cum, 
cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum iri. 



venltur, 
veniebatur, 
venietur, 
ventum est or 

fuit, 
ventum erat or 

fug rat, 
ventum erit o? 

fugrit. 



veniatur, 
venirgtur, 
ventum sit or 

fu6rit, 
ventum esset 

or fuisset. 



venln, 
ventum esse or 

fuisse, 
ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c, 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. y See § 162, 15. 

Remarks, % 

1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all oi 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to be no good reason for distinguishing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commonly used 
impersonally :— 



r 
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(a.) In the firtt conjugation ;— 

Constat, it is evident. Spectat, it concerns, Certatur, it is contend' 

Juvat, it delights. Stat, it is resolved. ed. 

Prestat, it is better, Vacat, Uiere is leisure. Peccatur, a fault is 
Restat, it remains. committed. 

(b ) In the second conjugation ; — 

Applret, it appears. Solet, it is usual. 

Attinet, it belongs to. Nocet, it is hurtful. Fletur, there is weep* 

Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Displicet, it displeases. Pctlnet, it pertains. Persuadetur. {See 

Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases. above, 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ; — 

Aocldit, it happens. Credltur, it is believed. MittTtur, it is sent, 

JncTpit, it begins. Desinltur, there is an Scribltur, it is written* 

Sufflcit, it suffices. end. 

(d ) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

Con v£ nit, it is agreed on. AperTtur, it is opened. 

Expedit, it is expedient. Sentitur, it is meant. 

(«.) Among irregular verbs j — 

Abeundum est, it is ne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

cessnrij to depart. Interest, it concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Adiiur. (See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. Superest, it remains. 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the opera ions of nature 5 as, 

Fulgurat, it lightens. Lapldat, it rains stones. Regglat, it thaws. 

Fulrhinat, it thunders. Lucescit, it grows light. Tonat, it thunders. 

GWat, it freezes. Ningit, it snpws. Vesperascit, it ap- 

Grandtnat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; a*, delectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3./Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines 
but posnltet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus f and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle^ 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibtris inter eos et pons inter esset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

$ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrico and 
fabrtcor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -are, and iavo, 
-&re 9 to wash ; — or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum, I 
hate. 
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1. The following 
have an active in o, 
ever, is, in general, 

A dolor, to flatter. 
Altercor, to dispute, 
A in plexor, to embrace, 
Assentior, to assent. 
AucOpor, to hunt after. 
Augaror, to foretell. 
Caeliinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 



deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
rarely used. 

Cunctor, to delay, 
Depascor, to feed upon, 
Elucubror, to elaborate, 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Frutlcor, to sprout. . 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrjf mor, to weep. 
Ludif Icor, to ridicule. 



Medlcor, to heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure, 
Palpor, to caress. 
Fop&lor, to lay waste. 
RumTnor, to ruminate 
Velif Tcor, to set saAL 
Vocifferor, to bawL 
Urlnor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 



Cieo,-6re, J 
Cio, -ire, r. 5 



excite. 



Fulgeo, -fire, ) to 
Fulgo, -fire, r. ) shine. 



Denso,-are, > to Lavo, -are, Y • 

Denseo,-fire,r. ) thicken. Lavo, -fire, r. % Kasn ' 

Ferveo, -fire, > to Lino, -ere, > to 

Fervo, -fire, r. s boil. Linio, -Ire, r. y anoint. 

Fodio, -fire, 5 ,. Scateo, -fire, ) to 

Fodio, -Ire, r. $ * ' Scalo, -fire, r. ) abound. 



Strideo, -fire, > to 
Strido, -fire, ) creak. 

Tliose marked r. ar 
rarely used. 

MorioTy or Lor, and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § § 174 and 177. 

$ 186. 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



AbdTco, -are, to abdi- 
cate. 

Abdico, -fire, to refuse. 

Accldo, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accido, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -are, to heap 
up. 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

Allego, -are, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to call. 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cado, -fire, to fall. 

Cendo, -fire, to cut. 

Cedo, -fire, to yield. 

Cfileo, -fire, to be hot. 

Calleo, -fire, to be hard. 

C&no, -fire, to sing. 



Caneo, -fire, to be white. 
Careo, -ere, to want. 
Caro, -fire, to card wool. 
Celo, -fire, to conceal. 
Caelo, -are, to carve. 
Censeo, -fire, to think. 
Sentio, -ire, to feel. 
Claudo, -fire, to shut. 
Claudo, -fire, to be tame. 



Colli go, 



-are, to tie 



together. 

Colligo, -fire, to collect. 

Colo, -are, to strain. 

Cdlo, -fire, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Compello,-fire, to force. 

Concido, -fire, to chop 
off. 

Concido, -fire, to fall. 

Conscendo, -fire, to 
climb. 

Conscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Consterno, -are, to tor* 

Consterno, -fire, to 

strew veer. 
Decldo, -fire, to fa* 

down. 
Decldo, -fire, to cut off 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
Dellgo, -are, to tie up 
Dellgo, -fire, to choose. 
Dillgo, -fire, to love. 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate. 
Edo, -fire, to eat. 
£do, -fire, to publish. 
Edaco, -are, to educate. 
Educo, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to make 

wild. 
Efffiro, -re, to carry out 
Excldo, -fire, to ft Jl out 
Excido, -fire, to cut off. 
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Feno, -Ire, to strike. 

Fero, -re, to faor. 

Ferior, -ari, to £eep hol- 
iday. 

Frigeo, -ere, to be cold. 

Frigo, -fire, to fry, 

FugOy -are. to put to 
flight. 

Fugio, -ere, to jZy. 

Fundo, -are, to found. 

Fundo, -6 re, to /wur cm<. 

Incldo, -ere, to/a// into. 

lncido, -€re, to cttf. 

Indlco, -are, to *Aow. 

Indico, -6re, to ;w0- 
claim. 

Infieio, -ere, to t»/ecf . 

Infitior, -ari, to </eny. 

Intercldo, -ere, to Aap- 
pen. 

Intercldo, -ere, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to lie <2otw. 

Jacio, -ere, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to ^/ioe. 

Lac to, -are, to suckle. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -are, to send. 

Lego, -€re, to recta*. 

Liceo, -ere, to fa lawful. 

Liceor, -eri, to bid for. 

Liquo, -are, to m«£f. 

Liqueo, -ere, to fa man- 
. t/ert. 

Liquor, -i, to meft. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Maneo, -ere, to stay. 

Mando, -are, to command* 

Mando, -fire, to eof. 

Meto, -ere, to reap. 

Metor, *ari, to measure. 

Metior, -Iri, to measure. 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Miaeror, -ftri, to pity. 

Misereor, -eri, to pity. 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -ere, to glitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsero, -are, to Lock up. 

Obsero, -ere, to sow. 

Occido, -fire, to fail. 

Occido, -ere, to kill. 

Operio, -fire, to cover. 

Opgror, -ari, to work. 

Opperior, -Iri, to wwi* 
for. 

Pando, -are, to ftenrf. 

Pando, -ere, to open. 

Paro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear. 

PariO, -ere, to fa*»» 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -ere, to Aan^. 

Pendo, -ere, to weigh. 

Percolo, -are, to filter. 

Percolo, -ere, to adorn. 

Permaneo, -ere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Predico, -ire, to publish. 



Pnedlco, -fire, to fin 

tell. 
Prodo, -8re, to betray, 
Prodeo, -ire, to com 

Recedo, -die, to ratira, 
Recldo, -ere, to /off 

Recldo, -dre, to out of* 
Reddo, -ere, to restore. 
Redeo, -tre,*to return. 
Refero, -re, to My 

fat&. 
Referio, -ire, to jfrt&a 

Relego, -are, to remove}. 
Relego, -ere, to reajt 

eracr. 
Sedo, -are, to a#ay. 
Sedeo, -ere, to sit. 
Sido, -ere, to nnA. 
Sero, -€re, to «oto. 
Sero, -ere, to £n£*. 
Succldo, -ere, to jfaP 

down. 
Succido, -ere, to ad 

down. „ 

Vado, -ere, to £», 
Vador, -ari, to give bo&. 
Veneo, -ire, to be sold. 
Venio, -Ire, to come. 
Venor, -ari, to /<un*. 
Vincio, -ire, to fan**. 
Vinco, -ere, to conquer. 
V6lo, -are, tojfy. 
Volo, Telle, to fa 

ing. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aoeo, *cui, to fa sour. 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
GSerno, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to sfa'ne. 
Lugeo, luxi, to mourn. 
Mufceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to feed, 
Pendeo, pependi, to 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds of sto and si*to. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frjpo, frietiiiii, to rub. 
frigo, frictum,i0 rmsL 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, manaun, to cAeto. 
Pango, pactum, to oVtve is. 



Pando, passum, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to Ao/d. 
Tendo, tentum, to strefah. 
Verro, versura, to faturA. 
Verto, versum, to ram. 
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DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

$ 187. ' Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
Other verbs 

1. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives. 

1. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as,/' 

Actives from Nouns. r ~ Neuters from Nouns. 

{ Armo, to arm, (arma.) J [ Floreo, to bloom, (flos.) .• 
Fraudo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (front.) 

Noinfno, to navie, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

Nuiugro, to number, (nume'rus.) Vireo, to flourish, (vis.) 

From Adjectives. 

( Albo, to whiten, (albus.^ (Albeo, to be white, (albus.)./ 

Celebro, to celebrate, (celeher.) Calveo, to be bald, (caJyus.) 

Libero, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (flavus.) 

I Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
"* five ; as, 

Coacervo, to htap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

vas.)V Illaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

Excavo,to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. t Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from npuris, express 
the exercise of the character, office, £c. denoted by the primitive,/ as, 

( architector, to build;* eomitor, to accompany ; Juror, to steal ^frona archu 
- tectusj comes, and/ur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives ; as, 
tornlcor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Graxor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II/Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentative*, 
incentives, desideratives, diminutives, or intetisives. 

I. Frequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, atu is changed 
into fto^iarely into o ; as, clamo, to cry, (clamdtu,) clamito, 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into ito ; 
hB^curro, to run, (cursu,) curso, or cursito, to run frequently./ 

' Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete third 
foot ;Jas, ago, (agUu,) agUo ; cogo, coglto. , 
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' Some frequentatives are deponent ; as, minltor, ^^JJ^}P^i m ^ n ^ u )} / ( £jL /. / 
versor, from verto (versu).f So sector, loqultor, from se^JoTvnatoquory * / 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but nave 
sometimes nearly the same meaning as their primitives. 

2/lnceptives f or inchoatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is »,• as, caleo, to be hot; 
calesco y to grow hot. y fr *,* >U 

So laboj tabasco; ingtmo, ingermsco; obdormio, obdormiscoj Hisco\B ^. , 
contracted for hiasco, from hzo.J ^ ^ ' « 

/"Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. J * 

f Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, hy adding asc* 
or esco to the root ; as, puerascq, from puer ; jwoerusco, from jvvinisy/ 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives ; as, adhm- 
reseo. * 

Note. 'Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See { 173. 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, disco, poseoJ 

SfDesideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final # 

«, and adding rio ; as, cceno, to sup, (camdtu,) ccenaturio, to 

desire to sup. 

Desiderativea are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in urio, having u long, are not desideratives ; as, pt&rio, decQrio. / 

4./ Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by Adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, cantillo, 
to sing a little — from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation.^/ 

&/ Inlensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso, 
to act earnestly — from facioyt 

So eapesso, arcesso, from capio and arceo. \Concupisco, to desire greatly! 
is also an intensive. J 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

$ 188» Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb ; as, adifxeo, belligero, lucrifacio, 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, amplifico, multipUco, 
vilipendo. 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacio, madefacio, patefacio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benefacio, maledico, satdgo 
nolo 
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5. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, adduco, e*e6h, prodo, 
subrepo, discerno, sejungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pernocto, irretio. 

$ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e s 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, Pario, Patro, Spargo, 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lac to, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, * Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exc. A is retained in amando, prcemando, desacro, and retracto ; pra> 
damno and pertracto sometimes also occur. -A is also changed into e in 
depcciscor from paciscor, occento from canto f and anhelo from halo ; com- 
perco also is found. 

2. The following change a, m, and e, into t* .* 

Ago, , Capio, Habeo, Pango, Rege, StataO) 

Aptscor, Egeo, Jacio, Placeo, Salio, (to leap,) Taceo, 

Cado, Emo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Csedo, Fateor, Lffido, Qucero, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained in circumdgo, perago, sat&go t antehabeo, posthabeo ; 
depango, rcpango ; complaceo and perplaceo. Occd.no and recdno also some* 
times occur. E is retained in colmo, circumsedeo, and super sedeo. Ante 
capio and anticlpo are both used ; so also are superjacio and superjicio. 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and ago ; demo, 
promo, and sumo, from de, pro, sub, and emo ; prabeo, and perhaps deb to t 
from prm, de, and habeo ; pergo and surgo, from per, sub, ana re go. 

Note 1. Facio, compounded with a preposition, changes a into t; a», 
officio. Some compounds of facio with nouns and adjectives, change a 
into i, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, signi- 
flco, IcetiflcOj magnifico. Specio forms some compounds in the same man- 
ner ; as, conspicor and susptcor. 

N ot e 2. Lego, compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nee, and se, changes) 
$ into i; as, coaigo, negllgo, &c. j but with ad, prte, per, re, sub, and trans^ 
it retains e ; as, alii go. 

Note 3. Calco and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, incutco, 
insulto. Plaudo changes au into 6; as, explddo; except applaudo. Audio 
changes au into € in obedio. Causo, claudo, and quatio, drop a,* as, acc€Lso 9 
recludo, percutio. Juro changes u into e in (lej&ro and pejiro 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not Used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Confato, Instlgo, Conniveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, Re fa to, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo,' and some 

Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs 
§ 196, 1. 
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PARTICLES, 

$ 190* 'The parts of speech which are not inflected, art 
.called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, acceding to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean* 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregie jidelis, 
remarkably faithful ; valde bene\ very well. ^/ 

Remark. The modifications of adjectives and verbs which are effected 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by 'means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for aim 
sapientid, sapienter is used; hie, for in hoc loco; bene, for in bono modo; 
nunc, for hoc tempore, &c. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, &c. 

<§> 1 91 . The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles, 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



Alia, by another way. 
Alibi, elsewhere. 
Alicubi, somewhere. 
Alicunde, from some 

place. 
Alio, to another place. 
Allqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from else" 

where. 
Dehinc, henceforth. 
Deinceps, successively. 
Deinde, after tliat. . 
Denlque , finally. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

the rigid. 
Ea, that way. 

13 # 



E6, to that place. 
Eodem, to the same 

place. 
Exinde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
Hac, this way. 
Hlc, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
Iliac, that way. 
J I lie, there. 
Mine, thence. 
lllorsum, thitherward. 
1116, thither. 



Blue, thither. 
Inde, then, thence. 
Indldem, from the same 
place. 

iStrorsum. j toUhin ' 
Intus, withm. 
Istac, that way. 
Istlc, there. 
Istinc, thence. 

h£i, } **»■ 

Necubi, lest any where* 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nusquin, no wherl. 
Porro, moreover. 
Vrorsum, forward. 
Qua ? by which way t 



Qu6? whither? 
Quorsum? whitherward? 
Retro, ) 

JUtrof swn, > backward 
Rufsum, 5 
$icubi, i/ any where. 
Sicunde, if from any 
puttie. 



ADVERBS. 



Sinistrorsum, towards 

the left. 
Sursura. upward, 
Ubi? where? 
Ubfqne, every where. 
Ubi vis, any where, 
Unde ? whence ? ** 

Undiquv, from aU sides. 



uspiam, J flw «. 10 4 er# . 
Usquam, y * 
Utrinque, on both sides 
Utr© ? ioAm* way f 
Utrdbi ? m which vines? 
Utrobfque, in both 

places. 
Utrdque, each way. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions where 1 whence ? whither ? by which way ? and whith- 
erward 1 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 



Ubi? 

H*c, 

Illic, 

Istlc, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem. 

Alibi, 

Alicubi, 



Unde ? 
Hinc, 

Illinc, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indldem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 



Qu6? 

Hue, 

Illuc, 

Istuc, 

Ed, 

Eddem, 

Alid, 

Ali'qu6, 


Qua? 

Hac, 

Iliac, 

Istac, 

Ea, 

Eadem, 

Alia, 

Aliqua, 


Quorsum ? 
Horaum, 
Iltarsum, 
Istorsum, 


y 


Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum. 



Rem. 2. Hlc, hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istic, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
iUlc y illine, illuc, to thai of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Adverbs of Time. 



Aliquando, sometimes. 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice. 
Cras, to-morrow. 
Cum, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Din, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Identldeir, novo and 

t/ien. 
Hi! co, , immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
ItSrum, again. 
Jam, now. 

Jamdiu. > , „ ^ 
JamdudumJ*"^^ 



Jamjam, presently. 

Jampridem, long since. 

Moz, immediately. 

Nondum, not yet. 

Nonnunquam, some- 
times. 

Nudius tertius, three 
days ago. 

Nunc, now. 

Nunquam, never. 

Nuper, Ifltely. 

Olim, formerly. 

Parumper, a little while. 

Perendie, two days 
hence. 

Postridie. the day after, 

Prideni, heretofore. 

Pridie, the day before. 

Protlnus, instantly. 

Quamdiu ? how long ? 



Quater, four times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, daily. . 
Quoties ? how often ? 
Raro, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
Ss&pe. often. 
Semel, once. 
.Semper, always. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, now and then, 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at length. 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 
Turn, \ A 
Tunc,}* 6 *- 
Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



Quando? when? 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where of when ; titJs, from that ffaee or tfaflfl© ; 
hacUntes, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronoun*, 
are often used indefinitely ; as, nescio ubi sit, I know not where he in. 
(800 f 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, Kbet, or que ; 
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as, ublvis, uHque, everywhere; undeftbet, from everywhere. The ter- 
mination cunque is equivalent to the English soever; ea,ubicunque, where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect; a, 
quoqud, whithersoever ; ubiuhi, wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of Manner, Quality, &e. 



Ade6, so, to such a pass. 
Admodum, very much. 
Allter, otherwise. 
An? whether? 
Ceu, as, like as, 
Cur? why? 
Duntaxat, only, at least. 
Etiam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferine, almost, nearly. 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Haud, not. 
Immo, yes, truly. 
Ita, so. 

Itidem, in like Manner. 
Jazta, alike. 
Magis, more. 
Modo, only. 
N®, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedum, much less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequaquam, > by no 
NeutlqUam, y means. 
Nimirum, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 



Nimium, too much. 
N on, not. 
Num? whether? 
Omnino, of together, only. 
Palam, openly. 
Parlter, equally. 
Parum, little. 
Paula tira, by degrees. 

fay-**- 

Pene, almost. 

Penitus, within, wholly. 

Perquam, very much. 

Plerumque, for the 
most part. 

Potius, rather. 

Presertim, especially. 

Profectd, truly. 

Prope, almost, near. 

Propemddum, almost. 

Promts, wholly. 

Quam, as. 

Quamobrem, where- 
fore. 

Quare? why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if, almost. 

QuemadmocLum, as. 



as. 



QuomSdo? how? in 

wluit manner ? 
Sane, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satius, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Secus, otherwise* 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, \ 
SicOti, J 
Sigillatim, one by one, 
Simul, together. 
Solum, only. 
Tam, jo. 
Tanqaam, as jf. 
Tantum, ) , 

Taatummddo, $ OM y- 
Una, together. 
Ut ? as. 
Uti, as. 

Utique ^therefore, verily. 
Utpdte, as, inasmuch as. 
Valde, very much. 
Velut. ) ,.• 
VelutiJ**'*** 6 "- 
Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, &e., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, bene, male. 2. Certainty ; as, certe, 
viand. 3. Contingence; as, forte. 4. Negation; za,houd,non. 5. Prohi 
bition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet, 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining together ; as, simul, 
una. 10. Interrogation ; as, cur ? quare ? 11. Quantity or degree ; as, 
satis t aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, maxime. 13. Defect; as, parum, 
pome. 14. Preference ; as, potius, satius. 15. Likeness ; as, ila, sic. 
16. Unlikeness ; as, aVlter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantum, solum. 



DERIVATION OP ADVERBS. 

§ 192* /Adverbs are derived from nouns,- adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From noons. 

L Of these a few end in itn, and denote manner ; as, 

gregdtim, in berds Jmembr&tim, limb by limb ; nartim, by para; vicis* 
■"■", by turns ;^Tom grezjmembrum, pars, and vicis. 
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9/ Some end in ttus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 

ecdUus, from J heaven ; fundUus, from the bottom ; radicitus, by the 
roots ^ from calumj fundus, and radix. 

S.fSome are ablative cases of nouns used -adverbially; as, 
modd, only ; vulgo, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 

second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 

as, 

*gre, acarcelyjalte, high ; Ubire, freely ; lange, fax; misire, miserably; 
pUne, fully ffrom eegem alius, liber, longus, miser, and plenus. [Bent, well, 
is from bonus, or an older form benus.J 

f A few end in Iter, ttus, and im ; zsj 

naviter, actively ; (attter, otherwise; antiquities, anciently^ divinitus, 
divinely YprivcUim, privately 'J singuUitim, severally ;(fron))navus, (alius, 
antlquus/ainnus/pnvcUus J smd singidi. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, dure and durlter, harshly : so caute and can- 
Hm; humane, humanUer, and humanitus; pubtice and publicltus. 

2./ Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, ' 

acriter, sharply ;yfeliciter, happily ; turptter, basely; — degant er, ele- 
g&ntly ; prudenter, prudently /from acerjfeliz, turpi*, elegans, and pru- 
dens. 
* 'From omnis is formed omnlno. ) 

3. v From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquiesAded.es, iff om quinquejand decern. ( So toties and quoties, from 
tot and quot!) See §119. ^ 

4. iSome adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in or a ; as, citd, quickly jJcontinud, immediately ; falsd, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, together. 7ln like manner, repente, sud- 
denly, from repens.j 

(6.) ^Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the v plural ; Jas, solum, only ; perfldum, perfidiously ; sublime, on high; 
facile, easily fmulta, much ; tnstia, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primum and 
primd, first; postrlmum and postrlmd, finally. 

Note 1. (These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, rectd, se. vid, or indefinite../ Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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Ill/From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
placejfcc. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

» The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ;)as, ed for ad eurrt locum find the ablative in *, 
to denote by or through a place ;)as, hoc ; vid or parte being understood. ' 

IV/From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 

Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 

root; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im; as, 

amanter, lovingly j properanter, hastily ]/ftom avians Jbnd propiransf— 
doctk, learnedly ; ornate*, elegantly; raptim, by rapine; strictim, closely ; 
from doctus, orncttus, raptus, and st rictus. 

The ablative in a of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicdtd, auspiciously ; consultd, designedly. 

Note. ( K few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; Jlb, danetilum, 
privately ; from dam; — subtus t beneath ; from sub. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

$ 193* Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridie, magnopBre, summoptre, 
multimddis, quotannis— of posilro die, magna opire, summo opire, muUm 
modis, quot annis. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodie, quart, quomddd—of hoe die, 
qud re, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun; as, nudius, sxtptnumtro— -of nunc dies, 
&c. . 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, eomtlnus, emtnus, Ulico, obviam, 
postmddo, propediem — of con, e, and manus; in and loco ; oh and viam, &c. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; aa } ali6qui f ceterdqui— of alius, ceterus, 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, dliquandiu, alicubi — of aliquis, din, 
and uffi ; nequdquam — of ne and quisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, Meet, scilicet, videlicet — of ire, scire, vidire, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbet, ublvis, undeVtbet. So dein* 
ceps — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, dtztrorsum, 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum — of de, dexter, kic, retro, super, and vorsus or 
versus, 

10. Of two. adverbs; &a,jamdudum, quousque, sicut, 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo, imprimis— of de novo, 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, pr&- 
terea— of propter qua, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, ahhrnc, adhue, derepenU, per* 

setpe. 
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x 14. Of two or three prepositions ; as, insuper, prottnus, inde, dem t 
delude, perinde. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb as, neoubi, sictibi— of ne f si, and 

alicubi. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem, parumper, quandocunque, ublque, utcunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, forsit an of fors, sit, an ; 
quemadmddum, quamobrem, &c. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

$ 194. /Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

durh, durius, durUrtm&jrfacittjfacttiu3,f(icillim£; acriter, acriiis, acer* 
rtrnd ; rard, rariiis, rarisslme. 

/Some adverbs have superlatives in or um; as, meriiissimd, phtrlmum, 
primd or primiim, potissimiim. J 

f If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ;/as, 

bend, melius, opttme; mate, pejus, pesstmb; parum, minus, minimi ; 
multd or muitum, plus, pluhmiim ; — , prlus, primd or primiim ; — , ocius, 
ocissimk ; merttb, — , meritissimd ; satis, satius, — . (Magis, mazime, 
(from magnus,) has no positive ; nuper, nuperrime, has no comparative^ 

/ Diu and seme, though not derived from adjectives, are jet compareH^-— 
diu, diutius, aiutissime; sape, sapius, s&pissXme. 'A comparative tempe- 
rius, from templri or temp&ri, also sometimes occurs. ^/ 

/ Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis- a,nd mazime; as, magis apertb, maxime accommoddtl^ 



PREPOSITIONS, 

§ 195. ( A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

Ad, to, at, for, before. Circa, > around, 'Erga.,towards,opposite, 

Adversus, > against, Circftm, ) about. Extra, without, beyond 

Adversum, ) towards. Circiter, about, near. besides. 

Ante, before. Cis, > on this side, Infra, under, beneath. 

Apua, at, with, among, Citra, ) without. Inter, between, among, 

be/ore. Contr*,against,opposite. • at, in time of. 
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Intra, within. Post, after, since, be- Secundum, according 
Juxta, near. hind. # to, along, next to, 

Ob, for, on account of, Prater, beyond, except, ' for. 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, nigh, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Yer, through, by, during. Propter, for, on account Ultra, beyond. 
Pone, behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A, ^ Cum, with. Pre, before, for, on ae- 

Ab, £ from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, in compar- 

Abs,) from, after, for. isonof. 

Absque, without, but E, )Jrom, of, out of, Pro, for, before, consid- 

for. Ex, ) by, for, since. dug, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres- Palam, before, with the Sine, without. 

tnce of. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 
Clam, without the knowledge of J 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. ' They 
sometimes, however, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. \A is used only before consonants; ah before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. A n *t £ * 
E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants^/ 

Rem. 3. Versiis, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Patam also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in the, sense of by, along, 
wants good authority. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

$196. Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. A, in composition, is used only before m and v ; as, amoveo, avetto. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j,l, n, r, and *; as, abjfiro, 
abrdgo, &c. Abs occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
abstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aufugto, it is changed 
into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, f, g, I, n, p, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, accido, afftro, agvrcdior, alUgo, annitor, appbno, arrXgo, 
assiquor, attollo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant 
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end before gn ; as, aspergo, aspido, agnosco, agndtus. Before q, 4 * 
changed into e ; as, acquiro. 

3. Circiun usually omits m before a vowel; as, ctrcueo, circultus. It 
sometime* changes tit into n before d ; as, circundo. 

4. Cum (in composition, earn) retains, m before b t to, p ; as, combtibo t 
committo, compdno: before I, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, coltlgo, connitor, corripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, conduce, conjungo, &c. Before a vowel, gn or h, m is 
commonly omitted; as, eoeo f coop to, cogo {com ago), cognosco, coliabuo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; aa, com&do, coyies, comitor. In comlr&ro, b 
is inserted. 

6. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, A, p, q, 8, t ; as, exco, e&go, ex- 
eurro, exktbeo, exptdio, <fec. Before /, x is changed into /; as, effi.ro : 
before s, it is often omitted ; as, exiquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as, ebibo, edxco, &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, epoto. 

6. In, before b, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imbuo, immitto, iwp&no : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, ittlgo, 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, igndrus. In some compounds, in 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgo, indigeo, 
indolesco, 

7. Ob changes b into c, /, g, v, before those letters respectively ; as, 
ouurro, officio, ogganio, oppito. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pelticio and pelluceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel; zb, prodeo, prodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into c, /, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, succldo, sufflro, sugglro, summoned, suppllco, surripio. 
Before c, », and t, b is sometimes changed into s ; as, suscipio, suspends, 
sustolio : it is omitted before s, followed by a consonant ; as, suspido. 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits ns ; as, trajicio, tramitto, trano, &c. 

j 

{ The following words are called inseparable prepositions, 

because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Red or re, again, back. Ve, not. % 

Dis or di, asunder. Be, apart, aside. y 

12. Amb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvdhs, ambio, ambustus : 
before consonants, bis omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, anfr actus, anqulro, ampvto. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c,p, q, s, t; as, discutio, 
dispdno, disqulro, disslro, distendo : before /, s is changed into /; as, 
difftro : in dirlrno, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimitto, distinguo, 
dispieio. But both dis and di are used before j and r; as, disjungo, diju- 
d&co, disrumpo or fiirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ;. re before a consonant ; a&,rcd&mo, 
redeo, redhibeo, rcdlgo, redoleo, redundo ; — rejicio, repono, revertor. But 
red is used before do; as, redds. 

15. Se and ve are prefixed without change ; as, stddo, ucOrus; mgrgair 
dis, vecors. 
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$ 197* II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they giye to the compound a meaning 
different from that of it3 simples, as in the following exam* 
pies : — 

1. A, with a noun, sometimes denotes privation ; as, amen*, mad. 

2. Ad is sometimes intensive ; as, addmo, to love greatly ; adbtbo, to 
drink much. 

3. De often signifies downward; as, descendo, to descend; decXdo, to 
fall down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, de&mo, to love greatly ; ds- 
mlror, &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, despiro, to despair; 
demens, mad ; decdlor, discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive; as, discupio, to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimllis, unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, ex6ro, to beg earnestly ; ex- 
audio y to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, czsanguis, 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. . 

6/fn f with adjectives^gene rally denotes negation/ as, infldus, unfaithful; 
indignus, unworthy. /in some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives j^as, invocdtus, called upon 
or not called upon ; immutdtus, changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, obeo, to go around; sometimes 
against ; as, oppdno, to oppose ; obsto, to withstand. 

8. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, jwc&ru*, very dear ; 
perfactlis, very easy. With quam, it is strongly intensive ; as, perquam 
breviter, with exceeding brevity. In perfldus, perfidious, per is negative. 

9. Pre, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, pr (Belarus, very clear ; prct- 
vaUdus, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, produco t to bring forth ; prol6* 
quor, to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigo, to uncover ; redudo, to unlock. 

12. Se, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secQrus, without care. 

13. Sub often diminishes the meaning ; as, subrideo, to smile ; subdulcis, 
sweetish; subtristis, somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, subrigo, to raise up. 

14. Ve, with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdnus, unsound; 
vecorsi foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
signification of the words with which they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

$ 198/ A conjunction is a particle which connects 
3osi A# 
14 



$ 198/ A conjunction is a particle which connects j 

words or propositions. / I 
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The most usual conjunctions are, 



Ac, and, as, than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, art, but. 
Atque, and, at, than., 
Atqui, but. 
Attamen, yet. 
Aut, either, or. 
Autem, buL 
Cetgrum, but, however. 
Com, quum, since. 
Cum.. .turn, both... and. 
Dam, provided, while. 
Dummddo, so that. 
"Etmm.fbr. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore* 
Et, and. 

Et...et, both.. .and. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, therefore. 



Ideo, therefore. 
Igftur, therefore. 
It&que, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque y /0r. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nee. ..neque, neither...nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither, nor. 
Neu , neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neve, nrithsT..j%or. 
Ni ) 

Num, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquam, although. 
-Que. ..-que, both.. .and. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, because. 

Quo, in order thai. 

Quod, because. 

Quoniam, since. 

Quoque, also. 

Sed, but. 

Seu or sive, or. 

Seu...sive, whether. ..or. 

Si, if. 

Bin, but if. 

Siquldem, if indeed, 
since. 

Tamen, however. 

Tametsi, although. 

Turn... turn, both..jmd. 

Ut, that. 

Uti, that, to the end that. 

Utrum, whether, 

-Ve, either, or. 

Vel, either, or. 

Verd, truly. 

Verum, but. 

Veruntamen, notwith- 
standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Copulatives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee Of 
neque. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. Conckssives, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, etiamsi, 
tametsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adversativbs, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, autem, 
cetirum, sed, tamen, att&men, verunt&men, verd, verum. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, enim, etenim, 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquldem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or cum, siqutdem. 

6. Illative s, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo, 
igitur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quark, quamobrem, quocirca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, quin, 
qub, quommus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or ni, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. Suspensives, or such as express doubt; as, an, anne, annon, -ne, 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Ac rarely stands before vowels or h; atque chiefly before 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. 2. i The conjunctions -ne, -que, -ve, are not nsed alone, but are 
always annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics.) 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualify verbs, &c., and connect propositions j as, 
Cateris in rebus , cum vend calamitas, turn detrimentum accipUur ; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque, idcirco, ideo % 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
\et jam) , and now ; itaque, ana so; neque or nee, and not. 
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r* 



$ 199. 'An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. y 
The most usual interjections are, 

Euge ! well done ! 



Ah ! ah! alas! 

A tat! ha! indeed! 

Au ! hush ! whist ! 

Ecce! lo! behold! 

Ehem ! O strange ! 

Eheu! alas! 

Eho! ehodum! soho! 

Ejalon/ 

En! lo! behold! 

Eu ! bravo ! 



Evoe : y 
Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! 
Hei! wo! alas! 
Hem ! ho ! hold ! how ! 

lo! bravo! 
Heu! wo! alas! 
Heus ! ho there ! mark ! 
Hui! away! ho! 



Io ! huzza ! 

O! oh! 

Oh! oh! alas! 

Ohe! ho! hold J 

Oi ! hoy! alas! 

Pap® ! O strange! 

Proh ! oh ! alas ! 

St! hush! 

Vbb! wo! 

Yah ! ha ! alas! bravo! 



Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandum, mistrum, miserabile t 
nefasj when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 
f 

$ 200. ' Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and turrit is the predicate. J 

Note. The word ajjirnt, as used by grammarians, must be understood 
to include all the various significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

% 201. I. (The subject is either grammatical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia bene acts vita? est jucundisslma, The consciousness of 
a well-spent life is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical, 
and conscientia bent acta vita the logical, subject. 

Note. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified ; as, 

Vita brevis est t Life is short. Longisslma homlnis vita brevis est, The 
longest life of man is short J Fugflces Tabuntur anni. 

' A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 

to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et Btellm fulgebant. The moon and stars were shining./ Grammatfce 
ac muatce juncta fuirunt, Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. ( Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. : 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 

explanation or description ; as, 

J\fos consoles des&mus, We consuls are remiss. Mucius augur multa 
narrdvit, Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 

subject has some relation ; as, 

Amor multitudlnis commovetur, The love of the multitude is excited 
De victoria Css&ris fama perfertur, A report of the victory of Case* 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fugit invTda ctias, Envious time flies. Ducit agmina PenthesiUa furen*\ 
Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By $e relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 

Lew fit quod bene fertur onus, The burden which is well some become* 
light. Utlrm, quas scripsisti, accepUe sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb ; as, 

Erat expcctatio yalde magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietftte, Superior m piety. Contentidnis cvptdus, Fond of conten 
noic. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 

Videtur, quUmpSret, dignus; He seems worthy to command. 

(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
Insuitus vera audlre, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act. MirabMe dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 
Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified :— 

(1.) By another adverb ; as, 

Magi* aperte, More openly. Yalde vehementer, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter naturs, Agreeably to nature. OpClmt omnium, Best of all. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Longe ultra. Far beyond. Multo ante noctem, Long before night* 
Sexennro post Veios captoi. 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia tua consilia, All thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not consilia, 
but the complex idea tua consilia. So Omnia tua prava consilia. 

IV. 1/ An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Mentlri est turpe, To lie is base. J Virtus est vitium fugere, To shun vice 
is a virtue. E ccdo descendit, " Nosce te ipsum.' ' JEquum est ut hoc facias. 

c In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram- 
matical subject; as, J?/~ A cx+< »v*^ *AttU. t , *,u.y*> 
Orator em irasci non decct.J Non satis est, pulchra esse poem&ta. ' t/ 

' \ £. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. (The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 

is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 

predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. J 

Note. In the following pages, when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

$ 202. I. /The predicate, like the subject, is either gram- 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Scipio fudit Annibalis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hanni 
bal. Yiexe fudit is the grammatical, said fudit jQnnib&lis copias the logical, 
predicate. Romulus Romance condltor urbis erat. 

.Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same bm 
the logical predicate. J 

II. • The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple oi 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 

verb; as, 

Brevis est voluptas, Pleasure is brief J Mors venit, Death comes. 
Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, regumque turres. 

i A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
- ProbUas laudator et alget, Honesty is praised and neglected* J 

(* A verb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a Jbtite verb./ 
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Modified Predicate. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways :— 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see § 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Jneedo reglna, I walk queen. ArisVides Justus est appeUdtus. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Deus regit mundum, God rules the world. Ago tibi gratias. Ez vohm- 
tate/eoi. Spe vivUmus. Venit ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Saepe venit, He often came. Ldtirce facile discuntur. 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Cupit discere, He desires to learn. Probari volunt. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 

SENTENCES. 

$ 203. < 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Phocionfwt perpetud pauper, cum dHisslmus esse posset; Pbocion 
was always poor, though he might have been very rich. Here the former 
clause is independent, the latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. J 
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'The Teading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 

a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 

abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessit, i. e. quum bettum confection esset, discessit; 
The war being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed^/ JfU 
dcsperandum/TeucTO duce. Hor. 

/*6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition^ 



APPOSITION. 

$ 204. ' A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbs, The city Rome. JNos consfdes, We consuls. So Apud 
Herodbtum^ patrera historue, suia innuinerablles fabuJxB ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. Lapldes sitlccs, flint stones. Liv. Fans cut 
nomen Arethusa est. Cic. 

Remark l. ; *X noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tion with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus fugce comltem 
me adjunxi, I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
Incases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
ens, being ; qui est, who is ; qui vocativr, who is called j or the like.y 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregvus. rlin. Pktioso- 
pkia magistra vita. Cic. 

Rem. 3/ The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender;^ 
as. Duo rulmlna belli, Scipi&das: The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic.) ;-4ft>metimes in number j/as. TuMdL, delicie nostra (Cic.) ;-£and 
sometimes in both ias, Nate, meet vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. 'The 'substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before 

A 
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word in apposition with it J as, Consul dixi, sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoc tibi juventus Romdna indicimus helium, sc. nos ; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Liv. 

Rem. 5./^A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural /^s, M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribQni plebis; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cses. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking the 
case of the former ; as, Dicaarchum verb cum Aristoxtno, dodos sane* horn' 
Ines, omittdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist j as, Ad Ptolemaum 
Cleopatramoue reges legdti missi. Liv. 

Rem. 6. (The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive ; as, Urbs 
Patavii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Amnis Eridazu. Id. Arbor ficL 
Cic. Women Mercurii est mihi. Plaut. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition with it ; as, Corinthi Ackaice urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or cognomen, with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nomen or cognomen; as, Nomen Arcturo est mihi, I have the name 
Arcturus. Plaut. Cui nunc cognomen Iulo addMur. Virg. Cui Egerio 
indltum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. /X clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ^fes, Cogitet 
oratorem institui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. ^Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with itf as, Oner aria, pars max- 
ima ad ASgimUrum, — alias advershs urbem ipsam delates sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus, — others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. PictOres et pottce suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri vult. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
MuUis sibi quisque imperium petentibus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11/^ The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tibi t Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit- 
ruo (isA/^laut. Quid quaris? Librum, sc. queer o. What are you 
lookinjfTor ? A book. Quota hard venistif Sexta. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead 6f the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with its noun ; as, 
Cujus est liber ? Meus, (not Mei.) (See § 211, Rem. 3.) So cujum for gen. 
cujus ; Cujum pecus ? an Mdibazi 1 Non ; verum JEgOnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti ? 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti ? Jmd alio crimlne. See § § 253 
and 217. 
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ADJECTIVEa 

$ 205. (Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vir, A good man. Bonos viros, Good men. 

Benigna mater, A kind mother. Vana leges. Useless laws. 

Triste bellum, A sad war^ Minaeia verba] Threatening words. 

Spe amissd, Hope being Tost. Hoc res 9 This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse eapellas eeger ago, sc. ego, Melibccus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. JJt se totum ei tradiret. Nep. O me misirum (spoken 
by a man), mislram me (by a woman). So salvi sumus, salwe sumus, so. 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered masculine ; as, Nosfruges consume*™ nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. (An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 

put in the plural ; as, 

Lupus et agnus ski compulai, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. J 
Pheed. 7 

'* When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 
Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, My father and mother are dead^Ter. 

* 

(2.) f If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, 

His genus, at as, eloquentia mope sequalia./itfre; Their family, age,, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal/ Sail. Regna, imperia, nobilitdtes, honOrcs, 
divttue in casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic bella, rapina, discordia civtlis, grata 
fulre. Sail. AnXma atque animus, quamvis integra reeens in corpus cunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Crteso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.)i If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Naves et captives quae ad Chium capta erant, The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. Nurriida atque signa miHtaria obscurati 
sunt. Sail. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. (The adjective often agrees with the nearest 

qpun, and is understood with the rest ; as, . 

Sociis et rege recepto, Oar companions and king being recovered jViig. 
CognUum est, salutem, libiros,famam,fortunas esse cansslmas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cum, htm 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam cumJUio accltos. lav. ilia cum 
Lauso de Jfumitdre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. §f An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes; as, t 

Pars certdre parati, A part prepared to contend/ Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque spent exsequentes. Liv. Supplex turba 
erant sine vindtce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Pars arduus altis pulverulenttis equisfurit. Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Capu&que 
agro mulctati ; Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. 
Capita conjuratUfnis virgis ceesi. Id. 

Rem 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atque Adriaticum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Nobis prcesente. 
Plant. Absente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, Mm omnis error stuliitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligent! esse non licuit, 
I. e. me negligentem esse mini non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo Btmct&que 
rid€ri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective often agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romdno licet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (l.y^An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari t sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. / Ccesar suos misit, 
sc. mUites ; Cssar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, Bc.'manus; The right 
(hand). Pinguisque ferine, sc. carnis. Immort&les, sc. Dii. Amantium, 
sc. homlnum. Ilium indignanti simllem, simitemque minanti aspiclres, sc. 
homini. Virg. Tibi primas deflro, sc. partes. Cic. Respite prarterltum, 
sc. temvus, which is often omitted. Cogndvi ex meorura omnium litiris, 
sc. amicOrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme<- 
niumque legdti, sc. regem. 

Note 1. /The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly . 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oftener amid, mtiUss, civesj 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
elause. 
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(2.)' Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 

not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 

indefinite; as, 

Triste lupus stabuUs ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Airg. 
Labor omnia vincit; Labor overcomes all (obstacles). Id. Turpe ducet 
cedlre pari. Quinct. Vac&re culpd est suave. Quae cum ita sint. Cic. 
Pedlbus per mutua nexis. Virg. 

Note. In most instances of this kind, the word thing, in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, Alia omnia, AH other (things). Plin. Familiaris meus. Cic. 
Inlquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. JLiv. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, III. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8./lmperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive /'as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit ? Mart. Excepto 
quod non simul esses, cetera lotus. Hor. 

/ Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitivey as, Multum tempdris, for 
multum temvus ; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentue, the other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 

{ Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural^ as, Vana rencm, 
for vana res. Hor. Pleraque humanarum rerum. call. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acuta belli. Hor. Telluris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural j as, Magnum stridens. 
Virg. Arma horrendum sonulre. Id. Multa decs venerjUi sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. /A noun is sometimes used as an adjective^ as, Incdla turba 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romanus. Liv. 

/^An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective J as, Heri semper 
lenltaSj for sempitema. Ter. ' 

Rem. 12. \ An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 

gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
lat of the genitive ; Js, Elephanto belludrum nulla est prudentior f No 
beast is wiser than tne elephant. Cic. Indus , qui est omnium flumlnum 
maximus. Cic. Velocissimum omnium animatium est delphmus. Plin. 
See S 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it; as, Vir fortissimus 
nostra eivitdtisy The bravest man of our state. Cic. Maximus stir pis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. 'When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
its primitive (see § 211, Rem. 3.), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is 
sometimes joined with such possessive^ as, Soliusmeum jieccdtum corrigi 
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mom potest, The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster 
duorum eventus. Liv. Mea scripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studi- 
mm. Cic. Id maxinU quemque aecet, quod est cujusque suum maximt. Id. 
/"Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition with the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive standsyas, Pectus tuum, 
homlnis simpUcis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, JEdjficatiOnis turn consilium for tuum, Tour design of 
building. Cic. Accusantes violati hospitii foedus, for violdtum. Liv. Ad 
majora initio, return ducentibus fatis, for majorum. Id. lis nojninibus 
cimtdtum, quibus ex civitatXbus, &c. for edrum -civitdtum. Css. 

Rem. 15/ An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry / as, Ecce venU 
Telamon propgrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Lceti pacem 
agitabdmus, for Uet&. Sail. JEnlas se matutinus agebat, for mane. Virg. 
/So nulius is used for omnlno non/as, Memim tametsi nullus moneas, 
Though you do not suggest it Ter. /Prior, primus, propior, pro&mus, 
solus, units, ulflmus, ana some others, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially ^as, Priori Remoaugurium venissefertur. Liv. /This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning j/as, Pronus 
ceddk. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. TibuU. 
Salve, primus omnium parens patrue appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of the other, 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one 
or more conjunctions ; as, Multd et varid et copidsd oratidne. Cic. Ii they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, 
as, Vir alius et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vehimens, plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, PericulosissXmum civile beUum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesttcam disciplinam. Id. So with three or mors 
adjectives; Externos multos claros viros nomindrem. Cic. See § 20!, 
III., Rem. 6. j, 

Rem. 17. a The adjectives primus, medius, ultimus, extremus, 

inttmus, inf%mus y imus, summits, supremus, reUquus, and cet&ra, 

often signify the first part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; at, 

Media nox, The middle of the night./ Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos monies, The tops of the mountains. ^T*ut these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ^Jas, Ah extrtmo complexu, 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco, Of tne lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. -The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in viscira 
terra. Ovid. 
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' RELATIVES. 

§206.i' Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

Puer qui legit, The boy who reads.; Animal quod currit, The animal 

r 15 y 
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which rung. Litlm quas dedi, The letter which I gave. Aim sum qoalis 
eram, I am not such as I was. So Deus cujus munire vivtmus, cui nulhus 
est simltis, quern cotlmus, a quo facta sunt omnia, est atemus. Addictus 
Mermippo, et ab hoc ductus est. Aqu\lo, quantus frangit ilices. Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which- relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common i 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. y 

* The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- • 
tor in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, ouibus itineribus domo exlre possent ; There 
were only two routes, by which routts they could leave home J Cora. 
Crudelisslmo bello, quale bellum nulla unquam barbaria gessit. Ctc. 

(2.)fUsually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege, qui. nisi paret, implrat ; Govern your passions j which 
rule unless they obey/ Hor. TanUB multitudlnis, quantam capit urbs nostra, 
concursus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capltum vivunt, totldem studiorum 
millia. Hor. 

(3. )< Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 

when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videbimus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet j Cic. 
In quern primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocdtur. Liv. Quanta vi expi- 
tunt, tantd defendunt. Qualesgue visus eram vidisse viros, ex orient tales 
aspicio. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui mens 
amor m te est, i. e. pro meo amOre qui in te est; Such is my love for yon. 
Cic. Owe tua est virtus, expugnabis, i. e. pro tua virtute, &c. 

(a.) (The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different \h&, Ad. quas res 
aptissimi erXmus, in iis potissimum claborabimus. Cic. 

(b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor cures kabet, 
hoc inter oblivisdtur ? Hor. 

(4.), Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui bene latuit, bene vixit, sc. Iiomo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well./ Ovid. Sunt quos curriculo pulvirem Olympicum cot- 
legisse juvat, so. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JVfon 
kabeo quod te accusem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. Non solum sapiens 
vtatris qui hinc ahsis, sed etiam tedtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antlqua 
fiat ; Tyrii tenulre .colOni, sc. quam or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.); or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bacchus cum pedittbus, quos JUius ejus adduxirat, neque inpriOre pugnt 
adfuirantf Romanes invddunt, for et qui nan in priGre, &c. Sail. 
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(6.) (0.) The relative sometime* takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead of its own proper case ; as, Cum scrihas et allquid agas eOrum, quo* 
ram consuisti, for qua: Cic. ' Raptim quibus quisque potirat eldtis, exibant, 
for Us, qua quisque efferre potirat , eldtis. Li v. 

(b.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
as, Urbem, quam statuo vestra est, for urbs. Virg. Naucratem, quern con- 
ventre volui, in nam nan erat. Plaut. Sed latum, quern quarts, ego 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(jffhn. adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some* 

times placed in -the relative clause, ana agrees with the relative j^as, Inter 

jocos, quos incondltos jaciunt, for joeos incondltos, quos, <fcc. ; Amidst the 

- rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, que magna volant. Virg. Co* 

lore, quern raultum habet. Cic. 

/*This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative/ as, Nocte quam in terris ultTmam egit, The 
last night which he spent upon earth. JSSscutapius, qui primus vulnusflb- 
ligavisse dicitur, Cic. Consiliis pare, quee nunc pulcherrima Nantes dot 
senior. Virg. f Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ;ji3, Cum venissent 
ad vada Volaterrana, que nominantur. Cic. 

(8.)( When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ^As, 

* Santdnes non longt a Tolosatiumfinlbus absunt, que civftas est in provtn» 
rid. The Santones are not far distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which state is in the province. Css. * Ante comitia, quod teinpus hand longe 
abirat. Sail. 

(9.)jCt the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 

same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either Vas, 

FLunxen est Arar quod in Rhoddnum influit. Ces. Adjlumen Oxum per- 
ventum est. qui turbidus semper est. Curt 

(lO.)AVhen, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c, a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either^/as, 

JfatUra vultus quern dixire Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus hominum quod HelOtes vocdtur. Nep. Animal, 
quern vocdmus homlnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
carcire, quod Tullianum appelldtur. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civllis nervos dictltans Muci&nus. Tac. 

(H.jThe relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause/ as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum quee mortdles prima putant, An abundance of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Quartum 
genus est sank varium et mistum .... qui jampn dem prcmuntur. Cic. Con- 
juravire pauci contra rempubllcam, de qua (sc. conjuratiOne), quam brevis- 
s\mt poUro dtcam. Sail. Daret ut cattnis fatdle monstrum, que, &c., sc. 
Cleopatra. Hor. Non diffidenfid futuri quce imperavisset. Sail. Si tem~ 
pus est ullum qu© mult a sunt. Cic. 
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(12.) *The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun; as, 
Omnes lavddre fortHnas meas, qui nalum tali ingenio prcedltum kabercm . 
se. met ; All were extolling my fortune, who Had a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui meps 
cites semis armdtis objid nolulrim. Cic. 

(13. )f Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter jj as, Postremd, quod difficillimum inter morUUes, glorid 
invidiam vicisti ; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. Eqitldem fixspectabam jam tuas UUras, 
idque cum mtdtis. Cic. 

£ In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause^ as, Size, id quod constat, 
PlatOnis studio" sus audiendi fuit. Cic. Diem consUmi voUbant, id quod 
fecirunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
as, Idem velte atque nolle, ea demum firma amtcitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Qudd, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si ana nisi, and sometimes before utinam, 
■at, ne, ubi, eilm, contra, and nunc ; as, Quod si mundum efficire potest con- 
cursus atomdrum, cur porttcum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest ? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, &c. Cic. Quod te per senium obsecro^ vita me redde pr\6ri. Hor. 
Quod utlnarn ilium, cvjus impio f acinar e in has miserias projectus sum, 
eddem hoc simulantcm videam. Sail. 

JHtod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
erstood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders ? 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Ninus et Semir&mis, qui 
Babyldna condidirant ; Ninus ana Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Veil. Crebro fundli et tibidne, qua? sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex summA 
latitid et lascivid, quae diuturna quits peperirat. Sail. 

(16.) /The relative adjectives quot, ouantus, quails, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, in the antecedent clause, the corre- 
sponding words, tot, tardus , talis; but these are often omitted,/ 

(17.) (Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative J as, Qusb cum ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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§ 20T. Rem. 20. »The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ^/as, Kec solos 
tangit Atridas iste dolor, Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quern neque fides, neque 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit; Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. (The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; jas, Hoc tibi persuadeas velim i 
me nihil omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — that I have omitted 
nothing. 

Rem. 23. (Hie refers to what is near, Ule to what is remote. Hence, 
*f two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, Ule te 
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the former >As, Ignavia carpus hebitat, labor firmat; ilia matHram senecttk* 
tern, hie longam adoleseentiam reddU: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
strengthens it; the former produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

( Yet this rule is not always observed y*&, Sic deus et virgo est ; hie spa 
eeler, ilia HmOre. Ovid. Sometimes hie... hie are used instead of hic.uU, 
So ille... ille sometimes denote " the one. ..the other." 
^When more than two persons or things are spoken of, tile refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivative! 
of the person addressed ; ille, &c., of some other person or thing. J Set 
§ 191, Rem. 2. v 

Rem. 24. (lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ^/ as, 
Magno illi Mexandro simUllmus, Very like Alexander the Great. VelL 
Medea ilia. Cic. /JUe is sometimes translated this J as, Unum Mud dico 9 
.This only I say. tic. 

Rem. 25. fiste often denotes contempt/as, Imjtediebantur ed lege, quam 
idem iste tuUrat....\he same wretch. Cic. ([Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so greatj as, Cum ista sis auctoritcUe, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hie, ille, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or ills, may be usea in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qui docet, is discU, or h*e 
discit, but not ille discit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Neque enim tu is es, qui 
pud sis nescias; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English " and that too;" 
as, Priodtas eausas, et eas tehues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torqudto plurlma littrce nee eae vulga- 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, Musici, qui erant 
quondam, ildem poeta; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magno aquarum divortio iter percurrunt ; ildem (and" 
yet) pauldtim in arctius coCunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, FuEre quidam 
qui ildem ornatb ildem versute dieirent, There have been some who could 
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speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 
m " The same as is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, _„ „. 
atque, quasi or uufas, Verres idem est qmfuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he has alwaysDeen. Cic. Vita est eadem ac fuit. Liv. Disputaiidnem 
exponimus iisdem/ers verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. ydSlpse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agrees with them; but, when they are reflexive, and in an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition yfes, Agamper me ipse, 
1 will do it myself. Cic. Medici ipsi se curdre non possunt. Sulpic. Se 
ipso* omnes naturd ditlgunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes honi, quan- 
tum in ipsis fuit, Casdrem oeddirunt. Cic. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness; as, 

15 • 
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Cum ipsis nonis Senilis, Exactly on the fifth of August. Cic. Trig*** 
tties erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quicunque is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, Qua sanari potlrunt quacunque rations sanalbo, What 
can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is 
rather to be supplied ; — " in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. AliQuis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, HeredXtas est pecunia, qua. morte alicujus ad quem- 
Jriam vervinit jure; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, rails to some (other) one by law. Cic. Multi sine doctrind all quid 
omnium genirum et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquam, any one, and vllus, any, are universal : they are 
used in propositions which involve a universal negative, or which express 
lan interrogation with a negative force, or a conditio!) (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb /tix, and the preposition 
mis; as, JYeque ex edstris CatUlna quisquam omnium discessirat, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. SaM. Ntc ullo casu potest 
tontingire, ut uHa intermissio not officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sirs 
nerturbatiOne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Svrecusanis Juit, 
midm quisquam superiorum. Id. Vix quidquam spoi est. Sen. 

VUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjee* 
live, with a noun understood, Quisquam is commonly used without a notmj 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam dm, To any citifen. 
Cujusquam oraWris eloquentiam. Nemo is often used for nuttuo; as, nemo 
fietor, nemo edoleseens, and even homo nemo. Cie. 

Rem. 32. Alius, like ullus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with " one. ...another ;" at) 
Aliua aliis videtur optimum. One thing seems bent to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericuium est, Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionwsium allter cum aliis de nobis locutum emdii* 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altera de causd habetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated " one.. ..an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitur, aliua svmulatur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. i Quidam differs from aUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely knownjf as, Quidam de 
toUigis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Sew me quodam 
tempdre Metapontum venisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as, Excesslrunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi eonseiterunt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence H is 
msed as a limitation ; as, Mitvo est quoddam beUum naturdU cum eerie, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and ouittbet, any one you please, are Universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of Buch a natufO 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdres nostras adhibebdtur 
peritus, nunc quilfbet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only tke 
Wversan'ty which titeyinTjfly ; 'as, Jfon cuivis hortom conthtgitvdire ft- 
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rinthum, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hot. Cviquam weald 
have made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35. Quisque signifies each, every one, and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as, Quod cuique obftgit, id quisque tens** ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, Optimum quidque rarissimum 
est, The best things are the rarest Cic. Ut quisque optlme dick, iia 
maxime dicendi difficultdtem timet, id. 

With primus, it denotes the first possible ; as, Prima quoque temper*, 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. /The possesslves metis, tuns, noster, tester, and sines, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives j/as, Tutus amor meus est tibi, My love is seouxe to you. 
Ovid. Tuam meem doUre soleo. Cic. 

/But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feelin^Rx. ; as, JVbm neque tua 
negligentid, neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. Sfee § 211, Rem. 3. 

/TPhese pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted >4s, Quo reverter ? in 
patriam f sc. meam ; Whither shall 1 return ? to (my) country ? Ovid 
Dextrd munira porrexU, so. sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

§ 208. Rem. 37* (owi and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani f acinus in se ac Buosfadum consciscunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends jLiv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, ff the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque dtitgit, non ut atiquam a se ipse mercedem 
exigat caritdtis sue, sea quod per se sibi quisque earns est. Cic. 

(l.f In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonlv refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated^ as, Ariovis- 
tus pradic&vU.non sese Gallis, sed Gallos sibi belium intulisse; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Caes. HomSrum Colonkonii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tneir citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit ut Be ad 
amieitiam tertium ascribe'rent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam prwHcant (sc. homines) infugd fratris sui membra in Us locis, 
qud se parens persequer€tur, dissipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
operdtum his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A Cces&re invitor ut sim sibi legdtus, i. e. Casar me in- 
vitat ; lam invited by Ccesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as, 
Canum tarn fida custodia ouid significat aliud, nisi se ad hominum com* 
i moditdUs tows generdtos f Cio. 

(4.). Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or*'Sub*v- 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from the simi- 
larity of both numbers of sui, and to mark more emphatically than suus t 
the person to which it relates \Jka, Jugurtka legdtos mxsit qui ipsi liberisque 
vttam petlrent, Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea molestissime ferre homines detent, qua ipsdrum 
culpd contracta sunt. 

(5.) ([n the plural number, with inter, se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse, if in any 
other casej as, Fratres inter se cumformd, turn morlbus similes; Brothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Ferae inter 
sese concdiat natura. Cic. Incldunt aUqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutud reprehensa. Quinct. 

(6.) (When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hie, is, or Me, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified \Jb&, Themistocles servum ad Xerxem misit, ut ei nun- 
tidret, suis verbis, adversaries ejus in fug A esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxes'), in his (Themistocles') name, 
that his (Xerxes') enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. /But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suns sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns j/as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, i will restore his 
property entire to hiiri: Plant. 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvetii persuadent Raurdcis, ut una cum iis proficiscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade ihe Rauraci to go with them. Ces. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the- same person; 
as, /to se gessit (sc.Ligarius) ut ei pacem esse expediret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to different subjects in the same sentence ; as, Ariovis- 
tus respondit, nemlnem secum sine sua pernicie contendisse (Cass.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to nemlnem. 

(7.) /Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after ityas, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ejecirunt, Him his 
citizens banished from the THty. Cic. Titurius quumprocul Ambiorlgem, 
suos cotiortantem, conspexisset. Cces. 

Suits, and not kujus, &c, is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octavium, 
quern sui (sc. amici) Cas&rem saiutdbant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Cesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolemants amlcos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their effects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit, favorable ;} as, Sunt el bur dona parent^ 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mphlnus utebd- 
tur popufo sank suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peculiar ;7as, Molles sua 
thura Sabad, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. 



NOMINATIVE, 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

$ 209. ^ A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, 
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Ego lego, I read. Nos legimus, We read. 

Tu scribis, Thou writest. Vos scribltis, You write. 

Equus currit, The horse runs. Equi cur runt, Horses run. / 

Remark 1. (The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 

expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 

person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habemus, we 

have. J See § 147, 3. 

/But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
Ego reges eject, vos tyrannos introducitis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants J Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperte, consoles des&mus. Cic. 
Tu es pair Onus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. frhe nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — J 



(a.) (As ndminative Jas, Mosa profluit ex monte Vosigo, et in oee&num 
nfiuit (Cs3s.) i or (bYm an oblique case J 
nuntidrct, sc. cursor. rJep. 



inftuit (Coes.) \ or (b.Vm an oblique case J as, Cursdrem mistrunt, ul Ud 



(2.) (When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 

indefinite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dicunt, ferunt, &c. ; as, Ul 
tdunt, As they sayj Cic. Maximb admirantur turn, qui pecunid non move* 
tur. Id. y 

vThis omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative jias, Qui Bavium non odit> amet tua carmlna, Mcevi, bc. homo ; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Msvius. Virg. Vast&tur agri 

nd inter urbem ac Fidenas est, sc. id svatium. Liv. Sunt quos juvat. ...sc. 
tines ; There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee vetiris 
pocula Massid spernit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are 
, equivalent to quidam, aliquis, or allqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, There is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Neque trot curfauire veUent. Ovid. 
Est ubi id valeat. Cic. Est, cum non est satius, &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdre. 

Rem. 3. ( The nominative is often wanting: — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, Fulgurat, It lightens. PI in. Ningit, 
It snows. jV irg- 

(2. j Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, 

Favetur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. /Ejus oratidm vehementer 
ab omnibus reclamation est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugnata est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) /Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est ; as, ^ 

Dolendum est primiim ipsi tibi, You yourself must first grieve jHor. 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. 
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Before the impersonal verbs misSret, pcenitet, pudet, 
tmdtt, and piget ; as, . 

Eos ineptidrum pcenitet. They repent of their foIliesyCic. Mislrtt te 
aliCrum, tui te nee misiret nee puaet. riant. Me dvitdtis morum piget tadet- 
que. Sail. In such examples/the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
fortuna, conditio, memoria, &c. So in the expression Venit in mentem, 
It came into mind; as, In mentem venit de speculo, sc. cogitalio, &c. 
Plaut. 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nullo modo puduit facfire, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
JVbn pcenitet me, quantum profeceriin. Cic. 

(5.) /When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (eitner alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. J Neque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentlri non est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria/' factum est jam tritum sermdne proverbium. Id. 
At de genera turn in aliis huic quoque decdri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. Nee profuit Hydra crescere per damnum, 
geminasque resumere vires. Ovid. Die mihi, eras istud, Postpone, quando 
venit ? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Parumne campis atque Neptuno super fusum est Latlni sanguinis ? Hor. 
/'This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs £ as, 
Oratorem irasci non deed ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fiSri et oportet tt opus est. Id. Me pedlbus ddectat 
claud£re verba. Hor. Interest omnium recte facere. Cic. Casu aecidit, 
ut, id quod Rome audigrat, primus nuntiaret. Id. /"Sometimes a neuter 

fironoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb jjas, Facire qum 
ibet, id est esse regem. Sail. . 

(6.\ Before potest, ccepit or ccsptum est, incipit, desinit, debet, 
solet, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Piglre eum facti ccepit, It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct.) Just. Sapientia est una, qud praceptrlce, in tranquitlitdte 
vivi potest. Cic. Tcedere solet avoir os impendii. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. { The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, . 

Di melidra pits, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious,/ 
Virg. Verhm kcec liactinus, sc. diximus. Cic.y This omission is most 
common with the verb rem ^ as, Nam PoUjdtirus ego, sc. sum; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia prcecldra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. /"So in compound 
tenses ;, as, Agro mulctdti, sc. sunt. 'Liv. 

Rem. 5. '" The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive; as, 

Intirim quotidie Casar JEduos frumentum flagitare, Meanwhile Caesar 
was daily demanding corn of the JEduiJCes. Nos pavldi trepidare metu. 
Virg. id horrendum ferri. Id. fin such cases, ccepit or cceperunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood * sometimes other verbs may be supplied, 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the imperfect indic- 
ative./ 

Rem. 6. /The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

Ego qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equua qui 
curnt, The horse which txudb.J 

Rem. 7. /Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Quam multa facXmus causd amicorum! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends j/Cic. Si vis me flere, dotendum est ipsi 
tibi, Whoever wishes me, &c. fior. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (b.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative, 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, Amantium ira amdris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Vestes, quas geritis 
sordida lana fuit. Ovid. , 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungri, civitas Gallia, fontem 
habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. (A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 

as, 

Pars epulis ongrant mensas, Part load the tables with food./Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars utr&que avldi erant. Liv. Atria turbatenent, 
veniunt leve vulgus euntywe. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c, of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy , this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem gengri humano evSnit, qudd in terrd col- 
locati sint. Cio. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another ; as, 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refracturosque cardrem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qua te crudeli Daunia bello insequltur, 
nos si pellant, nihil abfire credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantum homtnum incidunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plaut. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used after uterque and quisyue, pars.. ..pars, 
and alius.... alium, or alter. ...aUlrum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve y as, Uterque e6rum ex castris exercitum eduevnt, Each 
of them leads his army from the camp. Cses. Intlmus auisqut UbtrWrum 
vincti abreptlgue (sunt.) Tac. Alius alium, ut pradium incipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 
(This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the plural is placed first, and then the singular, denoting its parts); Cetiri 
suo quisque tempdre, adgrunt. Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. (Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor irfiyuc mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Virg. Dum atias, metus, magister, prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly , the verb 
is always plural; as, Grammatlce quondam ac musice junctae fuerunt. 
Quinct. 

(2.) >'A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 

singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens enim, et ratio et consilium in seritbus est^/Oic. Benejicentia, lib- 
eratltas, bonltas,justitiafundltus tollttur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons ; as, Gorgias, Tkrasym&ckus, Protagoras, 
Prodtcus, Hippies in honor t fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides amator ? 

Id. /- 

(3 ) ^Vhen one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te pendtes patrilque, et patris imago, et domus regia, et in 
domo regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocatyue regem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the verb 
agrees with the last ; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas barb&ris, et moe 
genHbus, etferis natura ipsa prescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
learned) and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cicero mens flagitabit. Id. Turn 
©tag v'uesque, turn avlta gloria animum stimulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two infinitives ; as, Et facere, et pati fortia, Romdnum 
est. Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
breviter, Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assultur 
pannus. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aut, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socr&tcs aut Antisth&nes diceret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
y. Cic. Ut quosquc studium privdtim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 
The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 

first or second person ; as, Qudd in Decemvlris neque ego neque Cmsar 

habiti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditlbus, postremam 
Romanorumaciem mv&dunt; Bocchus, -with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot principlbus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.)i If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees* with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et Cicero valsmus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are welly Cic. Hoc neque ego neque tu feclmus. Ter. 
Ego populusque Romanus bellum judfco facioque. Liv. 

Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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nominative, and is understood with the other ; as, Vos ipsi et sendtus 
firequens rest! tit. This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately; as, Ego mislrk, 
iufelictter vivis. 

Rem. 13. £T he interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 

followed by the nominative ; as, 

En Pri&mus! Lo Priam! Virg.jEcce homo CatUnusf CIc. O vir 
forHs atque amicus! Tex. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

$210.f A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, , 

Ira furor brevis est, Anger is a short madness.^or. Ego vocor Lycon- 
Ides, I am called Lyconides. Plaut. Ego incido regina, I walk a queen. 
Virff. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; JudTcem me esse t rum docto- 
rem, volo. Cic. Te parentem Asia vis dud et hab€ri. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

Remark 1./ Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 2Q5y 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis erani lachrpma, Her tears were blood- Ovid. 
Ossa lapis fount. Id. 

Rem. 3. /The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c, in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum;jaa, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. Disce 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.)/bertain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion^ as, cado, eo, 
evado*existo,'fugio, incedo, jaceo, maneo, sedeo, sto, venio, &c. Thus, 
Rex arciabat pedes, The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judwabat 
non posse oratCres evadire. Cic. Ego kuie causa patronus exstUt. Uw. 
Manet altd mente re^ostnm judicium Paridis. Virg. 

(3.)/The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call/ as, appellor, dieor, nomXnor, nuntupor, perhibcor, 
salutor, vocor. Thus, Cognomlne Justus est appeUdtus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Aristasus ollvm didlur inventor. Cic. Ego 
poeta salutor. Hor. 

(ft) fro choose, render, or constitute ]) as, constituor, creor, decldror, 
designer, ettgor,fio, reddor, renuncior. Tims, Dux a Romanis electus est 
Q. Falnus. Postquam ephebus foetus est. Nep. 

(e)tCo esteem or reckon;? as, censeor, credor, deprekendor, exisftmor, 
feror'KabeorJudlcor, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, CretUbar 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim vidlri timidus quam parum prudens. 
Cic. 

16 
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Note \ ' With several passives of the last «lass, when followed by a 
predicate-nominative, an infinitive of sum is expressed or understood jis, 
Amens mihi foisse videor. Cic. /Atilius prudens esse putabdtur. Sd.TSo 
with dUor (to be said), and perhibeorj as, VeruspatruB dic&ris esse pater. 
Mart. 

Nqtb 2. Audio is sometimes used, by the poets like appellor; as, Tu 
texque pateryue audisti coram. Hor. 46al Qj*%4L 

Rem. 4./j\ predicate-nominative is used after^anyotner verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the actionj as, Comes addttus 
JEotildes, JEolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus obambulat 
nocturnus. Id. Avpdret liquldo sublimis in atkire Nisus. Id. So with 
tn active verb ; Audlvi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil facU invltus. Id. 
Rempubllcam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rbm. 5. The noun opus, signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, 
necessary, &c. ; as, Dux nobis et auctor opus est. Cic. Multi opus sunt 
boves. Varr. (Dixit) aurum et ancillas opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as, Uxor 
invicti Jovis esse nescis, i. e. te esse uxorem. Hor. RetuUt Ajax esse Jovis 
pronSpos. Ovid. 



GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

$211. (A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Amor gloria, Love of glorvj Vitium ira, The vice of anger. 

Arma Achillis, The arms of Achilles. Nemdrum custos, The guardian of 
Pater patrice, The father of the the groves. 

country.* Amor habendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloria limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as, Radii solis, The rays of the sun ; — 
Cause ; as, Dolor podagra, The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, Arftfex 
mundi, The Creator of the world ; — Possession; as, Domus Casaris, The 
house of Csesar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio alicfijus ret, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, Apparatus triumphi, Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A whole ; as, Pars hominum, A part of men ; — Character ; as, Adoles- 
cens summa audacUe, A youth of the greatest boldness; — Material or 
component parts ', as, Monies auri, Mountains of gold ; Acervus scutorum, 
A heap of shields. 

Rem. 2./"'The genitive is called subjective^ when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c, implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called objective, when it denotes the 
object of such action, &c. ; as, v 

Subjective. < Objective. 

Facta virdrumr Deeds of men.^/ [Odium vitii, Hatred of vicey 
Dolor animi, Grief of mind. Amor virtutis, Love of virtue. 

Junonis ira, The anger of Juno. Desiderium otii, Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined bj 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, provident** 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dei, 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metus 
hostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So vulnus Ulyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had given ; minus JEnta, (Id.) that which J&neas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep* 
Ofiition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, Amor t* 
rempubfiUam t for rcipubllca ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Romanes, 
for KomanOrum. Nep. Cura de salute patrue, for salutis. Cic. Praddtor 
ex seciis, for soaOrum. Sail. ***{/*, /7!u 

Rem. 3. /A substantive j>roiroun, which limits the meaning 

of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura mei, Care for me .^ Ovid. Pars tut, Part of thee. Id. Jfostri nun- 
cios, Our messenger. Virg. Magna mei imdgo. Id. 

/'instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura mea, My care, i. e. the care exercised by me.h Tet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tui unius studio , By the zeal of yourself alone. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the objective 
genitive ; ns^Mea injuria, Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. vlnstead of the genitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
often useo^ as, Causa regia, for causa regis. Cic. JrlerilisjfUiu*, for heri 
jilius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandn. Virg. Herculeus labor, for 
Her cutis. Hor. Civllis Juror, for civium. Hor. 

^Kem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, * 

Exitium pec Sri, A destruction to the flock.^Virg. Presidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. -Hor. Decus amlcis. Id. Erit tile mihi semper 
Deus. Virg. /Dicor tibi Jrater. Mart. Auctor fui senatui. Cic. Huic 
causce pair Onus exsttti. Id. Quern exltum tantis malis spercUis? Sail. 
Romania imperdlor. Id. Murama legdtus Lucullo/uif./Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c.,and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe- 
ratio leglbus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio alteri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Quid tibi hanc 
curatio est rejn P Plaut. 

fflnstead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb^as, Sese omnes flentes Ceesari 
ad pedes projecerunt ; They all, weeping, cast themselves at the feet of 
Cteaar Cabs. ,/Cui corpus- porrigitur, For whom the body is extended, 
i. e. wHose body is extended. Virg. Transfigitur scutum Pulfioni. Cis* 
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-Rem. 6. /When the- limiting noun denotes a property, 
character, or quality, % has an adjective agreeing with it, amk 
is puteither in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

ViirtxempU recti, A man of correct example^Liv. Adolescens gumma 
oudacitB, A youth of the greatest boldness. SallT Fossa pedum viginti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Caes. . Pulchritudlne eximid femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu Jilius, The eldest son. Nep. So 
Qyinquaginta annorum imperium. Id. Iter unius diei. Cic. Galba 
tribus et septuaginta annis. Tac. Fossam sex cuMtis altam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Lew- 
tvlum nostrum, eximia spe, sumime virtu tis adolescentem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum duorum, alius dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1)^A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c, is then always put in the ablative^pas, 
Est bos cervi figura, ....of the form of a stag. Ctes. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. N 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without <an adjective ; 
as, Hominem rum nauci. Plaut. Homo nihfli. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
altitudlne. Plin. Transtra digiti polllcis crassitudHne. C©s. In which 
examples unius may be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, mis&ra sortis ! 
sc. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune! Luoan. M Diana y sc. 
cedent. Ter. Hectdris Androm&che, sc. uxor. Virg. Suspicion** vitandm, 
sc. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an Melibcri? Non; verum JEgonis, sc. pecus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, Nullam virtus aliam mercedem desidirat, prater hanc (sc. mercedem) 
laudis. Cic. 

( Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 

Hac domus est Cessans, This house is Caesar's. XNomen aura tarn smpe 
vocatum esse putans Nympha. Ovid. Naves oner anas, quarum minor nulla 
erat duiim miUium amphOrum, i. e. quarum minor nulla erat quam navis 
duum, &c. Cic. 

, "(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 

&c. ; as, 

TkiLcydldes, qui ejusdem atcitisfuit, sc. homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age.) Nep. Multum ei detraxit, quod alitna erat civitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. Summi ut sint laboris efficiunt, sc. animal ia. Cses. 
(Claudius) somni brevissimi erat. Suet. Mir a sum alacritdte. Cic. Valgus 
ingenio moblli erat. Sail. Non est juris sui. Lucan. Potcstatis sua esse. 
Liv. Suarumque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
Words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c, are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

Temeritas est Jlorentis at&tis, prudentia senect&tis, Rashness is (the cb»r 
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acteristic) of youth, prudence of old age^Cic. Est hoc GaVHcm consuetu- 
dtniSyjCsea. Omnia hdstium erant. 5 paucis end, quod mtdtdrum esset. 
Sail. CThis happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause i/as, AdoUscentis est majores natu revereri, It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cujusvis kominis est 
errdre, nullius nisi insipientis, in errdre persever&re. Cic. Pauperis est 
numerare pecus. Ovid. Negdvit moris esse Grmcdrum, ut in conmvio vird- 
rum accumbirent muliires. Cic. Nihil tarn awuanda UberUUis esse. Liv. 
( So when the verb is omitted A Tamen officii dttxit, ezordre pattern, se. 
esse. Suet. 

{A.) /the same construction sometimes occurs after/oeio, and some other 
verbsjf as, Asia Romanprum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum stivendium meruit anndrum decern, septemqys. 
Nep. Agrum sua dUifinis jecisse. Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magni formica lab&ris, sc. anX- 
m<d ; The ant (an animal) of great labor.. Hor. So Ei venit in mentem 
polestMis Hue, sc. memoria, or the like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdre, To err 
is human. Ter. Hm partes fuerunt turn. Cic. Non est mentlri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it denotes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understood ; others supply qfficium, munus, opus, res, causa, &c. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted; as, Tria miUia, 
sc. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. ( Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective^^Eus, Aga- 
memndnis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius adminis- 
tratio provincial. Cic. Edrum digram consuetudtne itineris nostri exerci- 
tus perspectd. Cces. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited by a gen- 
itive ; as, Argenti opus fuit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad const' 
Hum pensanauni temporis opus esse. Id. Procemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo opera edrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, PuZro opus est cibum (Plaut.) ; Usus est 
hominem astutum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See §243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, iB, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may often be rendered by some other preposition; as, Remedium 
doloris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. Descensus 
Averni, The descent to Avernus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 

1G* 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

§ 212. /nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Pars civitatis, A part of the state. Nulla sordrum, No one of the sis- 
ters. J Jitlmtis vhUosophOrum, Some one of the philosophers. Quis morta- 
Uum ? Who or mortals ? Major Juvinum, The elder of the youths. Doc- 
tissimus Romandrum, The most learned of the Romans. Multum petunia, 
Much (of) money. Satis eloquential, Enough of eloquence. Ubinam 
gentium sumus ? Where on earth are we ? 

Note. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whole, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronounB, and adverbs. 

('Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are pars, nemo, 

nihil, &c. ; as, 

Nemo nostrum, No one of us.J Omnium rerum nihil est agriculturd me- 
lius. Cic. * 

Rem. 2. (Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun^For the gender of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; aa,ullus, nullus, solus , alius, uter, uter que, utercunque, 
utervis, uterllbet, neuter, alter, alterutsr, allquis, quidam, qutspiam, quisquis, 
quisque, quisquam, qvicunque, unusquisque, quis ? qui ? quot ? ouotus ? quo- 
tusquisque ? tot, aliquot, nonnulli, plerique, mutti, pauei, meatus. Thus, 
Quisquis deOrum, Whoever of the gods. Ovid. Consilium alter, One of 
the consuls. Liv. Multi homlnum, Many men. PI in. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expedlti militum, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri dedrum, The gods above. Hor. Sanete dedrum. 
Virg. Degen&res canum. Plin. Piscium femlwB. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvtnum. OratOrum 
prastantissimus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive singuU, 
as, Equltum centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum ocUtvus. Hor. Singula* vestrum 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two,; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers ; Maxlmus fra- 
frum, The eldest of three or more. 

fin like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two; quis, alius, 
and nullvs, to more than two 1 as, Uter nostrum ? Which of us (two?) 
Quis vestrum ? .Which of you (three or more I) 

Note 9. (Nostrum and vestrum are used after partitives, Ac., in 
preference to nostri andvestri; yet the latter sometimes occur. / 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fits nobilium 
fit quoquejontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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Note 4. 4The noun denoting the wjiole, after a partitive woitj, is often 
put in the aBlative, with the prepositions de, e, ex, or in, or in the accusa- 
tive, with a pud or inter "ias, Nemo de iis. Alter ex censorious. Liv. Vnus 
ex mult is. Die. Acernmus ex senslbus. Id. Primus inter omnes. Vrrjj. 
Croesus inter Teges opulentissimus. Sen. A pud Helvetica nobilis&imos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, Interfectores, pars in forum, pars Syracusas pergunt. 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plural ; as, Att&lus Maceddnum fere omnibus persudsit, Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunetas provinciarum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Tdtius autem injustice nulla capftaUor est, Ac. Cio. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem nullo modo probabllem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nullo omnium moddrum pTobahUlem. 

Q Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus eloquentue, More (of) eloquence.^ Tjwtum fidei, So much fidelity. 
Id tempdris y That time. Ad hoc (Btdtis. jfome times the plural j/as, id 
miser idrum. Ter. ' 1 -"^ 

Note 1. fJVIost neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity^ as, tantum, 
m quantum, ahquantum, plus, minus, dimidium, multum, nimium, pluHmum, 
relU/uum /\o which add medium, summum, ultlmum, aliud, &c. The pro- - 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, illud, istud y quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliauantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. /Thus, Quantum crevit NUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen, Quid muliSris uxorem halts ? What kind of a woman.... Tor. 
Aliquid form®. Cic. Qpid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Qpod auri, quod argenti, quod ornamentdrum ,/ta't, id Verres abstulit. 

Note 2. (Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative.^ 

Note 3. fSometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronoung 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ;J 
as, Tantum boni, So much good. Si quid kabes novi, If you have any 
' thing new. Cic. Qtdd reUqui est ? Ter. /"Nihil is also used with such a 
genitive £/ds, Nihil sinceri, No sincerity. Cic. /*This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension j^ks, 
Si quidquam non dico civllis sed humdnt esset. Liv. 

Note 4. \Ncuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion^ Jas, Extrema imperii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
viaram angysta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Opdca locdrum. Yirg. Antiqua fuedtorum. Liv. Cunc$a campCrum. Tao. 
Ezercent colles, at'que horum asperrlma pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9. 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sqf, satis, varum, nimis, abunde, largU 
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ter, affatim, and partim, used partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sat rati&nis, Enough of reason J Virg. Satis loquentim,parum sapientue , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wisdom. Sail. Nimis insididrum. Cic. 
Terr Oris et fraudis abundc est. Virg. Auri et or gentilar filer. Plaut. Co- 
pidrum affatim. Liv. Cum partim UlOrum mihi familiartssimi essent. Cic. 

Note 1. fThe above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives^/ 

Note 2. The genitives gentium, terrdrum, loci, and locorum, are used 
after adverbs of place ; as, Usquam gentium, Any where. Plaut. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus 7 Where in the world are we ? Cic. AHrequd terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo loci, In that place. Tac. Eodem 
loci res est. Cic. JVasctrc quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are ubi, ubinam, ubicunque, ubiubi, 
ubXvis, usquam, nusquam, qud, quovis, quoaud, aUqud, ed, eOaem. Loci 
also occurs after ibi and ibidem ; gentium after longk. ; as. Ibi loci, In that 
place. Plin. Abes longk gentium. Cic. Vicinia, is used in the genitive 
after h\c and hue by the comic writers ; as, Hie proximal vidnitR. Plaut. 
Hue vicinia. Ter. 

Note 3. rHuc, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ^\as, 
Ed insolenti ee furorisyus processit, He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malorum ventum est. Curt. Huecine 
rerum venimus? Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Qud amentia progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. Loci, locdrvm, and tempdris, are used after the adverbs adhuc, 
inde, inter ea, postea, turn, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adhuc locorum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loci, After that. Lucr. Interea 
loci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci, Afterwards. Sail. Turn tem- 
pdris. Just. Tunc tempdris. Id. Locorum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; as, Ad id loctirum, Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Quoad ejus fieri possit, As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. ^ 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in the m^ as, Pridie 
ejus diei, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diei. Ces. f^Vhen they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. /Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive J as, Opttmd omnium, Best of all. Cic. Minimi 
gentium, By no means, xer. 
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| ^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

Amaus laudis, Desirous of praise.^/ Plena timdris, Full of fear. 
Appitens gloria, Desirous of glory. Egenus aqua, Destitute of water 
Mentor vir Cutis, Mindful of virtue. Doctusfandi, Skilful in speaking. 
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So Nescia mens fati, A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. ImpOUns irce, 
Unable to control anger. Li v. Homines expertes veritdtis, Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis abundans, Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrum, Land productive of trees. Plin. Tenax propositi wr, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JEger anlmi, Sick in mind. Liv. Integer 
vita scelerisquc purus, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of, or in respect 
off though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. ( The adjectives whose signification is most 

frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbal8 in ax I as, capax, edax,ferax,fugax,pervUax, tenax, &o. 

(2-X Participials in ns, and a few in Tusy as, amans, appitens, eupiens, 
patiens, impatiens, sitiens ; — consul tus, doctus, expertus, inexpertus, insuitus, 
insotltus. 

(3.) ^Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust -)m, avdrus } atfld2is, mpldus, studHdsus ; fastididsus. 
^Knowledge and Ignorance) as, ealMdus, consents, gnarus, perltus, 
prudens; rudis, ignArus, inscius, imprudens, imperttus, &c. 

^Memory and Forgetfulness) as, memor; immimor, <fec. 

(Certainty and Doubt; &8 y Jeertus ; incertus, ambiguus, dubius, sus- 
pensus, &c. 

(Care and Negligence 4 as, anxius, solicitus, providus ; improvidus, 
secarns, Sac. , 

/[Fear and Confidence^ as, pavldus, Hmidus; trepidus, impavidus, 
fidens, interfUus, &c. 

(0uilt and Innocence Jas, noxius, reus, suspectus, compertus ; innoxius 
nmdcenSf insons, &c. * 

^lenty and Want! as, plenus, dives, satur, largus; inops, cgfnus, 
pauper, parens, vacuus, &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- , 
cially by anlmi, ingenii, mentis, irm, militia, belli, labdris, rerum, <evi, 
morum, and jidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in .the poets; as, Lassus labdris, 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus vice. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived; as, 5c amans, Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. /Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 

of a different construction is used after many adjectives j) as, 

(l.)/Xn infinitive or clause jjas, Certus ire, Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantare periti. Virg. FeUcior unguere tela. Id. Anxius quid facto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.)rAn accusative with a preposition^ as, Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
Avidus in direptiones. Liv. Animus capax ad praecepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamoue felix. Cic. Ad fraudem ealUdus. Id. Diligens ad 
custodiendum. Id. Negligentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplines! 
perltus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Fotens in res belllcas. Id. 

(3.)fAn accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poete;yag, 
Jfudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humerosgue deo sirrhUs 
Id. Cetera fulvus. Hor. See § 234, II. 
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(4.; An ablative with a preposition ;}as, AtHdus in pecuniis, Eager in 
regard to money. Cic. Anxius de fama. Quinct. Rudis in jure civiU. 
Cic. Perltus de agricultural. Varr. Prudens in jure civuli. Cic. jReu* 
de vi. Id. Purus ab cultu humdno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cic 
Solicitus de re. Id. Super scelere susvectus. Sail, /nop* ab amlcis. Cic. 
Pauper in cere. Hor. Modlcus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis sterilis. Apul. 
CopiOsus a frumento. Cic. Ab equitatu firmus. Id. 

(5.) (An ablative without a preposition;} as, Arte nufo, Rude in art. 

Ovid. Re.gni crimine insons. Liv. Compos mente. Vir£. Prudens 

consilio. Just. JEger pedibus. Sail. PrcRstans ingenio. Cic. Modlcus 

severitate. Tac. Nihil insidiis vacuum. Cic. Amor el melle et felle est 

fecundisslnius. Plaut. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, benignus, exsors, impos, impdtens, irrltus, 
Uberdlis, muniflcus, pralurgus, and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos, consors,eg€nu8, exhares, 
expers,ferWts, indlgus, parens t pauper, prodlgus, sterilis , prosper, insatia- 
tus, insatiabilis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, copiOsus, dives, fecundus, 
ferax, immunis, inanis, inops, largus, modlcus, immodlcus, nimius, opulen- 
tus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, abundans, alilnus, cassus, 
extorris, firmus, fatus, frequens, gravis, gravidus, jejunus, infirmus, liber, 
locbples, lotus, modus, nudus, onustus, or bus y pollens, satidtus, tenuis, 
truncus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, bedtus, muftlus, tumldus, turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectives 
see § 250. 

Rfjvi. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, simllis, dissimlUs, &c. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

§214. {Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est, sumXto ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. YTer. Magni astimdbat pecuniam, He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris est, qudm tunc fait. Id. 

Remark 1. ^ This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, minOris, 
magni, permagni, vlurimi, maxlmi, minimi, parvi, tanttdem, quanticunque, 
quantlmSy quantihoet, but not mufti and majorisj 

(2.) The nouns assis,Jlocci, nauci, niklli, pili, teruncii, and also pensi 
r*yl nujus. 
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Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are asttmo, existlmo, duco, facto, kabeo 

?endo, puto, deputo, taxo y to which may be added refert and interest. 
'hus, Ut quanti quisque se ipse facial. tanti./Ea* ab amlcis ; That as much 
as each one values himself, so much he should be valued by his friends 
Cic. Sed auia parvi id duct ret. Id. HonOres si magni turn putemus. Id. 
Jfon assis/oo* ? Catull. Jfeque quod dizi, flocci existimat. Plaut. IUud 
rata magni interest, That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi refert jus 
diet. Id. 

Note 1. JEqui and bond are put in the genitive after facio and consulo; 
as, Jfos ©qui bonlque faclmus. Liv. Boni ronsuluit, He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. After asflmo, the ablatives magno, permagno, parvo, niktlo, 
are sometimes used; as, Data magno astlmas, accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nihllo, also, occurs 
after duco, kabeo, and puto. So nihil with msilmo and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and interest, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum refert. Mart. Plurlmum 
interirit. Juv. Tua nihil referibat. Ter. Quid auttm illius interest ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretii, oris, pondiris, momenti ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some pereon or thing indefinite ; as, JEstlmo te magni, i. e. horn- 
Xnem magni pretii. Scio ejus or dines auctoritdtem semper apud te magni 
fitisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assis, &c, may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rem, &c. 

For tanti, quanti, pluris, mindris, denoting price, see § 252. 

§ 215. (l.)/Miscreor 9 miseresco, and the im personals 
miseret, ymmtet y pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremlni sociorum, Pity the alliesj^Cic. MiserescXte regis, Pity the 
king. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei pigei,\ pity you, and am sorry for my- 
selff Ace. Eos ineptiarum pcenltet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque. Ter. 
Me civitdtis morum piget tcedetque. Sail. So the passive ; Jfunquam sus- 
ccpti negotii turn perUtsum est. Nep. Lenitudlnis eorum pertcBsa. Tac. 
Miseritum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum misereatur. 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Nunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. /The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subjects/ 
as, Jfon me hoc jam dicere pudebit. Cic. Jfon pcenltet me quantum pro 
fecerim. Id. (these verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun j as, Me quidem Juec conditio non pcenltet. Plaut. Jfon 
te haec pudent ? Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedimi 
vicem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(%)[Sat&go is followed by a genitive denoting tn what re- 
spect ; as, . 

/* salagjl rerum sudrum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs*/ 
Ter. Tins compound is often written separately. Agito, with sat, in like 
manner, is followed by a genitive j as, Nunc agltas sat tutetudrum rerum. 
PlauL ^ 

$ 216. * Recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor, 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti recordor, I remember his meri^Cic. Omnes gradus atdtis 
recordor tout, I call to mind all the periods ofyour life. Id. Memini vivO- 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. Numeros memini, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memini, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisci 
vetiris fame. Nep. Reminisci am I cos. Ovid. Injuriarum obliviscUur. 
Nep. Oblvoiscjre Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. C-These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
ind sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised^Jfos, Oblivisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memini, to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Pettmus ut de suis liberis .... recordeniur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Neque hujus rei meminit po€ta. Quinct. Meministi 
de exsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

$217. i Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed oy a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Arguit me furti, He accuses me of theft/ AltZrum accusal probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertiee condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1 . To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing ; accUso, ago, arcesso, arguo, cito, deflro, incrlpo, incGso, 
insimulo, postUlo, and more rarely aMigo, anqulro, astringo, cap to, increp- 
Uo, urgeo, interr&go. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemning; damno, condemno, infamo, and more rarely judlco, nolo, 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, libiro, pur go, and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. /Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often usedj^fe, 
Accusdre de negligent^. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De repetan- 
dis est postuldtus. Id. /Sometimes with in/ as, In quo te accuso /(Cic.) 5 
and after libiro, with a or abj; as, A scelSre iiberati sumus. -Cic. 
/"With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often. 
ueed;jas, lAJber&re culpa. Cic. Crirnjen quo argui posset. Nep. Procon- 
suleitC postulave'rat repetundis. Tac. /This happens especially with general 
words denoting crinie ; as, scelusj maleficium, peccdtum, &c. ; as, Me 
peccato solvo. Liv. { The ablatives crimine and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; ^3, Arcess€re ail quern crimine 
ambitus. Liv. Nomine sceliris conjurationisque damntti. Cic. 
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Rem. 3. (The punishment is expressed either by the genitive, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in J as, Damnatus longi laboris 
(Hor.) ; Quad nip li condemndri (Cic); Vamndre pecunid (Just.), ad 
voznam (Traj. in rlin.), in metaUum (rlin.): -^-sometimes, though rarely, 
by the dative A as, Damnatus morti. Lucr. /in like manner, caput is used 
in the genitive or ablative ;Jas, Duces capitis damnatos. Nep. Nee caplte 
damndrer. Cic. (So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, &cJ 
Quern ego capitis per dam. Plaut. Me capitis periclitdtummemlni. Apul. 
AVith plecto &nd ptector, caput is used in the ablative only^,/ 

Rem. 4. fAccuso, incuso, insimulo, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun J as, Si id me non 
accusas. Plaut. Quae me incusaviras. Ter. Sic me insimuldre falsum 
facinus. Plaut. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5/^ The following verbs of accusing, &c, are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative i-^calumnior, 
carpo, corripio, criminor, culpo, excuso, multo, punio, reprehehdo, sugiUo, 
taxo, tradttco, vitupi.ro; as, Culpdre infecunditdtem agrorum. Colum. 
Excusdre errdrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

/^This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated^ 
as, Ejus avaritiam perfidiamque accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
/"With multo, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition* as, EztMus, morte multantur. (Die. 

$218. (yerbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as, 

MilUes tempdris monet y He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion^/ 
Tac. Jidmonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis sua. Sail. 

Remark 1. /The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admaneo, common to, 
commonefacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with deyjae, De axle TeUuris me admdnes (Cic.) ;/£sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective^ as, Eos hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
Jllud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonemur (Id.) ^and rarely a noun ; j 
as, Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. /^These verbs, instead of the genitive, are often followed bv an 
infinitive or clause ^as, Sorormonet succurrere Lauso Turnum K His sister 
admonishes Turnus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Csbs. Monet rationem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

$219. (jlefert and interest are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 
Humanitdtis refert, It concerns human nature^Plin. Interest omnium 
rcctefaclre, It concerns all to do right. Cic 

Remark 1. ^Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, ttea, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert, It does not concern me JTer. Tua et mea mazimt 
interest, te valere. Cic. Magis reipublTc© interest quam mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. -In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma 
17 
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nans differ. Some suppose that they are in the accusative plural neuter, 
agreeing with an indefinite noun understood ; as, Interest mea, i. e. est 
inter mea; It is among my concerns. ' Refeft tua> i. e. refert se ad tua; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others think that they are in the ablative 
singular feminine, agreeing with fe, causd, Ac., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead .of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes* 
used ; as, Ad hondrem meum interest quam primum urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Quid id ad me aut ad mcam rem refert (Pjaut.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Quid te igitur retidU 7 
(Plaut.) ; — or a dative ; as, Die quid reftrat intra nutans fines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as, Id mea minlme refert. Ter. Hoc vchementer intirest reipublleee. 
Cic. JYbn qud mea interesset loci natflra. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, quanti, &c, after refert and interest, see § 214. 

$ 220. f Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. ^ This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ; ango, discrueior, 
excrucio, folio, pendeo, which are followed bv animi; decipior, desipio, 
fallor, fasiidiOf invideo y miror, vereor; as, Ahsurdh fads aui angas te 
animi. Plaut. Me animi fallit. Lucr. Decipltur labdrum. lior. Desip- 
iebam mentis. Plaut. Justitiae ne prius mirer belllne labdrum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.}, 
deslno (Id.), desisto (Virg.}, laudo (Sil.), levo (Plaut.), partidpo (l(L)jpro- 
hibeo (oil.), pur go (Hor.) Regndvit populorum occurs in Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndior. 

3XSome verbs denoting to fill, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablativeJFSuch are abundo, careo, compleo, ezpleo, impleo, 
egeo, indigeo, saturo, scateo ; as, Adolescenlem sua temeritatis implet, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Animum explesse flammce. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. JVbn tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See § § 249 and 250, (2.) 

AjCPotior, which also is usually followed by an ablative J as, Urbis 
potirit To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potlri regni (Cic!), hostium 
(Sail.), rerum (Cic.) Potio (active) occurs in Plaut as; as, Eum nunc 
potlvit servitutis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potitus est hostium signifies, "he fell into the hands of the enemy." 
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$ 221. I.(The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat Mititi, He lives at Miletus.^Ter. Quid Romeefaciam ? What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. v 

Remark I. (Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of townsj/as, Itkdcce viv£re, To 'live in Ithaca. Cic. 
Corcyrat fulmus. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Caes. Crete* jussit 
constdire Apollo. Virg. Non Libya. Id. Ronue JYumidueque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. (instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used J| as, Rex Tyro decidit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et 
Corintho et Jrthinis et LacedamOne nuncidta est victoria. Id. Pons quern 
Ule Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Roma nullum habtmus. Vitruv. 
Aon ante Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3./The genitives domi, militia, belli, and humi, are 

construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi, He staid at home. ^ple. Vir domi clarus. Liv. Una 
semper militiffi et domi fuimus, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spectata domlque virtus. Hor. Militia and belli 
tire thus used only when opposed to domi. 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessives mem, turn, sua, nostra, 
vestra, and aliena; as, Domi nostra vixit t He lived at ray house. Cie. 
jSpud eum sic fid tanquam me® domi. Id. Sacrificium, quod aliens domi 
fiiret invisire. Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidua domo. Ovid. Paternd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of kumi, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In humo arenSsd. Ovid. Sedire humo nudd. Id. 

(2.)T When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or at 
domo is use^f as, Deprehensus domi Casdris. Cic. In domo Casdris. 
id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as, Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plaut. Betto for belli is found in Livy, Lib. 9. 26 — Domi beUoque. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like kumi ; as, Sacra terras celavimus. Liv. 
Vicinia occurs in Plautus — ProxXma vicinire habitat. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, militia, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppldo, odious, solo, 
loco, tempdre,, &c. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

Il^Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. . See § £12, Rem. 4. 

IIl/*rhe genitive plural is sometimes useo/ ai&r the preposition tenus, 
as, Cumarum tenus. As far as CumaeiCoel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Latt- 
rum tenus (Id.) ;-f6ometimes % also, though rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, Corcyra tenus.Jhiv^Ci A Vy ^/ *.~*"i f <• w • 

r 

DATIVE. 

DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

$ 222. (A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

Utllis agris, Useful to the fields^Juv. Jucundus amicis, Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimlcus quUti, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inutllis 
scribcndo, Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but 
sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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Remark 1. (Adjectives signifying advantageous, pleasant, 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals m bills, are followed by the dative ; as, 

Felix tuis, Propitious to your friends^ Virg. Oratio ingrata GaUis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Cara. Amicus tyrannldi t Friendly to 
tyranny. JNep. Labori inhabllis, Unsuited to labor. Coluin. Patri simllis, 
Like his father. Cic. A p turn tempori. Id. Malo pronus* Sen. Promp- 
tus seditioni. Tac. Cuivis facile est. Ter. Mihi cerium est. Cic. Par 
fratrl tuo. Id. Falsa veris fuutlma sunt. Id Oculi concolores corp&ri. 
Colum. Muitis bonis flebilis. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the end or object. 

After verbals in bills, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
by; as, Tibi credibllis sermo, A speech credible to you, i. e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. »■% 

fThe expression dicto avdiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative^/ as, Syracusdni nobis dicto audientes sunt. Cic,. Audiens dicto fuit 
jussis magistratuum. Nep. /In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe- 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative j) thus, JVec plebs nobis diets 
audiens atque obediens sit. Li v. 

Rem. 2. ( The adjectives aqudlis, afflnis, alilnus, communis } fidus, par , 
proprius, simllis f dissimUis, super stes, and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive/ as, Simllis tui, Like 
you. Plaut. Par hujus, Equal to him. Luc an. Jfflinis Casaris. V. Max. 
Cujusque proprivm. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet. Tui fidisstma. Virg. 
fBut most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively/ as, JEqualis ejus, His equal. Cic. So in English, " his like," 
" his survivoj, &c. 

Rem. 3. f Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itself of rectitudg/Virg. See § 21 3. 

Rem. 4./* Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 

or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition^ 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of the person ; 
as, Ad nullum rem utllis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, Piger ad pcenas, ad prcemia velox 

JOvid.) ; Ad atlquem morbum proclivior (Cic.) ; Ad omnt fa.cXnus par&tus 
Id.) ; Pronus ad fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with in ; as, Celer m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or advtrsus; as, Fidelis in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic 
Gratum adversus te. Id. So DissimUis in domlnum. Tac. . 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, &c., when*" plural, are 
often followed by the accusative with inter; as, Inter se similes. Cio. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diver si. Id. 

Rem. 5. tPropior and proTjlmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition \ as, Quod vitium prophis virtutem 
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trot. Sail. JVa propius se castra moveret, pederunt. Cces. Agtr^ pd 
proxlmus finem Megalopolitdrum est. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par y communis, consentaneus, discors t with 
cum ; as, Quern purem cum libera fecisti. Sail. Consentameum cam tit 
literis. Cic. CkHtas secum discors. Liv. So aUiwus and diversus with 
a or ab; as, Mtfnus a me (Ter.) ; A ratiSne diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, Alitnum nostrd amicitia. Id. 

Rem. 7. 'Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets:/ 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem facit occidentiL 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with 
atfrog, and is equivalent to quod facit is, qui occidit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, or qu&m ; sometimes by 
the preposition cum ; as, Eddem mecum patre. Tac. Simllis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object; as, 
VvrtutXhus hostis.^ Cic. Caput Italia omni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5* 
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$ 223* £A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet y Mv house is open to youJCic. Parsopt&re locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; Ton 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself; Plaut. licet nemini contra patriam 
ducBre exercltum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto, I promise this to you. Id. Heeret lateri letalis 
arundo. Virg. Smdo fabidam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis expidit salvam 
esse rempubUcam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or /or, 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them if 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated^ this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. (Maay verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

IUa tibi favet, She favoro you. Ovi<t ' Mihi pladbat Pomponius, mmlmfr; 
displicel/fit. Cic. Qui sibi fidit. Hor. JWm licet sui commddi causd «f 
cere alten. Cic. JVbn invidetur Mi etati sed etiam favetur. Id. Despirat 
saluti sua. Id. Neque mihi vestra deer eta auxiliantur. SaH. Impirat out 
sereit colltcta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obcdire et parlre voluntati. Cic. 
(hioniam factiuni inimicOrum resistire nequivSrit. Sail. Mihi minabdtur 
Cic. Irasci inimicis. Cbbs. 

17* 
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So Adulor, blandior, commddo, fareo, gratiflcor, grator, gratulor and 
its verbal gratulal/undus, ignosco, indulgeo, palpor, parco, plaudo, studeo, 
subparasltor ; ttmulor, incommddo, invuleo, noceo. — Placco, libet or lubet ; 
displiceo. — Credo, fido, confldo; desplro, diffldo. — Adminiculor, auxilior, 
medeor, medlcor, opittilor, patrodnor. — Impiro, mando, modiror (to re- 
ttmin), prcecipio. templro. — Ausculto, moriglror, obedio,obsecundo,obsSquor, 
obtempero,pareo.—AnciUor,famulor, ministro, servio, inservio. — Refrdgor, 
reluctor, renltor, repugno, resisto, and, chiefly in the poets, bello, certo, luctor, 
pugno. — Minor, commlnor, inter minor. — Irascor, succenseofto which may 
he added convicior, degenlro, exceHo, nubo (to marry), prastmor, pravarlcor, 
recipio (to promise), renuncio, respondco. suadeo, per suadeo, dissuadeo, sup- 
pllr.o, and sometimes lateo and duet J 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; Jas, adulor, ausculto, blandior, degenlro, desptro, 
indulgeo, lateo, medeor ^medlcor, modiror, prcest&lor, provideo, &c. ; as, 
Aduldri allquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave dcgenires. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus ad yen turn prcestdlans. Cces. Provid&re rem frumenta- 
riajn. Id. ' 

(Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
•r understood^ as, implro, mando, ministro, minor, committor, inter minor} 
pracipio, recipio, renuncio, &c. j as, Equites impirat civitadbus. Csbs. 
Ministrdre victum alicui. Varr. Deflagrationem urbi et Italia toti mina- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) 'Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delecto, juvo, lado, offendo, &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitives as, Jubeo te bene sperare. Cic. Lexjubet ea 
qua facienda sunt. Id. ^Jbi BritannYco jussit exsurgire. Tac. (Fido and 
confldo are often followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition ; 4 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. ^ 

$224. (fMany verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 

~- sitkms, ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob,post, pra,pro, sub, and super, 

are followed by the dative; as, 

.tfrmue coeptis, Favor our undertakingsL^Tirg. Romdnis equitfbus lit free affe- 
runtur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. Antecellire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. 'Antetulit iros religidnem. Wep. Audetque viris concurrire 
tirgo. Virg. Exercltum exercitui, duces duclbus compardre. Liv. Im- 
vilnet his a£r. Ovid. Pecori signum impressit. Virg. Jfox praelio inter' 
venit. Liv. Interdixit histrionibus scenam. Suet. Meis commodis offlcis 
et obstas. Cic. Cum se hostium telis objects sent. Id. Posthabui mea ssria 
ludo. Virg. Certamlni prasidit. Suet. Hibernis LabUnum vrceposvit. 
Caes. Voois trrofuit ingenium. Ovid. Miseris succurrlre disco. Virg. 
lis subsidia subrmttebat. Csgs. Timldis supervinit JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Accido, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, adequlto, ad/uereo, adjaceo, adno, 
adn&to, adsto, adslipulor. adsum, adversor, affulgto, alldbor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, apptaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assuesco, assurgo ; — addo, affiro, affigo, adjieio, adjungo, adhiheo, admo- 
veo, adverto, atllgo, app&no, appUco, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Antecido, anteceUo, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto , — antcftro* 
antehabeo, antepdno. 

3. Cohcereo, colludo, conclno, congruo, consentio, consono f convive, and, 
chiefly in the poets, co£o, concumbo, concurro, contendo ;—compdro, com- 
pOno, confer o } conjungo. 
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4. Tndtdo, incumbo, indormio, inhio, ingemisco, inhcereo, innascor, innl- 
tor, insideo, insidlor, insto, insisto, insudo, insit&o, invado, invigilo, illa- 
crfmo, ULfido, immineo, immorior, immOror, impend to, insuin ; — immiscw, 
impdno, imprlmo, infiro, ingiro, injicio, includo, insiro, inspergo, inuro. 

5. Inter ce do, inter dido, interjaceo, intermico, intersum, intervenio ;— in- 
ter dlco, interpdno. 

6. ObamtrOlo, oberro, obequito, obluetor, obmurmuro, obrlpo, obsto, obsisto, 
obstrlpo, obsum, obtrecto, obvenio, obversor, occumbo, occurro, occur so, offi- 
cio ;—obduco, objicio, offlro, off undo, oppOno. 

7. Postfiro, posthabeo, postpOno, postputo, postscribo. 

8. Practdo, prtecurro, prceco, prcesideo, prcelucco, prozniteo, prctsum, prm- 
valeo, pravertor ; — prafiro, propria, prcepdno. 

9. Procumbo, projicio, propugno, prosum, prospicio, provideo. 

10. Succido, succumbo, succurro, sufficio, suffrdgor, subcresco, suboleo, 
subjaceo, subrepo, subsum, subvenio ; — subdo, subjugo, submitto, suppOno, 
substemo. 

11. Supercurro, super sto, super sum, supervenio, supervivo. 

Remark 1. {Some verbs, compounded with ab, de, ex, cireum, and con- 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative^ as, absum, desum, deldbor, 
excldo % circumdo, circumfundo, circumjaceo, circumjicio, contra dico, can* 
traeo4 as, Serta caplti delapsa, The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. Nunqui nummi excidCrunt tibi ? Plaut. Tigris urbi circumfundUur. 
Plin. 

Rem. 2. ^ Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are 
compounds of- ab, de, or ex), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative Jas, ablgo, abr&go, abscindo, auflro, am- 
mo, arceo, defendo, demo, derdgo, detrano, eripim, eruo, excutio, ex\mo, ex- 
tor queo, extnlho, exuo, surripio. Thus, Ncc mini te eripient, Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. Solstitium pecori defendite. Virg. Hunc arci- 
bis pecori. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of d i or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
dijplro, discrlpo, discordo, dissentio, dissideo, disto ; as, Quantum simpUz 
kuarisque nepoti discrlptt, et quantum discordet parens avaro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista modesties gravltas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. /Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- - 
tion is used^/ as, Ad primam vocem timldas advertltis aures. Ovid. 
Nemo eum antecessit. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem. Cess. Silex inn 
eumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hanc pacem oum Mo bello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. tgome neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative Jas, Helvetii rellquos Gallos virtute pracedunt, The Helvetii surpass ■ 
the other Gauls in valor. Cobs. Uterque Isocratem cetdte prcecurrit. Cic. 
So praeo, prasto,pro2verto, preeceUo. 

$ 225. I.vVerbs compounded with satis, bent, and m<zlb, 

are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et nature et legibus saiisficit, He satisfied both nature and the fcwjs^-' > 
Cic. Pulchrum est benefacSre reipubllcse, It is honorable to benefit the 
state. Sail. Maledlcit utrique. Hor. So satisdo, benedlco, male/ado. 
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These compounds are often written separately ; and, the dative always 
depends not on satis, bent, and mall, but on the simple verb. 

Il/verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets jjas, Neque cemitur olli, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virg. Nulla tudrum audita mini neque visa sor&rum. Id. J But the 
agent after passives is* usually in the ablative with a preposition, ,J 
&e§248. vjX, <4 . t%>< juul.^t 'T.^t t- 

III/"Th€ participle in dus is followed by a dative of the ^ 
agent; as, Ui i *■ ' c\ t?;> . > n* I m / 4^ *.■<,<*. &* *y uy*. -4 a ^ -*"* -* * 

Semel omnibus calcanda est via leti, The way of death must once be • '*-*«*. "J 
trod by all^fior. Jldhibenda est nobis ditigentia, We must use diligence. / 
Cic. Vestigia summdrum homlnum sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. Dolendum *J • '*. 
est tibi tp«. Id. Faciendum mini putdvi, ut responderem. Id. ' 

Remark 1. (The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite jjas, Orandum est t ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hie 
vinceadum aid moriendum, milites, est. Liv. (In such examples, tibi, vo- 
bis, nobis, Iwminlbus, &c., may be supplied.} 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, hasj- instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab ;i as. Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. -> 

I V./ Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by aa 

accusative with ad or in ; as,y ' ' ^ *~> * 

Ad templum Pallddis ibant. JTirg. Ad prsetorem komKnem traxit.'Otb.* 
Vergit ad septemtriones. Csesr .In conspectum ventre. Nep. 
So curro, duco, fcro,festlno,fugio, inelino, lego, pergo, porto, praciptto, 

fopiro, tendo, toilo, vado, verto. 
So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c./as, Eurum ad se vocat. 
Virg. Provocdsse ad nugnam. Cic. So anlmo, kortor, inctto, invito, la~ 
eesso, stimulo, suscito ;( to which may be added attineo, conformo, pertine& y 
and spectoJ <& 

i But the 'dative is sometimes used after these verbs ; as, Clamor it coHoA ' 
Virg. Dum tibi lit&rtB mem veniant. Cic. (After venioJaoth. constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mini in mentenjpCic. Venit mihl 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum venisse Germanis in amicitiam cognovirat. 
Cs3s. ^Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only .J 

$ 226. {Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
sor; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi domi voter, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma, We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud, We have need of your favor. Cic. tnnocentis plus ptriculi 
quam honoris est. Sail. An nesds longas regibus esse manus? Ovid. £The 
first and second persons of sum are not thus construed. J 

Remark. V The dative is used with a similar signification after fore, sup- 
pito, desum, and defitj as, Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppUit usus* 
Hor. Si mihi cauda foret. cercopithScus eram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. JVo/i defdre Arsacidis virtutem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

$ 227. w Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done ; as, 
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Milii maxima est curs, It is a very great care to me^^ic. Spero nobis 
kanc conjunct ionem voluptati fore, I hope that this union will bring pleasure 
to. us.Jld. Matri puellam dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio'wi tibi vertunt. Plaut. Id tibi honori habt tur, Cic. Maturdvit col- 
lege venire auxilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. ^The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum, fore, 
fio, do, duco, hub co, relinquo, tribuo, verto; also curro, eo, mitto,prqficiscor, 
venio, appono, assigno, cedo, comparo, pateo, suppedXto, and perhaps some 
others. J 

Rem. 2. rThe dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the objec^as, Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Absentium bona divisui fuire. Liv. Rellqvit pigndri 
putamlna. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered j as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The sign for 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag- 
no dedecdri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Gic. Hoc res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos curse habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopZre cordi est, miki ve/tementer dispacet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words Jit, able, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as. Cum solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. Divites, qui onlri ferendo essent. Liv. Qum re- 
stinguendo igmforent. Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem, 4. /instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used das, Amor est exitium pecori (Virg.) ;/or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ;/ls, Se A chilli com! tern esse datum dicit ad bellum. Cic. 
Se Remis in clieriielam diedbant. Cass. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fuZro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. ^The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omittedjsfes, Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. fin such expressions as Est mild nomen Alexandro, Cui cog- 
nomen lulo addttur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cogno- 
men^ See § 204, Rem. 8. 

DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

§ 228. /'Some particles *are followed by the dative of the 
endpr ©bject ; as, 

l.(Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, Proztmi castris, Very 
near to the campy Ca?s. Congruenter natfira, Agreeably to nature. Cic. ^ 
Propiks stabulirarmenta teMrent. Virg. Vit&que homlnum amicd vivire. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam? as, Mini obviam venisti 
Cic. 
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2. /Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers ; as, Mihi clam est, ' 
It is unknown to me J Plaut. Contra nobis. Id. But in such instances 
they are rather used like adjectives. 

3. ^Certain interjections ; as, Hei mihi ! Ah me J/Virff. VtB mild ! Wo 
is me ! Ter. Va victis / Liy. Vet te ! also occurs in Plautus. 

Note. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect the meaning but little ; as, Fur mihi es, .... in my 
opinion. Plant. An Hie mihi liber, cui mulier impirat ? Cic. Tongffinm 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister? Virg. Ecce tibi 
Sebdsus ! Cic. Hem tibi talentum argenti Philipplcum est. Plaut. Sibi- is 
sometimes subjoined to suits ; as, Suo sibi gladio huncjugulo. Plaut. Sibi 
silo tempdre. Cic. 



ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

$ 229. ('The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legdtos mittunt, They send ambassadors^ Csbs. Animus movet corpus, 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam banc, Grant this favor. Ter. 
Eum imitdti sunt, They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. $n active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te convinco amentias, I convict you of madness^Cic. Da locum meli- 
orlbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Vjrg. See those oases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter in the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English ; as, Ut me cavtret, That he 
should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. /The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition/ as, Eventum sendtus, quern (sc. dare) vide- 
bitur f dabit. Liv. «■' 

2. % Dico f and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted/ as, Quid 
multa ? quid ? JV« mult a, sc. dicam. Quid (sc. de to dicam)quod solus 
socibrum in discrlmen vocdtur ? Cic. 

Rem. 4. ;The accusative is often omitted : — ^ 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun ; as, Nox prcecipitat, sc. se.jV'iTg. 
Turn prora avertit. Id. Eo lavdtum, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs; as, aboleo, abstineo, augeo, cel&ro, 
continuo, declino, decdquo,Jlecto 9 deflecto, inclino y lavo, laxo, moveo, muto, 
vracipito, remilto, ruo, turbo, verto, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveo, converto, and many others. 

2- When it is something indefinite, or easily supplied ; as, Ego, ad 
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quos scribam, nescio, sc. lit trasj Cic. De quo et tecum egi diligent er, et 
scripsi ad to. Id. . Benh fecit Silius. Id. 

Rem. 5. {An. infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mihi fallere^Hor. Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere dtcdrum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementera. Cic. Athenienses statuirunt ut naves consccn- 
derent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as. Di iram miserantur indnem ambdrum, et tantos 
■portallbus esse labores. Virg. 

in such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, Ndsti Marcellum, quam tardus sit, 
for Ndsti qudm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivat, optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentariam, ut satis commdde supportdri posset, tim€re dic€bant. 
Ces. 

Rem. 6. (The impersonal verbs miser et, pcemtet, pudet, 

tcedet, and piget, likewise miser escit, miser etur, and pertasum 

est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 

feeling; as, 

Eorum nos misiret, We pity them^Cic. See § 215, (1.) Verltum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ', Quos non est verltum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. fJuvat, delect at, fallit, fugit, and praterit, also, 

are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te kil&ri anlmo esse valde me jurat, That you are in good spirits delights 
7 Cic. Fugit me ad te scriblre. Cic. IUud altirum quam sit difficile, 
te fugit, nee verb CmaSnem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206. 
(6,) (A.) , 

§ 230. Qferbs ^signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbeni ex Antidchi patris nomine Antiochlam vocdvit, He called the city 
Antiocly&c. Just. Me cons&lemfccistis. Cic. Sulpicium accusatdrem 
suum numer&bat, non competitorem. Id. Cum vos testes habeam. Nep. •-/>• 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark I. /After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood J^s, JVe me existimdris ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. Eura a varum possumus existimdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
tOrem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum atque itinirum ducem arbitrantur. 
Ces. 

Rem. 2. (Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character J&c; as, Talem se. imperatorem 
pr abiiit, He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Quare ejus fugm 
comitem me adjunglrem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascribit tuts 
laudlbus. Id. Prcesta te eum qui mihi es cognltus. Cic. FUiam tuam 
mild uxOrein poseo. Flaut. Petit hanc Saturnia munus. Ovid. (Such con- 
■tractions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse*) 
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$231* /Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Roaro te nuramos, I ask you for monev/Mart. Posce deos veniam, 
Ask favor of the gods. Virg. Quum legem quis musicam docu&rit Epa- 
minondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
JlntigOnus iter omnes ceUu f Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
fiagUo, effiaglto, obsecro, oro, exOro, percontor, posco, reposco, postidoj 
precor, dcprlcor, rogo, and interrdgo ; of teaching, doceo, edoceo, dedoceo, 
and erudio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma Tribunitium cinglre digna. latus. 
Mart. 

Rem. 2. /Instead of the accusative, of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ah or exfi as, Nan deb A bam abs te 
has litiras posclre. Cic. Veniam or&mus ab ipso. Virg. Istud volebam 
ez te percontdri Flaut. 

Rem. 3. /Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verba/ as, Sic -ego te eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Cic. De itingre kostium scn&tum eddcet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro celdvit. Cic. ^ Sometimes also a dependent clause,/ 

Rem. 4. ('Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exlgo, peto, qucero, scitor, sciscltor, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbvo, instituo, instruo, 
&c, which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed^/ 

Rem. 5. /Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 

person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neuter 

pronouns hoc, id, quid, &c, or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me monuit, Fabius reminded me of those thingsJ^ic. JVon 
quo me all quid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempore mimes hortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. Ncc te id consido. Cic. Consido and moneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing in the accusative ; as, Con- 
sulam funic rem amlcos. Plaut. Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, Sets me oratiOnes, out attqvid id genus scri- 
hire. Cic. Nuuas hoc genus vigilias vigildrunt. Gell. So Omnes mulie- 
bre secus. Suet. 

$ 232. (l.ysome neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam vivBre, To live a lifeyHPlaut. FurSre furorem. Virg. Jstam pug* 
nam pugndbo. Plaut. Pugndre vradia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non servit&tem serviat. Plaut. Queror hand facXles questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verisslmum jusjurandum. Cic. Igndtas jubct ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut suum gaudium gauderemus. Coel. ad Cic. Proficisci magnum iter. 
Cic. . 

(2.); Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood/ The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With 0U0 and sajno, and their compounds, redoleo, resipio ; — Olet un- 
guenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Orationes rtdolenics antiquitatem. 
Cic. Mella herbam earn sapiunt. The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Vva picem resipiens. Id. So Sitio bono res. Cic. Ncc vox homfnem 
sonat. Virg. Sudan mella. Id. Morientem nomine clamat. Id. Qui* 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. Ingrdti anlmi 
crimen korreo. Cic. Ego measaueror fortunas. Plaut. Pastdrem, saUSr 
ret uti Cyclopa, rogahat. Hor. f So the passive^ Nunc agrestem Cyclopa 
movetur. id. Num id lacrjjmat virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid dellrant reges, plectuntur Achlvi. Hor. JVcc tu id 
indignari posses. Li v. Quod dubitas ne fec&ris. Pi in. Nihil labor o. Cic. 
Corjdon ardtbat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juravimus undas. Ovid. NatH- 
gat sequor. Virg. Currlmus eequor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. Mutta 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite frequenter. Ovid. DevenZre locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner after ambulo, calleo, doleo, equlto, 
gaudeo, gemo, lateo, latro, nato, palieo, pereo,depereo, procido, sibllo, tremo, 
trepldo % vado, venio, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions ob, propter, per, ad, 
&c., may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, all quid, quicquid, nihil, idem, 
ilittdy tantum, quantum, mult a, pauca, alia, cetlra, and omnia. 

% 233. /Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(I.J Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition^ as, Omnem equi- 
latum pontem transducit, He leads ail the cavalry over the bridge. Caea. 
Heilespontum copias trajecit. Nep. „ 

So Pont us scopulos superjdeit undam. Virg. 'So, also, adverto and 
induco with anlmumf as, Id anlmum advertit. Cbbs. Id quod animum 
induxlrat paulisper non tenuit. Cic. f$o, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam., 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending upon their prepositions ; as, Maglcas accingUr artes, To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis circumvehitur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tem circumjectus fuisset. Cic. Locum prcetervectus sum. Cic. 

But after most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Casar se ad nemlnem ad- 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me valdt Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 224. 

(S.VSlany neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded wit|apre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gcntes quat mare iUud adj&cent, The nations which border' upon that 
sea. Nep. Obcquitare agmen. Curt. Jnceduntmastos locos. Tac. Tran- 
silui nammas. Ovid. Succed&re tecta. Cic. Ludorum diebus, qui cogniti- 
onem intervenlrant. Tac. Adlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne prcelium 
inetit. Cic. Naves pardtas invenit. Cobs. IngrSdi iter pedlbus. Cic. 
Epicuri Jwrti quos modd prater ibdmus. Id. Leones subitre jugum. Virg. 
Fama allabitur aures. Id. AUdquor te. Id. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neu&r verbs compounded with prepositions whicn 
take an ablative afler them, are at times followed by an accusative ; as, 
Neminem convim, I met with no one. Cic. Qui societatem coilris. Id. 
iversdri honores. Ovid. Evaditque celer ripam. Virg. Excedire num6- 
ram. Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tibur prafiuunt aqua. Hor. 

Rem. 2. fThe preposition is often repeated after the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, In Galliam invdsit AntoniugOic. Ad me adlre quosdam 
memlni. Id. JVe in senatum acced&rem. Cic. Regtna ad templum in- 
eessit. Virg. Juxta genitdrem astat Lavinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in hundus are follow- 
ed by an accusative like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Quid 
tibi hue receptio ad te est meum virum?. Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plaut. Quid tibi hanc aditio est 1 Id. Vitabundus 
eastra. Li v. 

<§> 234* I^W hen the active voice takes an accusative both 

of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogatus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion/ Li v. Interrog&tus 
causam. Tac. Seggtes aliiuentague dcLita dives poscebdtur humus. Ovid. 
Motus doclri gaudet Ionlcos matura virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus. 
Liv. Nosne hoc celdtos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in extis monimur. Cic. 

JJote. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1 . /induo and exuo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Induitur atras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indiitus. Virg. Exuta est Roma senectam. Mart. So cingo, 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, Inutile 
ferrum cingltur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa novis 
rebus qttum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. ^An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Nudus membra, Bare as to his limbs^Virg. Os humeToeque deo simffis. 
Id. Micat auflbus et tremit artus. Id; Cetera parte puer bello. Id. Sib- 
Ma colla tumentem. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta LaMci. 
IcL Fractus membra. Hor. Maximum partem lacte vivunt. Cass. 

/This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pen%on a preposition understood. J 

III. /Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vitHtur aAas/Ov\6.. Rcttum militabttur. Hor. Dormltur hiems. 
Mart. Mufta peccantur. Cic. Mltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JS'eab omni- 
bus circumsistcre'tur. Cass. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus olntur 
aqud. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 235. (1.) /Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or adversitm, ante, apud, circa or 

circum, circlter, cis or extra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, 

intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prater, prope, propter, 

secundum, supra, trans, ultra f as, 

Ad tempi am, To the temple^'irg. Adversus hostes, Against the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Rhenum, This side the Rhine. Caes. Intra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqua rivum. Vug. Inter agendum' Id. Ante do* 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with names of places ; titra also 
with other words ; as, Cis Taurum. Cic. Cis Padum. Liv. titra Veliam. 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2^Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone*^ as, Inter me et Sdpi&nem. 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

(2.)lln and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as. 

Via ducit in urbem, The way conducts into the city^ Virg. Noster in 
te amor. Cic. Ezercltus sub jugum missus est, The army was sent under 
the yoke. Cass. Magna met sub terras ibit imago. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In tne midst of the city. Ovid. In his fiat Ariovistus. Csss. Bella sub 
Ili&cis mcBnlbus ger&re, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte silenti. Virg. 

,/The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, into, 
inoards, until, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among!/ In some 
instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative y as, In conspectu meo audet venire. 
• Phaed. NatiOnes qua in amicitiam populi Romdni, ditionem^ue essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cass. 

In and sub, in different significations*, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. HostUem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed eonditione. Ter. Sub poena 
mgrtis. Suet. 

fin expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative j denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative J as, Sub 
tempore, At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3. yStaper is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 

it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmlna teeti, Gliding over the top of the house/ Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on (he ten- 
der grass. Id. Multa super Priamo rogUans super Hectare multa, .... con- 
cerning Priam, &c. Id. The compound desuver is found with the 
accusative, and insitper with the accusative and amative. 

(4.)/Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 

the ablative ; as, 
Subter terras, Under the earth^tiv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg. 
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(5.) / Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
as, 

Clam vos, Without your knowledg&ZCic. Clam patre. Ter. (Clam 
' also occurs with a genitive— Clam patnaJrTeT.) j/'and even with a dative 
' } -JTMihi clam est.) Plaut. '. ' < ' '- ■ /*,...*«/>-. 

*"* Rem. 3.f The adverbs versus and usque are sometimes used with an 
- * ' accusative, which depends on a preposition understood/'as, Brundusium 
versus. Cic. TermTnos usque Libya. Just. Usque Lnnam prqfecti. Cic. 
/Versus is always placed after the accusative^ 

Rem. 4. 'rrepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the min^J as, Multis 

Sost annis t i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum Concordia, sc. adem. 
all. 

Rem. 5. cThe accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood^/The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition alter neuter verbs, see § 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
% 234, II. The following examples may here be added: — homo id atdtis. 
Cic. Quid tibi atdtis videor ? Plaut. Profectus est id temp&ris. Cic. 
Illud haras. Suet. Devenire locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Prox- 
InU Pompeium sedebam. Cic. A te bis terve suinmum litiras accept Id. 
Idne cstls auct&res miki ? Ter. Vix equldem ausim qffirmare quod quidam 
auctOres sunt. Li v. In most of these, ad may be understood. 
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% 236. - Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vizi annos triginta, I have lived thirty years,/ Decrevlrunt interca- 
larium quinque et quadra ginta dies longum, They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem, Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtute disslrunt. Id. Duces qui una 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fiUrant. Cobs. Biduum Laodicta fui. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindlcim pedes 
lotas perduxit, He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cabs. Cttm 
abessem ab Amano iter unius diii. Cic. Tres pat eat cadi spatium non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A portu stadia centum et viginti processlmus. Cic. 
Vixit annis viginti novem, imperdvit triennio. Suet. JEseulapii tcmplum 
quinque milUbus passuum aistans. Liv. Ventidius bidui spatio abest 
ab 60. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or Bpace, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, Nos vicesimum jam diem patlmur hebescire aciem 
horum auctoritdtis. Cic. Punlco bello duodeclmum annum Italia urtbd- 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qua ablrant bidui 
tc. spatium or spatio. Cic. 
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Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
commonly used ; as, Milllbus passuum sex a Ges&ris castris consedit. Caes. 

For Mine, with the accusative, see $ 253, Reh. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see $ 256, Rim. 16. 

Rem. 5. /A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, bat it generally modifies the meaning ; as, Quern per decern 
annos alu\mus y ... during ten yearsyCic. Qua inter decern annos /«cte 
mint. Id. Sulcum in quatuor pedeslongum eumfeciris. Coluxn. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE* 

$ 237. /After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

Regidus Carthaginem rediit, Regulus returned to Carthage^/Cic. 
Capuam flectit iter, He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Caipurnvus 
Roraam prqficiscitur. Sail. Roraam erat nuncUtum. Cic. Messanam 
litiras dedil. ii 

Remark I. 'The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with 
sum, habeo. &c^ as, Iter est miki Lanuvium. Cic. Ceuarem iter habere 
Capuam. Id. ^ 

Rem. 2. /*The preposition to be supplied is m, denoting into, which is 
sometimes expresse<C^as, In Ephesura abii. Plaut. \Ad, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not into, but to or neor^as, Casar ad 
Gene vain pervinit. Cobs. Cum ego ad Heracleam accedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthaglni nuncios mUtam. Hot. 

Rem. 4. /Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

he domum, Go home/Virg. Galli domos abUrant. Liv. Rus ibo. Ter. 
/When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed pas, JYon introSo in nostram domum. Plaut. Venisse 
in domum Leccee. Cic. Ad earn domum prqfecti sunt. Id. In domos 
8up€ras scandBre cura fuit. Ovid. 

/* Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun/ as, 
Domum reditionis spe sublatd. Cees. So, Reditus Ko,nam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. /before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, the preposition is commonly 
used :/as, Ex jisM transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. lJut it is sometimes omitted^ as, bide Sardiniam cum 
elasse venit. Cic. Italiam Lavin&que , venit litdra. Virg. Navigdrt 
£gyptum pergit. Liv. Rapidum venUmus Oaxen. Virg. (The names of 
nations are^used in the same manners/as, Node ad Nervios pervenirunL 
Css. JS'os iblmus Afros. Virg. So insulas ruhri maris nutHgant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

$ 238. 1. (The adverbs pridie *nd postridie are often followed 
by the accusative Y as, Pridie sum diem, The day before that day. Cic 
IridU Idas. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. Postridie CaXeudms. Liv. 

18* 
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The Accusative, in suck examples, depends on ante or post understood. 
For the genitive after pridie and postridie, see § 212, Rem. 4, Note 6. 

The adverb bene is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, Propino, bene* vos, bene nos, bene te, bent me, bene' 
nostrum Stephanium. Plaut. Bend Messalam. Tibull. 

2.f The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the* accusative ; as, 

En quatuor arasj ecce duns tibi Daphni ! ^Behold four altars J lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis : Virg. Eccum ! eccos ! eccillum ! for ecce eum ! ecce cos t 
ecce ilium ! Plaut. praclarum cust&dem ! Cic. Heu me infelicem ! Ter. 
Pro Dejlm hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ah, eheu, and hem; as, Ah me me ! Catull. Eheu me misSrum ! 
Ter. Hem astutias ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection j 
as, Misiram me ! Ter. HomXnem gravem et civem egregium! Cic. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

% 239. ^The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, , 

Molestt Pompeium id ferre constabat, That Pompey took that ill, was 
evidentJCic. Eos hoc nomine appelldrifas est. Id. Miror te ad me nihil 
scribiref\ wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam- 
pos jubet esse patent es. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
cedes in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majores natu 
vere~ri, sc. eum. Cic\ Doctoris intelligentis est natUrd sua dace utentem 
sic institutre. Id. Exptdit bonas esse voids, sc. vos. Ter. Armari Vol* 
scOrum edxce maniplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, PoUicitus sum 
suscfptfirum (esse), sc. me, I promised (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed rtddSre posse negabat, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as, Est alivd iracundum esse, 
vliud irdtum, sc. homlnem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See 8 209, 
Hem. 3. •' The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. ,' 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

$ 240. ( The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu, and proj also ah, au, en em, eheu, 
eho, ehodum, eja, hem, heus, hui, to, olie, and vaA/are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

formOse puer ! O beautiful boy I Virg. Heu virgo I Id. Pro saneU 
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Jupiter! Cic. Ah virgo infilixJ Virg. Heus Syre! Ter. Ohe libeUeJ 
Mart 

The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains ; as, misCrce sortis! sc. homines. Luc an. 

Note. {/The vocative forms no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed^ , 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

$241. rEleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e or ex, 

palam, pr<e, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ab illo tempdre, From that timej/Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cic. 

Cum exercltu, With the army. Sail. Certis de causis, For certain 

reasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. Palam populo. Liv. Sine 
labdre. Cic. Capuio tenus. Virg. 

For in, sub, super, subter, and clam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. /Tenus is always placed after its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive j chiefly the genitive pluraJy'See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2./ The adverbs procul and simul are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood^ as, Procul mari,sc.a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed j as, 
Cum coram sumus. Cic. Cum Jratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4r The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. / /*This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

§ 242. (Many verbs compounded with a, ab, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the cityj/Cic. Ablre sedlbus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis non abstineant. Cic. De- 
trudunt wives scopulo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Navi 
egressus est. Nep. ExcedSre finlbus. Liv. Ccesar pralio supersedere 
statuit. CfBS. 

Remark 1. /f*he preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detraftere de tud famd nunquam cogitdvLJ&ic. Ex oculis obi- 
Brunt. Liv. Exlre a patrid. Cic. Exire de vitd. la. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equltes degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Ablre ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. 
Bee § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND VERBS. 

$ 243. Copus and usus, signifying need, are usually 
limited Ijy tRe ablative ; as, . 

Auctoritate tud nobis opus est, We need your authority^^Dic.- Nunc 
anlmis opus nunc pectdre Jirmo. Virg. Naves, quibus proconsvli usvs non 
esset; Ships, for which the proconsul had no occasion. Cic. Nunc virlbus 
usus, nunc manlbus rapidis. Virg. 

Remark I. (Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ;Jblb, Ita facto et matqrato opus esse, That there was 
need of so doing and of hastening. Liv. Usus facto est mihi. Ter. /After 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle^ as, OpusfuU 
Hirtk) con ven to (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Liv.) \-foi a 
supine is used j as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. SOpus and usvs, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
Mgr ^ral, be put either in the nominative orAhe ablative ; as,^Dux nobis opus 
t . * est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est^^ffhs former construction is most 
"common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, &£/', as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c, limiting a noun, see § 211, 

Rem. 6. 

if 

$ 244. ( Dignus, indignus, contentus, praditus, and fre- 
tussore followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise, ilor. Vox populi majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Cobs. Bestice eo con" 
tentce non quacrunt amplius. Cic. Homo scelere praditus. Id. Plerique 
ingemofreti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb dignh, like dignus, takes the ablative after it; 
as, Peccat uter nostrdm cruce dignius. Hor. 

Rem.. 2. Dignus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Susclpe cogitationem dignissimam turn virtutis. Cic. Indignus avorum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui imperet, 
Cic. Non sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Piaut. 

$ 245. I.; Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and dig- 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His voclbus usa est, She used these wordsyVirg. Frui voluptate, To 
enjov pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He performs his duty. Id. Op pi do 
potlti sunt. Liv. Vescltur aura. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homines 
nonore dignaniur. Cic. 

( So the compounds abator, and rarely den tor, perfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor.j 

Remark 1. (The above verbs, except dignor, instead of «n ablative, 
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sometimes take an accusative>^s, Quam rem medtci utuntur. Varr. In- 
genium/rui. Ter. Datdmes militdre mnnusfungens. Nep. " Gcntem all' 
quam urbein nostrum potituram puiem. Cic. Sacras lauros vescar. Tibull. 
C Potior is, also, found with the genitive^See § 220, 4.) (bignor is used 
both as active and' DjPgiye.^ 

WjrLcetor, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto,fido, confido, 

muto, misceo, epulor, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 

are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

LcBtor tud dignitate, I rejoice in your dignity, tic. Gaude tuo bono. Id. 
Sud victoria gUmdri. Css. Jactat supplic'iolevando. Cic. Niti sequitate. 
Id. Censor is opiniune slandum non putdvit. Id. FiiUre cursu. Ovid. 
Corp6ris firmitate % confidlre. Cic. # Uvam mutat strigili. Hor. Genus 
pugncE quo assuevlrant. Liv. Quidquid auro et argento eonstdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the accusative ; as, Ga- 
vlsos homines suum dolorem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) Fido, confldo, and 
assuesco, often take the dative. See § 223, Rem -2, 

Rem. 2. f When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, lector 
and gaudeo usually take de ; glorior and joftOgjle or in ; nitor, sto, fido 
and confldo, in; assuesco, in or ad ; mtsceopSnWf&nd consto, tx.Jf 

Ill/The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 

denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 

verb ; as, 

Tamen magna timore sum, Yet I am in great fearJCic. Quanta fuMrim 
dolore memiaisti. Id. Maximo honore Servius Tullius erut. Liv. Ut 
melidre simus loco, nc optandum quidem est. Cic. 

£ But the preposition in is often' used before such ablatives, especially if 
on adjective or pronoun is not joined with them jits, Sum in expectatione 
omnium rerum.JDic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

§ 246. perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source, without a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natus, progndtus, satus, credtus, cretus, editus, geriltus, generd' 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, JVate ded / O son of a goddessj^Virg. Tantdlo progndtus, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. Satus Nerelde, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Mcanbre creti. Virg. Kdtte regibus. Hor. Diis gen- 
\te. Virg. Argohco generdtus Membne. Ovid. Ortus nullis majorlbus. 
Hor. Cadesti semlne oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nascor; as, Ut 
patre certo nascerere. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fprtlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. <The prepositions a or ab, de, e or ex, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. < 
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$ 247. ( v Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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Animus ctger avaritia, A mind diseased through avarice. Sail. Poller a 
melu, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Quod asvitia temp&ris non capi 

SHirai. Sail. Omnibus modis miser sum, I am every way miserable. Ter. 
ilentio auditus est, He was heard in silence. Cic. l^ento gradu yroUdit. 

Val. Max dmlcos observantia, rem parsimonia retinuit ; He retained 

his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro oatroqtts 
decdri. Virg. Vi morbi consumptus es. Cic. JEgrescit medendo. Virg. 

Trabs saucia securi, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Casus est virgis, 

He was beaten with rods. Cic. Lanidbant dentibus artus. Virg? ' 

Remark 1. /when the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter, or perjwn, Non est aquum me 
propter vos declpi. Ter. /These prepositions, and a or ab, de, e or ex, and 
pr<e, are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent jjaa, 
Ob adulterium ccesi. Virg. Nee loqui pre mcerore potuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. {After active verbs, the causeis seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives causd, gratid, &c., 
with a genitive ^Ais, Si hoc honoris mei causd suscepiris. Cic. QYith 
causd, <5tc., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun Das, Te abesse mea causa, moleste fero. Cic. (Some- 
times the ablative with ductus, motus, captus, &c., is usedj as, Mihi oenev- 
olentia ductus tribuibat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3.^*The manner is oflen expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it j) as, Quum vidiret orutdrcs cum severitate 
audlri. Cic. Magno cum metu dicire incipio. Id. ("Sometimes also with 
e or cx\ as. Ex inaustrid, On purpose. Liv. Ex integro, Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4.( The means is oflen expressed by per with an accusative pas, 
Quod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. ^When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative oplrd with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun j^Jas, Per prflBconem vendire aliau/d. Cic. Opera eorum effectum 
est. Just.' Non mea opera even it. Ter. 4 Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition jj as, Servos, quibus silvas publlcas depopvlatus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ab, and even sub, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. Exerclre solum sub 
vomere. Virg. Cum, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe-~ 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce maxlmd conclamdrc. Gell. 

$ 248. I.C The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodivs me dihgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio di'igor, I am lovea* by Clodius.) Lauddtur ab his, 
culpdtur ab illis. Hor. ^ 

Remark 1. {The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 

. voice, is oflen understood as, ProbXtas lauddtur, sc. ab komirilbus. Juv. 

( So after the passive of neuter verbs^ as, Discurritur. Virg. Toto certd- 

rm est carpdre regni. Id. 
The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of tne verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek,/ as, Cum omnes in 
omni genire seeJirum volutentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2. £ Neuter verbs, also, are often followed by an abla- 
tive of .the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as, 
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M. Marcellus periit ab Annibale, M. Marcellus was killed by HannibaL/ 
Plin. JVe vir ab hoste cadat. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, JVee conjuge captus. 
Ovid. Colltur tinigird turba. Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
dus, see § 225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as (in the active voice), Terror conflcit omnia (Lucan.) j — (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore eonficwr. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary agent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab ; as, A vouiptatibus desiri. Cic. A natura datum homlni 
vivendi curriculum. Ilk. 

<§> 249. I. (A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 

to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 

many others of various significations ; as, 

Terrore impUtur Africa, Africa is rilled with terror^/f^il. Jnstruxlre 
epulis mensas, They furnished the tables with food. Chid. Ut ejus anl- 
mum his opinionibus imbuas, That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. Naves onirant auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. Cumulat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MoUxbus orna- 
bal cornua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore hones tas. Plaut. Equis Jlfricam 
locupletdvit. Colum. Stadium tuum nidld me novd voluptate affecit. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

Hj^A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 

thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 

preposition ; as, 

Jfostro more, According to our custom^TCic. Institute suo Casar 
capias suas eduxit; Caesar, according to Eis practice, led out his forces. 
Caps. Id factum consiiio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionibus. Nep. 
#The prepositions de, ex, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. <-• 

II I ^T he ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 

with cum; as, N 

Vagdmur egentes cum conjnglbus et libens ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives arid children J) ic. Sape admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Leelio. 
Cic. ~ Julium cum his ad te litSris misi. Id. Ingress as est cum gladio. 
Id. {^Biit cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ;/as, JJd castra Ccesdris omnibus copiis contendirunt. Coea. 
Jade toto exercltu yrofectus. Li v. _ 

$ 250. CA noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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Piet&te filius, consiliis parens ; In affection a son, in counsel a parent/ 
Cic. Reges nomine magis quam imperio, Kings in name rather than in 

authority Nep. O/tpldum nomine Bibrax. Cass. Jure perltus, Skilled 

in law. Cic. Anxius anlmo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pedlhus ceger, Lame 
in his feet. Sail. Crine ruber, niger ore. Mart. Fronte Uctus. Tac. 

Major natu. Cic. Maxlmus natu. Liv. Anlmo angi, To be troubled in 

mind. Cic. Contremisco totd mente et. omnibus artuous, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captvs mente, Affected in mind. 
i. e. deprived of reason. Id. AlUro oculo capitur. Liv. Ingenii luude 
floruit. Cic. PolUre nobilitdte. Tac. AnimOque et corpore tor pet. Hor. 

Remark 1,£ To this principle may be referred the following 
rales : — 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 

the ablative ; as, . 

Domns plena scrvis, A house full of servants.^Juv. Dives agris, Rich 
in land. Hor. Ferax saculum bonis aril bus. Plin.— — Inops verbis, 
Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratrltms } Destitute of brothers. Ovid. ' 
Viduum arborlbus solum. Colum. 

(2.XVerbs signifying to abound, and to be, destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem belluis prmtum, The sea abounding in monsters^/Hor. Urbs 
redundat militlbus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. aa Her. Villa 

abvndat porco, hado, agno, galllnd, lacte, caseo, melle. Cic. Virum qui 

vecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carer e culpd, TCo 
De free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indlget illorum bond existima- 
tione. Id. Abundal audacid, consilio et ratione dejicltur. Id. 

To this rule belong a bun do, exubSro, redundo, sct/teo, affluo, circumfiuo, 
diffivo, superfluo ; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, destiluor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is often used to denote in what respect, after 
adjectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accu- 
sative. See § 234, II, 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to, or concerning, is used 
after facio and sum, without a preposition ; as, Quid hoc homxne fa cidtw ? 
What can you do with this man ? Cic. Jfescit quid faciat auro. Plaut. 
Metum cpptrunt quidnam sefuturum esset. Liv. In this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed ; as, 
quid de Tunjplbmedjict. Cic. 

§251.1 A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 

free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 

meaning. Thus, 

Kudantur arbdrcs foliis, The trees are stripped of leaveg^rlin. Hoc me 
libera metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn phHoso/ikiam 
sequire, qu(e spoliat nos judicio, priztU approhatiune, orbat senslbus? Cic. 
Solvit se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te Hits sedibus arctbit. Cic. Q. Variunt 
pelUre possession! bus condtus est. Id. Quod M. Catonem tribunatu tuo 
remooisses. Id Me leves dwri secernunt popuio. Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudo, nudo, orbo, privo, spolio ; — arceo, expedio, 
inter dado , laxo, levo, Hbiro, moveo, removeo, pello, prohibeo, &c. 

Remark 1 . Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ab, de, e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liber dvit. Cic. Solvere 
beUuam ex catenis. Auct. ad Her. Iterative te a suspicidne. Cic. 

For arceo. &c., with the dative, see § 224, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. t The active verbs induo, exuo, dono,impertio,adspergo., insper- 
go, intercVudo, circumdo, prohibeo, instead of an ablative of tne thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the personp as, Unam (vestem) juvini induit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Ifondre munlra civUbus, To present gifts to the 
citizens. Cic. 

C Inter dicA> is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thinjr/as, Quibus cum aqua et igni interdixissent. Caes. 

fjlbdXco ta&es sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced^/ as, Abdicdre se magistrate Cic. Abdicdre magistra- 
tum. Sail. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

$ 252. £ The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tanti, quanti, 
pluris, minoris ; as, < 

Citm te treeentis talentis reel Cotto vendidisses, When you had sold 
yourself to kins Cottus for three hundred talents/JCic. VendJldit hie 
nuio patriam, This one sold his country for gold. VTrg. Cibus uno asse 
vendhs. Plin. Constltit quadringentis miliums. Van*. Denis in diem 
assTbus ariimam et corpus (milltum) mstimdri. Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris qudm cet Sri, for toss e etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantldem, quanticunque, quantiquanti, and quantlvis, com- 
pounds of tanti and quanti, are also put in the genitive ; as, Tantldem 

frumentum emtrunt quantidem Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

rhedrus ; Multd majcris aldpa mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. CWhen joined with a noun, tanti, quanti, &c., are put' in the 
ablative*/ as, Quam tanto pretio mercdfus est. Cic. Cum pretio minore 
redimendi cavtlvos copia jtirct. Liv. (Tanto. quanta, and plure, are some- 
times, thouga rarely, found without a noun/ as, Plur^ venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magnOi permagno, parvo, paululo,tantulo, minlmo, plurimo, vili, nimto. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, are, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed^ as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dicti, qudd denos oris valebant. Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

$ 253. ^A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto decessit. He died on the fifth day. ^tfep. Hoc tempore. At 
this time. Cic. Tertid vigilia eruptionem fecerunt, They made a sally at 
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the third watch. Cedb. Ut hiSme natkges, That you should Bail in Hue 
winter. Cic. His ipsis diebus hostem persiqui. Cic. Proximo triennio 
emnes gentes subtgit. Nep. Vel pace vel bello durum JUri licet. Sail. 
Ludis nuzn« lermtm quidam egirat, On the day of the games.... Liv. So 
Latinis, gladiatoribu*, comitits, denote the tune of the Latin festivals, the 
gladiatorial shows, &c. 

Remark^, When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative 5 as, AVlquot ante annos. &Ttet. Paucis ante 
ilhus. Liv. Paucos post dies. Cic. Multis annis post Decemvf ros. Id. 
Sometimes quam and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
tcusative or the ablative :/ as, Ante paucos quAm perlret menses. Suet. 
Paucis post dUbus quam Luc<2 discesslrat. Cic. ^W is sometimes omitted 
before quamA as, JDie vigesimd quam cre&tus erat. Liv. 
v ' Instead otpostquam, ex quo or quum, or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used i/as, Octo dUbus, quibus has litiras dabam, 
Eight days from the date of These lettero. Cic. Mors Roseii, quatriduo 
quo is occisus est, Chrysogdno nuntidtur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abhine with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Qu&stor fuisti abhine anno* quatuordZcim. Cic. Co* 
mitiis jam abhine triginta digbus habitis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thing is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative id, with a genitive ; as, Venit id t«mp6rxs. Cic. 
00 with a preposition ; Ad id diii. (Sell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. /The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by in or de, with the ablative >as, In fas diebus. Plaut. In tali 
tempore. Lav. De tertid vigilia ad wastes contendit. Cses. Surgunt de 
nocte UUrOnes. Hor. ( So with sidt/ Sub t/?#d die. Plin. 

The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Jhmidiam partem natidnum subegit intra 
vtginti dies. Plaut. Intra declmum diem, quam Pheras ventrat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236. 

ABLATIVE Of PLACE. 

§ 254. <; The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babylone est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon^/C&c. 
Thebis nutntus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or afArgos. 
Hor. 

Remark 1. The ablative rure, or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the country; as, Pater filium ruri habitdre jussit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns ; as, In PhiTippis quidam nwicidvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. j, Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
any thing is said to be done, except those of towns, and domus and rns, 
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the preposition in wi«i»>4]at»«Ua4m is commonly used i/as, Ato hoe fi&ri 
in Greecia. Plaut. Iaicus in urbefuit. Virg. 

dBnt t£e preposition is sometimes omittedi/as, Millies statlvis castris 
habebat. Sail. Magnis in laudtbus fait totd Grocia. Nep. JnsidUe terra 
marine facte sunt. Cic. NatUta puppe sedens. Ovid. » /km /orte via 
«ocr^. Hor. QUrbe to^ Cic. ^/* /J* .;*«.•.•: /• . - 

For names ofpountries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

$ 255* (After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio prqfecti sumus, We departed from Brandisiura. Cic. Corintho 
arcessivit colSnos, He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. \The ablatives domo, Kumo, and rure of ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo prqfectus, Having set out from home^/Nep. Surgit humo juvtnis, 
The youth rises from tte ground. Ovid. Rare hue advenit. Ter. * Si ruri 
jpeniet. Id. /Virgil uses aomus with unde^as, Qui genus? undt domo? 
[With an adjective, rure, and not ruri, must be used.) 

Rem. 2. (With names of towns, and domus, and humus, ab or ex is 
sometimes used/ as, Ab Alexandria prqfectus. Cic. Ex domo. Id. Ab 
kumo. Virg,. 

Rem. 9. { With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ex is commonly expressed j as, Ex Asia transis in EurOpam. Curt. Ex 
castris prqficiscuntur. Cees. . 

{But the preposition is sometimes omitted,) as, LitSrce Macedonia all&ta. 
Liv. Chassis Cypro adeinit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Liv. Ite sacris, 
proper&te sacris, laurumque capillis ponite. Ovid. Finlbus omnes prosilufre 
suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes raonttbus ornos. Id. ('This omission of 
the preposition is most common in the poetsy 

ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

§ 2o6« (When two objects are compared by means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as quam, atque, &c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. J 

(Jhe comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

Nihil est virlute formosius, Nothing is more beautifu] than virtue.yCic. 
Quis C. Lselio comiar ? Who is more courteous than C. LsdHus ? Id. 

Remark 1. (An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition oy means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without quam ; as, 

'* Sidere pulchrior tile estjtu levior cortice. 'Hor. Quid magis est durum 
saxo, quia mollius unda ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Ab- 
b&num, Macenas, sine Falernum te magis appositis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 
put in the ablative without quam; as, Ofons Bandusice splendidior vitro ! 

Hot. y, 
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Rem. 3. 'Quam is sometimes used when one of the Objects compared 
is the subject of a proposition, and then both are in, the same case, either 
nominative or accusative^ as, Oratio quam habitus fuit miser abiiior. Gic. 
Jiffirmo nvUam esse laudem ampli&rtm qukm earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. ru neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, quam is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object^ as, JVon oplnor negaturum 
esse te, homlni non gratiosidri,qukm Cn. Calidius est, argerUum reddidisse. 
Cic. Ego homlnem callidi&rem vidi nemlnem quam Phormionem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tibi multd majori, quam Africanus fuit, tarn en (we) non multd minSrem 
quam Lcelium adjunctum esse patidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in the ablative without quam ; as, AWHo, quo gravidrem mimlcum 
non habui, sordrem dedit ; He gave his sister to Attains, than whom, &c. 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil gratius facire poles. Cic. Causam enim sus- 
cepisti antiquiorem memoria tud. Id. Exigi monumentum cere perennius. 
Hot. Majdra virlbus audes. Virg. Nullam sacrd vite prius sevlris arbd- 
rem. Hor. j 

Rem. 6. ( Plus, minus, and amplius, are often used without 
qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed J as, 

Hostium phis auinque millia cassi to die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slain that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimididti mensis cibaria. 
Cic. Non amplius quingentos cives desiderdvit. Cees. Sedicim non am* 
plius legionlbus dejensum imperium est. Liv. Madefactum iri minus tri- 
ginta diebus Grceciam sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not depend upon the comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, quam must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies tr\gmta aut plus eo in nam fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cio. 

Rem. 7. Quam is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, Obsides ne 
minOres ocWnum denum annorum neu majores oumum quadragenum,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve years of age. Liv. Ex 
wrbd.no exercitu, qui mindres auinque et triginta annis erant, in naves impos- 
Ui sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar example&r,are to be 
referred to § 311, Rem. 6. Longiiis ab urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
natus magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. /When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
clause, quam is always expressed j/as, Nihil est in dicendo majus quam ut 
faveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opinUme, spe, 
expectati6ne,fide, — ditto, sollto, — cequo, crediblli, mdjusto, — are used in the 
ablative after comparatives:' as, Opinione celerius venturus esse dicitur.... 
sooner than is expected. C^es. Die to eitius tumlda aqu&ra placaL Virg. 
Jniurias gravius aequo habire. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause/: thus, gravius mono is 
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equivalent to gromus quam quod amtum est. {They are often omitted jjas, 
laberius vivfbat, sc. aquo. Nep. \Jn such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or ratherjas in the above ex- 
ample — " He lived too freely," or f 4 rather freely." So tristior, sc. sollto^ 
rather sad. 

* 

Rem. 10. With inferior , the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nulla arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is als* 
found, but usually inferior is followed by quam. 

Rem. 11. Quam pro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcelium atrocius quam fro nume'ro pugnantium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12.#fWhen two different qualities of the same object are corapa** 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis qudm, or in the comparative connected by ouhmj as, P erf to 
tarn artem juris dmlis habebltis, magis magnam atque uDerem, quam diffi> 
cilem atque obscuram. Cic. Triumphus clarior quam gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Quis 
magis aueat esse Beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions pra, ante, prater, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, Unus prae ceteris foriior exsurgit. Apul. Scelire 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg* They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios carissimus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. " 

Rem. 14. fOllius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative^/as, Nevt putts aUum sapiente 
bombque bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. Ac and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like quam ; as, Arctius atque hedgra procira adstringUur ilex. Hor-. 

Rem. 16. (jibe degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor uno 

mense, Younger by one monthJHor. Sesquipeae quam tu longior. Plaut. 

Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia. Cces. Dimidio minOris constdbit. 

Cic. Quam molestum est uno diglto plus habere /....to exceed by a finger, 

~ to have six fingers. Cic. Supirmt caplte et cervicibus altis. Virg. 

(2.)^Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, aliquant o f aOM.ro tanto (twice as muchy, as, 
Quanto sumus superior es, tanto nos submissius gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo gravior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo djMcilius, hoc praclarius. Id. 
Iter multo faeiltus. Cces. Parvo brevius. rlin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via altera tanto longior. Nep. Multo id maximum fait. Liv. 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase multis portions; as, 
Numiro multis parfXlna esset inferior, Cces. 

Notc. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
tern amdior. Ter. So the adverb hnge ; as, Longd nobilisslmus. Caw, 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

$ 257. \ A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 

as, 

Pythagdras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in ltaliam venit; Tarquinius 
Superb ua reigning, Pythagoras came into ItaJv/Cic. Lupus, stimulante 
fame, eaptat ovlle ; Hunger inciting, the wolfseeks the fold. Ovid. Hac 
oratione habita, concilium dimlsit. Cabs. Galli, re cognlta, obsidionem 
rdinquunt. Id. Virtute excepta, nihil amicitid prastabihus puUtis. Gic. 

Remark 1. (This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cum, or some other con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnante, the expression dum Tarquinius 
rcgnabat might be used^ for hac oratidne haMtd, cum hone oratidnem ha- 
buisset, or cum hoc oratio habita esset, — concilium dimlsit. CThe ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicateJ 

Rem. 2. /This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus are com- 
paratively rare :} as, Csesare venturo, Phosp/idre, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
rupturis tarn mfestis nationibus. Liv. Quis est enim, qui, nullis officii 
praeceptis trade ndis, pkilosdpkum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Q A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 

it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 

clause.^ 

Tet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
audiente, scribit Tkucydides. Cic. Legio ex castris Varr&nis, adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sustuUt. Caes. Me duce, ad hunc votifinem, me 
milite, veni. Ovid. Lotos fecit, se conB&le, fastos Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pytkag&ras, Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nante, in ltaliam venit ; Pythagoras came into Italy durine the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Galli, re cognltd, obsidionem rdinquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. j The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Cesar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," we find, " Casar, equitatu 
pnemisso, subsequebdtur omnibus copiis." 

/As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or at not 
being expressed after this participle, as it usually is after the passive voice 
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Thus, Ccesar. his dictis, concilium dimltit, might be rendered, " Caesar. 
having said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

(As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no such necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with themjAs, Ctesar, heec locutus, concilium dimlsit. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : Ftdque agros 

RemOrum depopulate, omnibus vicis, adificUsque incensis. Ces. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Ces. Vel exCincto vet 
elapso animo, nullum residere sehsum. Cic. Tarn multis gloriam ems 
adeptis. Plin. Ultras ad exercitus, tanquam adepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. yAs the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quid, adolescentulo duce, effieire possent ; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader.^) Cms. Me suasore atoue impulsore, hoe factum* 
rlaut. Annib&le vivo. Nep. * Invltd Minervd. Hor. ^with names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event jJas, Romam venit 
Mario consule, He came to Rome in the consulship of fflarius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, Non- 
dum comperto quam in regidriem vemsset rex. Li v. AudMo venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Yale dicto. Ovid. Haud cuiquam dubio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculdso vera an ficta promeret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis trans- 
gressu, mutium certato, Bardes&nes vicit. Tac. Dijficllis mihi ratio, cui, 
errato, nulla venia, recti facto, exigua laus proponltur. Cic. Sereno per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certdto and errato corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and sereno may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

* Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Casar, quanquam obsidione Massilue retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legl- 
bus, depositHros imperium esse aiebant. Liv. 
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r 

§ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the perfect definite, and the futures, 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and fulrim. Of the second class are 
the imperfect, the perfect indefinite, and the pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms in essem smdfuissem.y' 

I L Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 

periphrastic forms with sim and futrim, may depend on, 

(1.) The Presentees, Jfon sum ita kebes, ut istue dicam. Cic. Quan- 
tum dolOrem accepenm, tu exzstimdre potes. Id. Nee dubito quin reditu* 
ejus rapubliea salutaris futtlrus sit. Id. 

(2. J The Perfect Definite j/4w, Satis provlsum est, ut ne quid agin 
possint. Id. Quis mus\cis f quis hvic studio literdrum se dedfdit, quin out- 
turn iU&rum artium vim comprehendent. Id. 'Defectidnes soils predicts 
sunt, qua, quanta, quando future sint. Id. 

(3.) <The Futures jka, Sic faciltimb, quanta oraturum sit, semperque 
fuerit jMucUas, judicaoit. Id. Ad quos dies rediturus sim, scribam ad te. 
Id. St scigris asptdem latere uspiam, et velle atlquem super earn assidire^ 
cujus mors tibi emolumentum factara sit, imprM ieceris, nisi monufiris, ne 
assideat. Id. 

2. /So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 

essem and fuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect 'JLb, Vnum tUud extimescebam, ne quid turpiter 
facerem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. J(bn enim dubitabam, quin sag Ukenter 
lectorus esses. Id. 

(2.) /The Perfect IndefiniteiAs, Veni in ejus viUam ut libros inde 
promerem. Id. Hccc cum essenfnuntiata, Valeriis classem extemplo ad 
ostium fiuminis duxit. Liv. JVe Clodius quidem de insidUs eogitivh, 
siquidem exitQrus ad ccedem e villd non fuisset. Cic. 

(3.)t The Pluperfect ;Jas, Pavor ceperat milUes, ne mortifirum esset 
minus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audifiram, quam a te liberatUer esset tractates. 
Cic. Non satis mihi constitgrat, cum aliqudne anXmi mei molestiA, an 
potius libenter te Athinis visurus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. 'When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect/ as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrarent. Cues. * 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even' 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt philosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnlno nullum habere cens€- 
rent humanarum rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, £. Rem. 1. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as, In 
JEquis varti bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fuerit, vicissent, victine essent. 
liv. Factum est, ut plus quam eoltigee Milti&des valuerit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miserlti sunt, ut incursiones fs> 
efrent et Veios in animo habuSrint oppugn&re. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
tune Upon the verbs with which they are connected, thev are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, Apelits pteUres quoque eos 
peceare dicebat, qui non sentirent, quid esset satis, Cic. Ad to soripsi, te 
levlter accQsans in eo, qudd de me eftd credidisses. Id. 
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Rim. 5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes 
after it a terise of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, Arbitraimur nos ea praestitisse, qua ratio et doctrina 
proscripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca venisse, ubi allquid 
sapirc viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2 ; as, 
Ita mihi videor et esse Deos, et quales essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 

in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, Nemo dubitdre debet, quin multos, si JUri posset, Casar ab inftris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sonltus fuerunt, ut 
ego brevior aim, qudd eos usque istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

§ 259* (The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad* 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est .*fcic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commode vales ?*^Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean* 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(l.j. The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Quhm mox nav- 
Igo Ephgsum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plaut. 

(2.)<The perfect for the pluperfectjAis, Sed postquam aspexi, illlco cog- 

nSvi, But after 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

/This is the usual construction after postquam, ubi, ut, ut primum, 

ut semel, quum primum, simul ac, and simul atque, in the sense of when, 

as soon as, in direct narration./ 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, Dixerat, et spissis noctis se con* 
diait umbris, She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood; as, Valebis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, Alio loco de oratdrum anitno 
et injuriis videro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 




Rem. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad- 
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vantage of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while In 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common y as, Possum pers&- 
qui muJUa oblectamenta rerum rustic&rum, sed &c., 1 might speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. JSquius huic Turnum 
fuSrat se opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo, 
possum, deed, licet, oportet, necesse est ; aquum, consentaneum, longum, 
melius , optimum, par, satis, satins — est, trot, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with partidiplee in dus. 

Rem. 4. f The past tenses of the indicative are often used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause^ 
as, Si non alium longe jact&ret odOrem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. JVee veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublicius iter pane kostlbus dedit, ni unus virfwsset HoraHus Codes. Lav. 
Si mens non lava Juisset, impulfirat. Virg. ftometimes also in the con* 
ditiony as, Atfuirat melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

§ 260. (The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind.^ 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. {The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Cum esset Cmsar in Gallid, When Cesar was in Gaul, not might be s .\ 
Ca?s. Jtogas me quid tristis ego sim....why 1 am sad. Tac. ^~^ — 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limit** 
tion in respect to time as. those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Quo factum est, ut brevi tempore illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the following rule. 

II. (The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses^) 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Mediocribus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor ; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Cas&re ut det sibi 
veniam, He begs of Cesar that he would give him leave. Cabs. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time ; as, 
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Sifatafuissent ut caderem, If it had been ray fate that 1 should fall. Virg. 
-St possem, sanior essem ; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CeUros 
raperem et prosternerem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errarim for- 
tasse, Perhaps I may have erred. Pttn. Videor sperare posse, si te viderim, 
eafacitt (me) transiturum.... if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it ; as, Id responderunt se facturos esse, cum iUe vento Jlqui- 
la/te venisset Lemnum.... when he should have come.... «Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Quod si quis deus di- 
ceret, nunguam putarem me in academid tanquam philosdphum disputatQ- 
rum, If any god had said.. ..I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se scripturum, 
quumprimiim nuntium accepisset..,. as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. _, 

Rem. 3. ( The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition/ as, Vendat cedes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house .*T2ic. DixSrit Epicurus, Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. /The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion;/ as, Nemo istud tibi concedat, or concessent; No one would 
grant you that/* VoJo and its compounds are often so used in the present^ 
as, Velim obvlas mihi Ultras crebrd mittas^I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. fThe perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present} as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessent ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubitet quin in virtute divitus sint ? Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ? Cic. Quisquam numen JunOnis adoret prater ea 7 
Who will henceforth adore the divinity of Juno ? Virg. Quiani, inquil 
meminenm? Cic. 

Rem. q£ The present subjunctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JVe aim salvus, May I perish, fcic. In media arma ruamus, Let us rush.... 
Virg. JVie me attingas, scelcSte; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
lubet, Let him do wnat he pleases. Id. /The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfecJX as, Ipse vidgrit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. 
Fuisset, Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Vidennt sapient es. 
Cic. 

JVe is commonly employed as a negative, rather than rum, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(l.)fWhen the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood J as, Tantiim moneo hoc tempus si amisens, te esse nullum un- 
ouam magts idoneum reperturum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2.y If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the 

future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sim or 

fugrim, cssem or fuissemj^BS, Non dubXUU. qum brem Troja sit peritura, He 

does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 

Conjugations y § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
dus, but by futHrum sit or esset, with ut ; as, Non dvmto quin futurum 
flit, ut laudetur ; I do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also after vtinam and 
O ! si, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

Nollem datum esse, 1 could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Vtinam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. VVinam ea res ei voluptdti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 
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$ 261* { In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
clusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosis. 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 

and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 

in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 

did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis t to 

denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 

exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 

action or state would exist or would have existedj^Jas, 

Nisi te satis incitdtum esse conriderem, scribe'rem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore will not write. Ea si de 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam illius lacrpmis ac predtbus restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, 

Omnia brevia tolerabilia esse debent, etiamsi maxima sint, although 

they may be very great. Cic. Etsi id fugerit Isocrates, at non ThucyaS- 
des; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, otc.^/as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempore miretur potius.... Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive after si, &c, implies a greater degree of con- 
tingency than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be usea, if its exist- 
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enee is uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non- 
existence. ^ 

Rem. 3. ' The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apndosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect^ as, Tu, si hie sis, allter serdias ; If you were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea euro, resistat, jam 
flamnuB tulirint. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna mercentur Atridce, i. e. si possmt 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

<§> 262. (*A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut, ne, quo, quin, and quominus ; as, 

Ea non 9 ut te instituerem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you.^Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acridres; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Van*. 

Remark l.\^Ut, denoting a result, often relates to sic, ita, 
adeo, tarn, talis, tantus, is, ejusmbdi, &c, in the preceding clausey. 
as, 

Id mihi sic erit gratum, ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. JVbn sum ita hebes, 
ut istuc dicam. Id. JVc&ue tarn eramus amentes, ut explordta nobis espet 
victoria. Id. Tantum indulsit doUSri, ut eum pittas vinUret. Nep. flta 
and tarn are sometimes omittqgj as, Epaminonaas fuit disertus, ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. *ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive \^j 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised> Ovid. 

Rem. 3. /! Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 

verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows Jz^c. ; as, 

Qui fit, ut nemo contentus vivat ? How does it happen thai nc one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huie contlgit, ut patriam ex servitute in libertdtem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequltur igitur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. ReUquum 
est, ut eg&met mihi consalam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrdrum sit 
voluntartus. Cic. Extremum Mud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
fit, JUri non potest, accidit, incldit, occurrit, contingit, evenit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequ%tur t Juiurum est, retiquum est, relinquliur, restat, suplrest, 
caput est. extremum est, opus est, est. 

Tor other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. /Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c, and the im- 
peratives die Bndfac ; /as, 

20 ' 
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Quid visfaciam ? What do you wish (that) I should do ? Ter. _ InsSm 
feriant sine litdra fluctus. Virg. Tentes dissimuldre rogat. Ovid. Id 
sinas oro. Id. Se suadere, dixit, Pharnabdzo id negotii daret. Nep. 
Acctdat oportet actio varia. Cic. Fac cogites. Id. 

Verbs of willingness, &c, are volo, nolo, malo, permitto, potior, sino, 
licet, veto, &c. ; those of asking, &c, are rogo, oro, moneo, jubeo, man- 
do, peto, precor, censeo, suadeo, oportet, necesse est, &c. v 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cura ne guid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ne ; as, Optra detur, utjudicia ne fiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 
Cave pules, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. ULher metuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by 
that not J as, 

MUo metuebat, ne a servis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pavor erai, ne castra hostis aggrederetur. 
Liv. lUa duo vereor, ut tibi possim conced&re t 1 fear that I cannot grant.... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; as, Ut ita dicam. Cic. JVe singulos nomincm. 
Liv. 

Rem. 9. (Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quominus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive :/as, 

Adjuta me, qud id fiat facilius; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily . Ter. Non quo republlcd sit mihi quicquam carius, sed desperdtis 
etiam Hippocr&tes petat adhibtre mediclnam. Cic. Non quod sola ornent, 
sed qudd exceilant. Id. Neque recusdvit, qud minus legis pcenam sublret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. LQuin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive^/ Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, after nemo, nullus, nihil. ...est, reperltur, 
tnvenitur,&c. ; viz est, agre reperitur, &c. ; as, Mcssanam nemo venit, quin 
viderit, i. e. qui non vidirit ; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. Nego uUam picturam fuisse.... quin conquisierit, i. e. quam non, &c. 
Id. Nihil est, quin male narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut non, after non dubito, non est dubium, faclre non possum, fiiri 
non potest; nihil, haud multum, haud procul, or minimum. ..ab est ; nihil 
pratermitto, non recuso, temperdre mihi non possum, vix, <££?£, &c. ; as, 

Faclre non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &c Cic. Ego nihil 
prtetermlsi, quin Pompeium a Cczs&ris conjunctiOne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrlmus. Id. Quis igltur dubltet quin in m>- 
tute divitia posit® sint ? Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

$ 263* l/The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, _> 

Uttnam minus vita cupUdi fuissemus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! Cic. si soUta quicquam virtiUis adesset ! Virg. The tense is 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

% (Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac si, 
tit si, velut si, veluti^and ceu, as if; modd, dum, and dummddo, 
provided, — take the subjunctive^ as, 

Quamvis i'le felix sit, However nappy he may be. Cic. Veritas licet 
nullum defensor em obtineat, Though truth should obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxia ac si mens f rater esset, sustent&oit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia honesta 
negHgunt dummddo potent) am consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum miki ani- 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
fuens suasor, approbdtor cerii fuistu Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Fellcem Nidben, quamvis tutfun&ra vidit. Ovid. 

fQuanquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive.^ 

3( After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
feet may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an* 
other, the subjunctive is used 4 as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. Avertit cquos, priusquam pabida gustassent Troja, 
Xanthumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. f'l)um, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 

the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object^as, 

Dum hie venfret, locum rdinqulre noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil puto tibi esse utilius, 
quhm operlri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit* Id. 

5. {Quum or cum, when it signifies a relation of time, 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection of 
thought, the subjunctivey as, 

Cum est allatum ad nos, graviter commdtus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Cum tot sustineas et Uinta negotia, pec* 
eem, si morer tua tempdra, Casar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Caesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Cum, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative; 
as, Cum te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. /In narration, cum is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time^ 
as, 

Gracchus, cum rem Warn in rcligidnem popXdo venisse sentlret, ad send- 
turn retulit. Cic. Alexander, cum interemisset Clitum, vix manus a se ab~ 
stinuit. Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sub- 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to time, but also as, in some 
Bense, a cause. In general, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as, Hoc cum scribe bam jam turn, 
existimdbam ad te orationem esse perldtam. Cic. Cum sciret Clodius tier 
necessarium MUoni esse Lanuvium, Romd subito ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 
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§ 2G4. 1 .(When the relative qui follows tarn, adeo, 
tantus, talis,-— or is, ille, or hie, in the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive^ as, 

Quis est tarn Lyncfus qui in tantis tenebris nihil offendat ? i.e. ut in tan- 
Us.... ; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oportet, qui ah impiOrum civium soeiet&te sejun- 
gas. Id. At eafuit legatio Octavii, in qua periculi suspicio nan subesset, 
l. e. ut in ed. Id. Nee tauten ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris earissimi 
mtBrare non movear, i. e. ut ego nan movear. Id. 

| Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied >4fe, 

Res parva dictu, sed qusB studiis in magnum certdmen excess&rit, i. e. 
talis ut....oi' such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So quis 
sum, for num talis sum ; as, Quis sum, cujus aures Usdi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. *When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
is, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive^) as, 

Laco,consilii quamvis egregii, quod non ipse afierret, inimlcus ; Laco,an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postulas, qui ipsus sitiat. Flaut. 
Nihil molestum quod non clesideres, i. e. dummddo id. Cic. 

3.^ Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, } 

Quod sine molestid tud fiat, So far as it can be done without troubling 
you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod sciam.V.so far as 1 know. Id. 

4.' The relative, after the comparative followed by quam, 
takes the subjunctive ;/as, 

Major sum quam cui possit fortuna nocSrc, i. e. quam ut mthi, &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure m&. Ovid. Audltd voce pra- 
cdnis majus gaudium fuit quam quod universum homines caperent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

5# A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive j as, 

Lacedcemonii legdtos Athenas mislrunt, qui eum absentem accusarent 
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The Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. Caesar equitdtum omnem prcemittit, qui videant, quas in par- 
tes iter faciant. C©s. 
C So with' relative adverbs ;j as, LampsAcum ei (Thcmistdcli) rex dondrat, 
unde vinum sumeret, i. Q. ex qud or ut inde, &c. Nep. 

6. (A relative clause after an indefinite general express 
sion, takes the subjunctive* as, 

Fuerunt ed tempestdte, qui dicerent ; There were some at that time who 
saicL-Sall. Erant, quibus appetentior farrue videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erant, qui existimdri velint. 
Cic. Si ouis erit, qui perpetuam oratiOnem desideret, altlrd aetione audiet. 
Id. Venient legiones, quae neque me inultum, neque te impunltum patian* 
tur. Tac. So tiler est, in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Est 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam domum. 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, attest, prasto sunt, 
existunt, exoriuntur, inveniuntur, reperiuntur, si quis est, tempus firit, tern- 
pus veniet, &c. 

{The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ' K ) 
as, Est unde hmc fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnulli, sunt 
multi, &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt oratidnes qiuedam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 

7. (h. relative clause after a general negative, or'an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive^/ as, 

Nemo est, qui hand intelltgat ; There is no one who does not understand, 
i Cic. Nulla res est, qu© perferre possit continuum labOrem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. Nulla pars est corporis, quae 
non sit minor. Id. Nihil est, quod non alicubi esse cogatur. Id. In foro 
viz dedmus quisque est, qui ivsus sese noscat. Flaut. Quis est, qui utilia 
fugiat • Who is there that stuns what is useful ? Cic. An est quisquam, 
qui hoc ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. Numquia 
est malt, quod non dixeris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nemo, nullus, nihil, unus non, alius non. non 
quisquam, vix ullus, nee ullus, &c., with est ; viz with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quant us, uter, ecquis, numquis, an ovisauam, an allquis, 
quotas quisque, quotas, &c., with est ; quot, qudm mutti, &c., with sunt. 




f So after non habeo, or nihil habeoj)as,Non habeo, quod te accusem. Cic. 
Nihil habeo, quod scribam. Id. 
Note. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the expressions 
20* 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it expresses what is intended 
to be affirmed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, Nemo est, qui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
So Stmt, qui hoc car pant; There are some who blame this, t. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logical subject, it 
does not require the subjunctive ; as, Nihil stabile est, quod infidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8.f A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive j/as, 

Peccavisse mihi videor, qui a te discesserim ; I think I have erred in 
having left you. Cic. Jnertiam acousas adoUscentium, qui istam artem 
non ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. Ofortundte adolescent, qui torn virtntis 
Homirum pracdnem inven&ris ! Id. 

(Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpdte — qui 9 

is used, generally with the subjunctive j^/as, 

Conmvia cumpatre non inibat, quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. Neque Anionius procul abirat, utpdte qui magna 
exercUu sequerfitur. Sail. 

9. fAfter dignus, indignus, aptus, and idonens, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as,^ 

Videtur, qui aliquando imperet, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command, Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret~ Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qua queer&tur, et homines dignos, quibuseam oisseratur, 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis servos libertate dignus Juit, cui 
nostra solus cara non esset 9 The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10/A relative clause, after unus and solus, restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjuno 
tivej/as, 

/fee est una contentio, qusB adhuc permanse'rit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Vohiptas est sola, quae nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat sudpte naturd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a. dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See $ 206. 

13/^The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 

narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 

action is spoken okf'as, 

Semper haViti sunt fortisstrrd, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the Draveat, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Vi quisaue maxlmk labor&ret locus, aut ipse occurribat, out 
aliquos mittebat.f So alter si quis or qui ; as, Si qui rem maUtiosius 
set, dedious existtmabant C*c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

% 265. ( Dependent clauses/ containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive^ 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Qaalis sit animus, ipse animus neseit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. Crediblle non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego aim, me rogitas? Do you ask me who I am? 
Plaut. Nee quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint dii ; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Quam pridem 
sibi keredltas venisset, docet. Id. Nunc accipe, quare desipiant (mines. Hot. 
Id utrum illi sentiant, an verb simulent, tu intel&ges. Cic. Qucero, rwnti fit 
senatui causam tuam permittas. Id. Vides, ut attd stet nive candtdum 
Soracte. Hor. Neseit, vitdne fhiatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Quantus, qualis, quot, auotus, quotupUx, utcr ;quis,qui,cujas;ubi,qud, 
unde, qua, qtwrsum, quamaiu, quamdudum, quamprldem, quoties, cur, quart, 
quamobrem, quemadmOdum, quom&do, ut, quam, quantopire, an, ne, man, 
utrum, anne, attnnn. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, Vide avariiia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. An double questions, the first may be introduced by utriim,num, 
or the enclitic ne ; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
anj/aa, Multum interest, utrtim laus imminuatur, an solus deseratur. Cic. 
f The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ;ms, Nunc habeam JiZncm, necne, 
ineertum est. Ter. * 

Rem. 3. Dublto an, haud scio an, nescio an, though implying some' 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ; as, Dublto, an huncpri- 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Nescio quis, used nearly in the sense of attquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, Lucus, nescio quo casu, nocturno 
tempdre incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

$ 266. 1. /When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential part, 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive^ as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspituum, quam esse aUquod numen, quo 




sit, qudd Epicurum non probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, qua venissent, naves Eubceam petirenU 
Liv. 
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.* A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent proposition, is some- 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oratio obliqua, or indirect 
[discourse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
'the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cesar said, " I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct,—- 
Cesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2/In the oratio obliqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive.^/ 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An* 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, the latter of the oratio 
obliqua ; — Antonius inquit, " Ars edrum rerum est, qua sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, " Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Antonius 
inouit, artem edrum rerum esse, qu® sciaptur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socr&tes dicire solibat, omnes, in co quod scirent, satis esse eloquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aUbat, qudd non rideret 
aruspex, aruspicem cum vidisset. Id. Negat jvs esse, qui miles non sit, 
pugndre cum hoste. Id. Indignabantur ib\ esse imperium, vbi rum esset 
liber tas. Li v. Itdque Athenienses, quod honestum non esset, id ne utile qui 
dem (esse) putaverunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. / When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c, the same remains in the oratio obli- 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative^ as, Ad hoc 
Ariovistus respondit, quum vellet, congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Cees. In the oratio directa, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum Cces&re agit, ne aut sua magnoplrc 
viriuti tribueret, aut ipsos despicfiret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obliqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obliqua, sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (L) 

Rem. 4. : The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directa into the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form^) 

Rem. 5. vWhen the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative^jos, lmperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut edrum equltum, qui apud Granlcum ceciderant, faciret statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. /Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence.) 

3. ^A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to^/as, 

Socr&tes accusdtus est, quod corrumpe'ret juventtitem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth, Deum invocd- 
bant, cujus ad solerme venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Li v. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that they have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the sod. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writers responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another than the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, 
puto, arbitror, and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Quum enim, Hannibdlis permissu, exisset de castris, rediit paulo post, qudd 

se oblltum nescio quod dice'ret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

r 

$ 267. The imperative mood 13 used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Nosce te, Know thyself/ Cic. JEquam memento servdre mentem, Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue ades, Come hither. 
Yirg. Pasce capeUas, et potum pastas age, et inter agendum occur sdre 
capro caveto. Id. 
{ The plural form in tote is rare ) as, Facitdte. Ovid. Pttitdte. Id. 

{The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting lawsj/ as, 

Virglnes vestdles in urbe custodiunto ignem foci pubtici sempitemum. 

Cic ' X . 

Remark 1./ With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 

and nor by neve ;,As, 

Ne tanta arilmis assuescite bella. Virg. Ne crede coldri. Id. Hominem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepellto, neve urlto. Cic. 

Rem. 2.' The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in- a, milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty./ See § 260, II., Rem. 6. (Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive.; See§ 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple imperative, far, with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Fac ertt&ias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, Noli putdre, Do not suppose. Cic. Cave existlmes, Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

§ 268. ( The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to' the time of 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as, 
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Hoc fac&re possum, I am able to do this. Jpic, Vidi nostros inimicos 
cupgre bellumy I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. JYec gem- 
Sre aerid cessabit turtur ab ulmo, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
from the lofty elm. Virg.- VicWrem vlctm succubuisse queror, I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senlbus 
audisse dicebant, They said that they had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet cives acu'isse fcrrvm inventus, The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor Negat sese verbum esse facturum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postquam audiSrat non datum 
\i\ filio uxor em suo, After he had heard that a wile would not be given to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabltis nihil horum cos visuros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. 'The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote ft com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memlni; bat the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; /£s, Hoc me memlni die 6 re, 1 remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teucrum memlni Sidona venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
tojSidon. Virg. 

''So, also, with recordor ;-JRecordor longb omnibus unum anteferre 29e- 
moetkenem. Cic. 

\ When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive id 
used with memlni ;Ms, Meministi me ita distribuisse cousam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tendentes PeUon imposu- 
isse OlympOf.... endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pect&re possit 
excussisse deum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as, DesHnefata deum flecti sperdre, Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progeniem, 
Trojano a sanguine duci audiirat. Id. Cras mihi argentum dare <Uzit,'\. e. 
8t aaiurum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. ^Instead of the future infinitive, in both voice8,futurum esse or 
fore, followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; Jls, Nunquam putavi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te veniTem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infringatur hominum 
improbltas. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with fore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qudd videret nomine pacis bellum involatum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
which was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, Jin censes me tantos labdres 
suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem jinlbus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
terminatvrus? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus , nisilanta accrbitas injuria fiiisset, 
nunquam illos in eum locum progressuros fuisse,.... that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

Futurum fuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense 
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as, Jftsi nuncii essent alldti, existimdbant plerlque futurum fuisse, ut oppi- 

dum caperelur, that the town would have been taken. Caes. This form 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
some times corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dixit) sibi vitam filicc sud cari&rem fuisse, si libirct 
ac pudtcce vivlre lidtum fuisset ; (He saidj that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary wfyen the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesickdrus modum, viditur proxlmus 
amulari Homirum potuisse ; He seems to have been able, t. e. it seems 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

§ 26". The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of, 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Fides toto properari 

Utdre. Tou see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Hem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

■The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad reinpubhcam pertlnet me conservari, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserve^' Cic. Nunquam est utile peccare, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. Jfcquum est t peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursvs. 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

Remark I. fin such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied^/ 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, quenquavi maybe understood before 
peccare an4 reddire. y 

Rem. 2. /The infinitive is often thej fafa ^ a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective^forms tne predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voicej^as, Cui verba dare difficile est. Ter. Mendd- 
cem memdrem esse oportet. "Quinct. Neque est te fallere cuiquam f sc. pete. 
Virg. Nan enim me hoc jam diefire pudebit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. /the infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Audio non Uc€re cuiquam in nave capillos deponere. Ter. 

$ 270. i The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

Hoc vitare cujMmus, We desire to avoid thiay^Cic. Pottos omnlno non 
conor attingere, 1 do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cvpUrunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
te vatere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. ^The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as, 
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Digitus amftri, Worthy to be loved/ Virg. Audax omnia perpfiti, Res- 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. Pollers orn&re, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere rwdum. Hor. Indodlis paupericm pati. Id. Lenis reclu- 
dfire. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est kujus Ubri facere finem. 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Jniit consilia reges tolls re, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

REM.2. x ^The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations ^as, Mene 
incepto desist£re victam, nee posse JtalidTeucrdrumaverUre regem ? That I, 

vanquished, should desist from my undertaking, nor be able ? Virg. 

M&jnisirumJ tt in tantas arumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 
/bo, in the oratio obllqua. the words signifying said, saying, &c., are 
often omitted^) as, Id facile effici posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Quern signum 
datarumJkptanAfaf*? Curt. 

Hem. 3./ The infinitive is sometimes, omitted^ as, Ei vrovinciam Ku- 
midiam populus jus sit, sc. dari. Sail, f In the compound forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted! as, Sed deed re leg&tos 
missiiros dizerunt, sc. esse. 'Nep. 

§ 271* (The infinitive without a subject is only used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor; las, 

Cupio, opto, volo, and its compounds; possum, aueo, nequeo, valeo ; 
cogito (to design), decerno (to determine), juro, conjuro, propdno, statuo, 
and constituo (to determine), studeo (to intend) ; eonor, pugno for amor, 
tendo, contendo, tento, &c. ; to which may be added audeo, consuesco, 
insuesco, ccepi, debeo, desino, desisto, disco, doceo, dubtto, habeo for possum 
or debeo, incimo, inter mitto, nescio, paro, parco, pratermitto, recuso, sol to, 
vereor, and tne passives audior, cogor, credor,dicor, exist\mor,feror,negor, 
nuntior, per hibeor,putor,tr ador, and videor. $* *o*\€ o*V*i»t. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fiige and puree for noli, and 
sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, horreo, metuo, memini, obUmseor, 
queer o, reformido, refugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
Jntroiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. JWm te frangere perstquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction; as, Sententiam ne diceret, 
recus&vit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. 'The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. jThuB we may say, Mater Pausanice eo tempdre vixisse dicitur, 
or Dicitur eo tempore matrem Pausania vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been living or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. • The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. J 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially after cupio, volo, malo, conor, and 
studeo ; as, Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Omnis homines, qui sese stu- 
dent pnestare ceUris animalibus. Sail. 
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$ 272. /The infinitive with the accusative depends on 

verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 

senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 

to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse JUri ; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king or the Persians^/Nep. Credunt 
se negllgi, They believe themselves to be neglected. TerT Ea te ex litiris 
cognoscire arbitror, I suppose that you know those things by means of 
letters. Cic.- Me in ejus potestdte dixi fore. Id. Affirmant milltum jacire 
animos. Liv. Sape venit ad aures meas, te istud nimis crebrd dicfire, satis 
te libi vixisse. Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugndtam (esse), quidam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, JVe fandoquidem audltum est, cro* 
codilum violdtum esse ah Mgyptio ; instead of Mgyptium crocodllum vio~ 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction that, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as ut 
or qudd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, instead of that con- 
struction, the subject following (hat is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive^ 

Rem. 3. /The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 

translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 

the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tuA virtute fired cujMnus ; We wish you to enjoy, or that you may 
enjoy..,/ Cic. Miror te ad me nihil scribe re... that you do not write... la. 
AudOrat non datum iiifiUo uxdrem 5uo....that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates. 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as, Dixit Cats&rem facfire, He said that Cesar 
was doing. Cces. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as, Dixit 
Casdrem fecisse, He said that Csesar had done. 

Rem. 5. ^The present infinitive after verbs of sense, is often 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

Surgere violet lunam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising^/^irg. Arma 
rutilare indent. Id. Vidlbis collucSre faces. Id. Jfec Zephtiros audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Sape hoc majffres 
natu dicere audlvi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video discedere caelum palantes^us 
polo stellas. Virg. 

$ 273* /'When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
§ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive, \ 

21 "-' 
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l.lThe subjunctive is commonly used after verbs of endeav- 
oring, aiming, and accomplishing. J 

Such axe facto, efficio, perfieio, studeo ; id, hoc or illud ago ; operant do, 
meditor, euro, in anlmum induco, consilium capio, nitor, contendo, video (to 
take care), nihil antiquius, habeo quam, &c.; aa, Eloquentid perftcit, ui 
auxUio soci&rum Laccdamonii privarentur. Nep. 

Faeio with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, Invltus quidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e sendtu ejicZrem, for 
invltus eject. Cic. 

Facto, when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents, 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, hadium et ScipiGnem facimus 
admirantes. Cic. Efficio, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Duaarchus wit effictire animos esse mortales. Id. 

2. (Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and tbe like, 
when the purpose of the request, &c, is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take after them the subjunctive with ut or ne J as, 

Te non hortor solum sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in rempubVicam incum- 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspiciones vitet. Cees. Volusino mandat, ut ad se 
revertatur. Id. 

Nuntio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
H<£c nunc non ut facias, sed ut te facire et fecisse gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui diciret, ne discederet. Nep. 

4 Jubeo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is giveni as, Jubete istos exire 
foras. Ter. Sivejubebat ut facerem quid. Hot. * 

3/ In the oratio obliqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as^ 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat : respicerent 
tribunal homines castettum omnium sceUrum. Li v. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam libgrum 
aversarentur : sibi vitam j£2ue sud caridrem fuisse si .... JLiv. See $ 266, 2, 
Rem. 1. 

4. t Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. * 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino, licet, oportet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currum patris toilers tur. Cic. Quis Antonio 
permlsit, ut partes facgret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oportet ; 
-as, Non oportuit relictas, sc. esse anciltas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. Non putdbant de tali tiro suspicionlbus oportSre 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5.rAfter verbs denoting joy or grief, Surprise or wonder, either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or qu od with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow^/ 

Such are gaudeo, detector , gratum est mini, doleOjOngor, inHignor, miror; 
as, Angor anXmo non armis egfire rempubllcam. Cic. Gaudeo tibi jueun- 
das meas esse liter as. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpellavi. Id. 

After doleo, gaudeo ) and other neater verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter, <fcc. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle that, in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as Jwc, Mud, istud, &c, precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed by the indicative ; as, Mud quoque 
nobis aeeedit incommddum, qudd M. Junius hoc tempdre abest. Cic. 

Quod, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Qudd 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; ut (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc pnilosopbari displicct. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare Jwt 
vincire. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meas 
liUras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Vidtre est perspicSre 
aliauid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as', Prater plor&re. 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audita regem in SicUiam tendere. 
Sail. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lori- 
tarn domat habere wro. Virg. 
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$274. l./*Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quidam, pofita n&mindtus; A certain one, called a poetXftc. Catuld- 
rum obllta \tama, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring tne interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendens ad sldSra pal mas. Virg. Aceusdtus rei capitdlis. Cic. Omlna 
docius. Stat. Casus obits visura martnos. Id. Carituri arbdre monies. 
Ovid. Parcendum est teneris. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2.£ The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer- 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they are connected ; 

Simtd hoc dicens attollit se^/Virg. Tumr'ad Thraseam in hortis agentem 
missus est. Tac. Turnum fugientem hcec terra vitUbit. Id. Qui missus ab 
Argis It&ld consedirat urbe. Id. Lamia munlre ctdilitdtis perfunctus, petit 
prceturam. Cic. Jussas cum fide pcenas luam. Hor. Juvinis medios raori- 
tarus in hostes irruit. Virg. Penturus injecit seat in ogmen. Id. Ilia tibi 
ventQra bella expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. (The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done^ aa, Inter dusit hiems, et terruit Auster euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Cunctis nam lecti nazHbus ibant, orantes veniam, et templum clamdre pete 
bant, .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive \ as, 
Kotos evdlatpiced tectus caligine ....covered with pifehy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. t Habeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ;\aa, 
Clodii anlmum perspectum habeo, cognitum, judicatum ; for perspeziJpo, 
reddo, euro, and facto, are sometimes so construed with participlesjas, 
Missam iramfaciet, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. ^The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or usj as, Ante Romam condltam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus hominum natum. Id. Post sacra 
eonstituta. Id. 

Rem. 6. /The future active participle often denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem Hammonem permit consulturus de origine sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ainmon, to consult him about his origin/ Jus,t. 

Rem. 7. »' The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 

joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 

have, to receive, to undertake, &c.^/ 

Such are do, trado, tribuo, attribuo, mando, mitto, cond&co, loco, habeo, 
accipio, suscipio, relinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum tibi tradit 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Attribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cethfgo. Cic. Quod utendum acceplris, reddlto. Id. 

Rem. 8. /The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, * 

Is ve Tie rand us a nobis et colendus est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us./Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Hcec speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Utriim pace nobis an hello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification; as, Facta narrdbas dissimufanda tibi, You were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A. L. Bruto prm* 
cipe hujus maxime conservandi gealris et nominis. Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dus, see § 225, III. 

3^rarticiples are often employed instead of conditional, ex* 

planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses^/ as, 

Curio, ad focumrsedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus Sam- 
nttes attuUrnnt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus rooerUrunt, for, c&m 
progressi essent. Csas. Plura locutaros akire nos jussii, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Nots. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and ft 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active^dgnification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 
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§ 275. I. (Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Metus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying hinj/Sall. Parcendo victis, By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Ejftror studio patres vestros videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consulatum 
gratid. -Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecuniae. Van*. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of t>e active 
voice. It is sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium Lacedcemdnem 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedsemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla erat, .... of being restored! Nep. Atkinas 
erudiendi gratid missus, .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
Ante domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

Hjf Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dus is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

Consilia urbis defends (Cic), for urbem delendi, Plans tor destroying 
the cityV Reparandarum classium eausd (Suet), for reparandi classes, 
Perpetiendo laburi idoneus. Col urn. Ad defendendam Romam ah oppugn 
&and& Capud duces Romdnos abgtrahire. lav. 

81* 
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Remark 1. The same construction is used with the future passive 
participles of utor,fruor,fungor, and potior, as these verbs were originally 
followed by the accusative ; as, JEtas ad hoc utenda idonea. Ter. Jus- 
titia Amend© causd. Cic. In omni munire fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 

Serundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot 
e substituted for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not being distinguishable. It should not be used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, A liquid faciendi ratio 
(Cic), not alien jus. Artem et vera et falsa dijudicandi (Id ), not verdrum 
dijudicanddrum. 

II]. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already given, among other nouns, under the heads Genitive, Da- 
tive, Accusative, and Ablative. The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. *The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 

'• follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, # 

•' Amor habenduJCic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. Nam kabet natura, 
ut alidrum omnium rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbara consuetude 

homlnum immolandOrum. Id. Venandi studiOsi. Cic. Certus eundi. 

Virg. Insuftus navigandi. Cees. Perltus civitdtis regenda. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetQao, cupidUas, facuUas, gratia, locus, 
Ucentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, stadium, tempus, venia, via, 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupidus, studiOsus, perltus, imperitus, insultus, certus, rudis, &c. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.)Crhe genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundivej/ as, FacuUas agrorum condonandi. Cic. 
NominawU istorum erit copia. Plaut. In castra venirunt sui purgandi 
eausd. 'J&sf This construction is most common with pronouns Jf 

(4.) The gerund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Quantum tui 
videndi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus videndi cupidus recta consiquor. Ter. 
In these examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5.) The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend; as, Regium imperium initio conservand® 
libertatis fulrat. Sail. Causa or gratia may sometimes be supplied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed : as, Maneat vrovinciatibus potentiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
sc. facuUas. Tac. Cum habtrem in anlmo navigandi, sc. proposUum. Cic. 

.Rem. 2. . The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 

especially after adjectives signifying usefulness ox _ fitness, and 

also after verbs, to denote a purpose; .as, 

Charta emporeUca est inufXlis scribendd.Tlin. Capessende reipubUcm 
, habllis. Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scriba referundo sujficirent. 
Liv. Locum oppldo condendo cape're. Id. 

0.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de- 
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pends are, studio; intentus sum; impendo, eonsumo or insVmo, tempos; 
opiram do, desum, sum (signifying to serve for, to be adequate toy, f ado, and 
sufido. 

The dative after sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjective un- 
derstood. See § 227, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, Decemviri leglbus scribendis. Liv. So, Comitia ere* 
andis decemviris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum komintbus apia. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpeti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. ( The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 

»v * r 

Ad poenitendum propirat, qui eitd judtcat. Pub. Syr. (Inter bibendum, 
While drinking ,\ Just. Ad castra facienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. (The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, 
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Aristotllem nan deterruit a scribendoj/Cic. Ex assentando. Ter.. Jfon 
videor a defendendis hominibus discedire. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Rem 
quarunt mercatQris faciendis. Cic. Orati&nem Latlnam legendis nostris 
ejjicies pleniorem. Id. 

/This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum situs, Pro 
vapuiando. Plaut. Cum loquendo. Quinct. 
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§276. I/Supines in urn are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

Jfon Gratis servltum matrfbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons/ Virg. Eurypplum citatum oracula Pkcebi mittimus, We send 
£urypyTus to consult the oracle of Apollo. Id. 

II. (Supines in urn follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purposp of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonftum venio.JPlant. Cubitum discesslmus. Cic. Ire dejec- 
tum monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revoedtus. Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in urn sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as, Do JUiam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injurias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine if 
formed ; as, JVe bonos omnes perdttum eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
eunt (Id.), for eripiunt. Ultum itrit (Tac.), for ultus est. 
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Rxm. 3. The rapine in tern most frequently occurs with the infinitive 
m, with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, Brutum visum 
ilia me puto. £ic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally ; thus, " I suppose (mat it 
is going by me), t. e. that I am going to see J»rutus." 

Rem. 4#^lnstead of the supine in urn after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in the genitive with eausd or 
gratid, also the subjunctive with ut or qui, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purposey For the gerund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with uTf\ 262, — with qui, § 264; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. {The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
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MirabXle dictu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told^virg. Jucundum eop- 
t&tn atque auditu, Pleasant to be known and heardT Cic. ResfactufadUis, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus adltu digicilis. Sail. Turpia 
dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in * occurs, 
are affabtlis, arduus, asper, bonus, di^us,indignus,facilis, djffUilisJndma, 
gravis, honestus, horrendus, incrediHlis,jucundus, injucundus, memorabiUs, 
pulcher, rants, turpie, and udlis. 

Rem. 2. ' The supine in u is used also after the nouns fas, 
nefas, and opus; as, t t ' v / t >f / , 

Hoc fas est dictu. Cic, ' Nefas dicta. Ovid. Dictu opus est, Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature from other verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obson&tu redeo (Plaut.), Cubttu surgat (Cato), oft- 
sondtu and cubltu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it follows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imit&tu, cetirum cognosci 
utUia. Val. Max. Tllud autem facile aid credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptione dignum. Plin. Aqua potui jucunda. Id. FaciUor ad intellec- 
tual atque imitationem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with stem and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers after fictiis, d^fuHUs, and mcundus. The 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive. 
See § 264, d. ^ 
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ADVERBS. 

$ 277./ Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Bene mones, You advise welly Ter. Fortisslme urgentes, Most vigor 
ously pressing on. Flin. Matt narrando. Ter. Longe dissimUis. Cic, 
VaUte bend. Id. 

Remark 1. /Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 

HomErus plant orvtof. Cic. AdmQdum puella. Liv. Nihil admddum, 
Cic. * 

Rem. 2. /Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; aj,^^ A t & ^^^ /ri-ttt+S) 

Plank noster^fcic. Pauld vjjra eum locitm. Cses. 

Rem. 3. (A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

Jfonparere noluit, He was not unwilling to obeyJNep. Hand igndra 
mali, Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omm suppUcio digm. Cic. 
Haud nihil est, It is something. Ter. So, nonnuUi, some ; nonnunquam t 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. ' When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative i/sls 9 

Nemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. KSo, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirma- 
tivej^as, Nemo est, qui nesciat ;* Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. (Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ^ks, Neque ille haud objiciet mini. 
Plaut* Jura te non nociturum homini iTemini. Id. ^Especially are neque, 
nee, and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead of aut or veip 
as, Non me carminibus vincet, nee Orpheus, nee Linus. Virg. Nemlnem, 
non re, non verbo, non vultu denlque offendi. Cic. Nullius rei neque prces, 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. {Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem^fn.B, 

Mihi non modd irasci, sed ne doUre auidem impUne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Cum senatui non solum juvare rempubUcam, sed 
nelugere quidem I id ret. Id. 

fNon is also rarely omitted after non modd when followed by sed or verum 
with etiam j/n.8, Qui non modd eafutura timet, verum etiamfert, sustinetque 
prcesentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. Facile*, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import j as, Vir unus totius Gracue facile 
doctisslrnus. Cic. Homo regionis illius virtute facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thus resolved, the antecedent will he found to modify some word 
in its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Casar pervtnit, obsldes poposcit ; After Caesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages fCses.) ; i. e. Obsldes poposcit post id tempus, in quo 
ed pervinit; He demanded hostages after the time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit, and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pervenit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam perv€nit, turn obsldes poposcit, .... 
then he demanded hostages; i. e. Obsldes poposcit tempore, post id tempus 
in quo ed pervenit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit calamltas, turn detrimentum aceip~ 
Uur (Cic), i. e. Detrimentum eo tempore accipltur, in quo venit calamltas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

$ 278. i Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in .the same con- 
struction. ) 

r Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same rvla~ 
tion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same oases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same wor<J/ as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumus, We are dust and shade. Hor. Si tu et Tullia 
valet is, ego et Cicero vol emus. Cic. Agge*re jacto turrlbus^Mfi constitutis. 
Cass. Clarus et honoratus vir, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Casar Remos cohortatus, liberaliterque oratidne prosecutus. Csbs. Pater 
tuus, quern colui et dilezi. Cic. Cum triumphum egens, censorque fueris, 
et obigris legdtus. Id. Cum ad oppldum accessisset, castrdque wi poneret. 
Cs3s. Ades anlmo, et omitte timorem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspicere 

fo testis, id. Gravlter et copiose dixisse dicltur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 
d ' 
Remark 1. /This rule includes the copulative conjunctions ac, atque, 
et, etiam, que, nee, neque, the disjunctives aut,seu, sive, ve, vel, neve, neu, 
and also quam, praterquam, nisi, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, out em, 
varum, and, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, quasi, «0&c. ; as, 
JVee census, nee clarum nomen avOrum, sed probltas magnos ingeniumque 
faczt. Ovid. PhUos&phi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtutem tanquam umbra sequltur. Id. 

Rim. 2. 'Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction jlas, Mea et reipubllcoe interest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sive es Rom®, sive i^EpIro. Id. (See § § 281 and 254.) In 
Mettii deseendat judlcis aurcs, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211 , Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. < The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is, 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

Concldunt venti,fugiuntque nubcs ; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse/nor. Locum, quern, et non eoquit sol, et tangit ros. Varr. Ludi 
decern per dies facti sunt, neque res ulla pratermissa est. Cic. Vides, ut 
altd. stet nive candXdum Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus silvee labor antes % 
geluque flumlna constiterint acuta, fior. Intelligitis et anlmum ei prcesto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pen. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, Jfec satis scio, nee, si sciam, 
dicire ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. (The conjunction is often omitte<y as, Cui Roma domus, uxor, 
libiri, procurator esset. Cic. Qua vitia sunt non senectutis, scd inertis, 
igndvee, somniculdsa senectutis. Id. Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. Id. 

Rem. 7 ^ Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly \ as, Et pecuniapersuddet, et gratia, et auctoritas 
dicentis, et dignltas, et yostrimb aspectus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tutum. Cic. Neque nata est, et edema est. Id. Et tibi et mihi 
voluptdtifore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dehortahltur. Id. 

In like manner nunc. ...nunc, simul....simul, partim....partim, qua. ...qua, 

turn turn, cum. ...turn, are used before words or clauses. Turn.... turn not 

only signify both and, but also at one time at another time. (Cum 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often . increased by the addition of verb, certe, pracipuc, imprimis, 
maximej&c. ; as, Luxuria, cum omni atdti turpis, turn maxlme senectQti 
fiedisslma est. Cie. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or sen, rather than aut or vel, is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. l/hc and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 
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Hli sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plaut. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

$ 279* 1. In English, after connectives, are placed, first, the subject, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the olnect of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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This arrangement, however*, though common, ii by no means invariable, 
since it is a general rule, that the most emphatic word in a sentence is to be 
placed first. 

3.f Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause J 

The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 
and sometimes m the third : — equldem, ergo, ettnim, etiam, ideo, igitur, it&- ■ 
que, licet, namque, quia, quamquam, quippe, quoniam, saltern, sea, tamen, 
uL utpdte, and some others. 

(Autem, enim, and verb (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third | as, Itte enim revocdtus resistkre ccepit. Cues. Ego vero 
veUem, affuisses. Cic. The enclitics que, ne, ve, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. * 

{ Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; 'as, 
Verbo Me reus trot, re quidem verb Oppianicus. Cic. Me scilicet maxlmi, > 
sed proxlme Mum quoque fefellissem. Id. 

V^ln negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word) as, Ne ad Catonem quidem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished from, the other, they must stand together ; as, Hom- 
ines hominibus maxime utiles esse possunt. Cic. Equites alii alid dilapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet. Id. 

6.\Jnquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted \ as, " Non ndsti quid pater," inquit, " Chrysippus dicat" i 
Hpr. " Quid," aro, " tua crirnlna prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited t>y another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ^as, Vila 
officii pracepta. Cic. Tuum erga dignitatem meam stadium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, mcdius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Gees. His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media nox. Cses. ReVlqua JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Vir clarisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Cass. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus Tullius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta malOrum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the pramOmen stands first, 
next the nomen, third the cognomen, and last the agnomen ; as, Pubtius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus. The prsnomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. < 

10.. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions \) as, 

PopOli Romdni laus est* "Cic. Laudis avidi, pecunie liber dies. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nulli blandus, paucis famili&ris, omnibus aquus. 
Sen. Monumentum rare perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter.— — -Ad 
meridiem spectans. Cic. Extra peridUum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last ; 
as, Incerta fortuna. Lav. Nee tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris incst. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
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which the noon is modified ; as, A primd luce ad sextant horam. Lit. M 
privatum dolor em fuit luctuCtum. Cic. M dnlmi met Uetitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive by which the noun is modified ; as, MUld in re. 
Cic. Justis de eausis. Id. Suos inter aqudlcs. Id. 
SPer* in adjurations, is often separated by other words^fes, Per ego U deoe 

*5%. r * 

rTenus and vershs follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 

especially when joined with relative pronouns^ 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurtha, ubi eos Jlfricd decessisse ratus est, neque propter loci natHram 
Cirtam armis expugnare possit, mania eircumdat. Sail. Servlre magi* 
quam imperare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et kono- 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; # as, 

Qui sim, ex eo, quern ad te misi, cognosces. Sail. Literas ad te mist t per 
quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed after se, suits, qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisaue debet tutri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cura. Id. Severltas animadversiOnis inftmo cuique gratis- 
sUma. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 

Siialifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
tie latter commonly follows the adverb j as, Male porta male dilabwUvr. 
Cic. Nihil tarn aspirum neque tarn difficile esse, quod non cupidisslme 

facturi essent. Sail. hnperium facile Us artibus retinetur, quibus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed maxlme adolescentium familiaritdtes appetebat. |d< 
JYon tarn in betiis et in pradiis, quam in vromissis etfide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has established a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, Jto quid respubtlca detrimenli capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise irom a regard to the harmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
tile preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as, Esse videtur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures,— of short words or 
short measures, — of words Deginning alike or ending alike, — should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OP CLAUSES. 

$ 280* A compound sentence, in which the leading clause m 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
period, 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, cum semianlmis de templo eldtus esset, confestim animam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et perdltis drfibus 
rempvbVicam ttnlri vidirem, sicut et meis lemporlbus scimus, et nonnuUis 
aliis accidisse accepHmus, non mod6 pnaemiis, quce apitd me minimum valent, 
sed ne periculis quidem corapulsus ullis, quwus tamen moveniur etiamfor- 
tissimi viri, ad eorum causam me adjung€rem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, Antigftnus, qunm adversus Seleucum Lysimachumque 
dimicdret, in prcelio occisus est. Nep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause; as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fuisset, Marcus Pomponius tribunus plebis diem dixit Cic 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, Lata? (sunt) deinde leges, non solum 
qua regni suspicidne consulem absolvirent, sed qua adeo in contrarium 
vertirent, ut populdrem etiamfadrent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition , a time, or a comparison, usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

$ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201, 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound 
See S 201, I. II. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modify 
them, and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analyzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition, the rules for the agreement and'dependence 
of words should be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con* 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See & 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if anv, should b« 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the preceding sentence. 
See S 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated; and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262— 266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. Savius ventis agitatur ingens pinus, The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hot. 

Ingens pinus is the logical subject ; savius ventis agit&tur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is pinus : this is modified by ingens.* 

The grammatical predicate is agitatur : this is modified by suevixis 9 and 
ventis.' 

Pinus is a common noun,* of the second and fourth declension,* femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,* 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, agreeing with pinus.* 

Agit&tur is an active * frequentative l verb, of the first conj. from agito, 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
[Give the formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus. m 

Satviiis is an adverb, in the comparative degree, from a<xoh or scevtter* 
derived from the adjective savus, modifying the verb agitatur. p 

Ventis is a common .noun, of the second declension, 9 masculine gen- 
der, 1 ' in the plural number, ablative case.* 

2. Mithridates, dudrum et viginti gentium rex, totldem Un- 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions jn as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithridates dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is totldan Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is Mithridates : this is modified by rex} Rex 
is limited by gentium, which is itself limited by dudrum and viginti* 
Et connects dudrum and viginti. 19 v 
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The grammatical predicate is dixit, which is limited by jura* and Un- 
guis , a and the latter by totldem. 

Mithrid&te* b a proper noun,* of the third declension,' masculine gesv 
der/ and nominative cape. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dee.,* mast, gen.,* ia apposition with Mithri- 
ddtesS 

Gentium is a com. noon., 3d dee./ fern, gen./ in the genitive plural/ 
limiting rex.* 

Dudrum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal 1 kind, in the genitive case, 
fern, gen., agreeing with gentium. 1 * 

Et is a copulative conjunction.* 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable, 1 limiting gentium* 

Dixit is an active verb, of the third conjugation, 1 * from dico [Give the 
principal parts], 9 formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense/" sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithriddtes.' 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec., 1 neut. gen., tt plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dixit. 9 

Unguis, acorn, noun, 1st dec, fern, gen.,* plural num., ablative 

Totldem, an adj., indeclinable/ in the plural number,* limiting " 



8. Romana pubes, seddto tandem pavare, postquam esc tarn 
turbtdo die serena et tranquilla lux rediit, ubi vacuam sedem 
region vidit, etsi sati$ credebat patrihus, qui proximi stetiremt, 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, 
moe stum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period/ and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

1. Romana pubes tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, mastum aliquamdiu 
silentium obtinuit, —which is the leading clause.** 

2. seddto tandem pavdre, 

S. postquam ex tarn turbido die serena et tranquilla lux rediit, 

4. ubi vidit, 

5. vacuam (esse) sedem regiam, 

6. etsi satis credibat patribus , 

7. qui proximi stetlrant, 

8. sublimem raptum procelld]. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romana and icta. Icta is modified by velut and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by orbitatis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit * this 
is limited by aliquamdiu and silentium, which is itself limited by mastum. 

Pubes, a collective noun/ * 3d dec./ e fern. gen./ d sing, num., nom. case. 

Romana, a pa trial** adj., of the 1st and 2d dec.// fern, gen., sing, num., 
nom. case, agreeing with pubes.* * 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction/* relating to etsi in the 6th clause, 
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and denoting that the predicate of this clause is true, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Velut, am adverb, modifying icta* 

Ida. a perf. part, pass., from the active verb ieo, 3d conj.* [Principal parti 
in both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes. 9 

Metu, an ahatract noun.' 4th dec," masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 

Orbitdtis, an abstract* noun, derived from or bus, 3d dec./ fern, gen.,* 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting metu.* 

Obtinuit, an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtineo, compounded of 
prep, ob and teneo l [Give the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

AUquamdiu, an adverb, compounded of dUquis and dtu,° and limiting 
obtinuit. p 

SUentium, a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen., 9 sing, num., ace. case, the 
object ofobtinuitS 

Jiastum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace. case, 
agreeing with silentium.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavor tandem seddtms 



PavOre, an abstract d verbal tt noun, from paveo, 3d dec,* masc. gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with seddto. 

Seddto, a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedo, of the 1st conj.,* 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc gen., sing, num., abl. case,* agree* 
mgwiui pav6re. aa ' 

Tandem, an adverb of time, modifying seddto. bb 

Postquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quam, modifying 
obtinuit and rediit, and serving to connect the first and third clauses. 6 * 

The grammatical subject of the 3d clause is lux, which is limited bv 
ser€na and tranquilla. The grammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. Die is modified by turbido, which is itself modi- 
fied by torn. 

Lux, a com. noun, 3d dec," fern, gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with luz. c 

JEt, a copulative conjunction, connecting serlna and tranquHIa/f 

Tranquilla, like serCna. 

Rediit, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red gg and 
eo hk [Prin. parts], ind. mood., pen. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn luzM 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec.,** masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep, ex. 11 

Turbido, an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur- 
bido" 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates mdit and obtinuit.*' 
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The subject of the 4th clause 10 the same as thai of the finst, with whMk 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is vidU t this is limited by 
its object, which is the 6th clause.* 

Viakf an act. verb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act, Yoice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef, tense, sing, num., 3d pen., agreeing with jrafe* 
mndetstood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject k sedem, 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammatical predicate is (asm) soctmhr, 
the former being understood.* 

Bsdem, a com. noun, 3d. dee., Am. gen., sing, num., aee. case.* 

Regiam, a possessive adj., derived from rex, agreeing with s e de m. 

Vacuum, an adj., agreeing with jad es*. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etsi, to which the adversative'** tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credibat, which is limited by mUs and 



Crcdebat, a neut. verb,* 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, impexf. tense, sing, num., 3d pets., agreeing 
with pubes understood. 

Satis, an adverb of degree' modifying credeiat* 

Patribus, a com. noun, 3d dec./ masc. gen.,* plur. num., das.' ease, 
depending upon crcdebat* and modified by the relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, which is connected by qui* to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,* masc. gen., 
prer. num., agreeing with patribus understood/ 

StetiratUj a neut. verb.* 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root* [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act. voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pere. 
plur., agreeing with qui. 

Proaftmi, an adj. of the superlative degree* [Compare it], 1st end 9d dec., 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 
stettrant* 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb erefo&at. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Romftlum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by sublwum *nd jrrocelld. 

Ravtum (esse 
and formations 
tense with ^ ^ , 

Sublimem, an adj. of 3d dec. and two terminations.* masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with RomXdum understood/ anc[ also modifying 
raptum esse.* 

ProeeUA, a com. noun, 1st dec.,* fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case.** 
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_ * 

§282. 'Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification./ 



^ 



aUANTITY. 



The quantity of a syllable Is the relative time occq* 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long, short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
no&ncing a short one ; as. dmdrt. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebra. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thai the e in risisto is short by nature ; while in resttti it is long by 
accident, being foUowed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es* 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

♦ 5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables./ 

GENERAL RULES. i/ 1 

$ 283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, mens, patrue._) Thus, 

Consdta mens recti famed mendaeia ridet Ovid. 
Ipse etiam tpdirifa laudis succensus am&re. Virg. 

'So also when h comes between the vowels, since A is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil J See § 2. Thus, 
De nihtio rtlhil, in nXhllvm nil posse reverti. Pert. 
Exc. 1. ( Fio has the t long, when not followed by er; as, 
fiunt, fiibam. } Thus, 

Omnia jam /ten*, fliri qam posse negibam. Ovid. 
. It is sometimes found long even before sr; as, /t&>4 1(Ter.), jtiri 
(Plant.) - / 
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Exc. 2. ' 2? is long before t in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension ; as,/actcC^Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque lucYda tela diiL Liter, 
(But it is short in spti, and both long and short in ret va&fideiy/ 

Exc. 3. /Si is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 

the first declension ; as, auldtypictdi. 

, So also are * and e in proper names in atus or eius; as, C&lus, Pow- 
peiusj Thus, 

iEthereum senmim, atque aur&l simptfcis ignem. Vvrg. 
Acclpe, Pompil, deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4t.fi is common in genitives in ius ; as, unhisJiUUis. 
Thus, ' 7 

JUius et nitfdo stillent nngaenta capiDo. TSbuU. 
, Ittivs pnro destillent tempdra nardo. Id. 

j' But in alterius it is always short ; in aZiti* always long. / 

Exc. 5. / The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, Io 9 
and ohe, is common. > 

Exc. 6. / In many Greek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

aerJ Achdla, Acheloas, diet, eos, LOertesJand bther/words compounded 
with/a<w.l x J l 

(1.)/ words which, in Greek, are written with et before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or i long; as, JErUa* Alexandria, Cassiopta, 

Clio, Darius, elegla, Galatea, Media, Mausol£um t 'Penclop€a, Thalia. 

■ Hence, most adjectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long^ as, CythereusJPehpius. 

Exc. (Academia, chorea, Malta, platea, and some patronymics and 
patriate in els, have the penult common ; as, Nereis.) » * 

(2.) (Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in eft, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, Orphios, Orphia; — but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect; as, CepMos^IUonia. 

(3.) * Greek words in ais, ois, atus, eius, oius, aon, and ion f generally 
lengthen the fired vowel; as, NaisjMindis, Grdlus, Nereims, Mindtus. 
Machdon, Ixion. {. But Theb&is, Simdis, Ph&on, Deucalion, Pygmalion, ana 
many others^horten the former vowel. j 

Note 1. (Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the genitive, 
have the penult long; but with o long in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, Amythdon, -Minis ; Deucalion, -6ms.\ % 

Note 2.' Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets, t __ 

' ** - - *r - 

II. A diphthong is long; as, awrvm,)fmnus 9 Eubata • 
Thus, 

Tliesauros ignotumargenti pondus et auri. Virg. 
Infernlque lacus, JEa&que insula Circe. Id. 
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Exc. 1. , JPra f in composition, is short before a vowel ; as, 
pr&u$tus M £r&acutU8. Thus, 

Nee tota tamen ille prior pr&eunU cart nft. firy. 
i In Statius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long^/ 

Exc. 2. /A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Ins&l& Ionio in magno, quas dira CelaBnoV Virg. 

Remark. lU, followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 

as a diphthong j as, qu&tiojqutror, <equdr } lingud, sanguis. 

Ill/ A syllable formed by contraction is long; as, 

alius for aUiusJcdgo for co&go ; nil for nihil ; junior for juvinior. Thus, 
Tityre edge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter/, is long hy position ; as, 
armaAbellum, axis, gaza, major. Thus, 

-^ Pasctre opdrtet oves deductum dicfire carmen. Virg. 
Jfcc myrtus vinclt corylos ; nie lanrea Phoebi. Id. 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque teneto. Tibutt. 
Kara jnvant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. JFhe compounds otjugum have i short before j ; as, 
bvjugud quadrijugus. Thus, 

Interea bij&gis infert se Lucagus albis. Virg. 

Remark. /The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or shorty as, 

Toile moras; semper nocuit difierre paratis. Lucan. 

Ferte citi ferrum ; date tela ; scandlte muros. Virg. 

Ne tamen ignoret, quas sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 
f A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j t is 
not lengthened*' 

Exc. 2. fA vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 

a liquid, is common ; as, agris,Jpharetra, volucris, popRtes, 

cochlear. Thus, 

Et prim6 simllis volucri, mox vera volucris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora p&tris.vdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenebras profert, PncBbus fugat inde tenlbras. Id. 

Rem. 1 . *If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so ; as, salubrity 
ambuldcrum. ^ 

Rem. 2. -'A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begins with a liquid, -a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, aoluolobruo, subttvo, quamObrem. 

Rem. 3. * A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the preceding word^ 
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Rem. 4.' In Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with I or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mute 
with morn; as in MlasJCtcmtssa, Proau.t^ 

ft" SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 
I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

$ 284. 'Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnlmal, dnimdtus, from a'nitnafge'me'hundus, from glmlrc; Sw^^% 9 
fbomf0,mulus:rn&ternus t from mater; prdpinquus, from pr6p&. • S^Z *^ 

Rem. 1. f Derivatives from increasing noons . o^lne£Jnira 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives; as, 

funibris, from fuTitrtiJ virgineus, from virgifUs; saluber 9 from salmis. 

Rem. 2. <In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 

with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

mtivebam, m&vebojmdveam, mdvtrcm, move, m6v€re,m6vens, mdvendus, 
/from mov, the root of the jjresent, with 6 short /-^mbvlram, mdvirirn^y 
mdvissem, mOviro, mOvissfy&om mdv, the root of the perfect, with long; 
mdturus and mOtus, from motu, the root of the supine, with 6 also lon^ 

/ ' Sdlntum and vdlutum have the first syllable short, as if from sdluo, voluo. 
S$q etnui, glnllum, as if from geno; and pdtui, from pdtis sum (possum)! 
( Jpatrum, simulacrum, have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtum ; monimentum and inltium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines monXtum and inltumA 

Exc. 1 . /Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short; 
as, 

v£ni, vidi,feci, from vtnio, video, jacio) cdsum, mOtum, visum, from cddo, 
mdveo, video. But, 

(L)fThese seven perfects have the first syllable short: — Wn 9 
dediyfidi (from findo), sctdi, steti, stiti, t\ilij 
, The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rui./ 

(2.) fThese ten supines have the first syllable short : — cttum 
(from cieo), datum, itum, titum, quitum, ratum, rutum, solum, 
situm, and statum. • 

So also the obsolete futum, fromfuo, whence come* fbturus. 

Exc. 2. ( Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short; as, / 

dclni) tettgi, dtdtci,\ from cano v tango, disco. ( But the second syllable 
is sometimes made long by position ; as, m6m0rdi,)UUndi. 
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Cdcidi (from cmdo) and pipidi also have the second syllable long.^ 
Exc. 3. /Jhe o in pdsui and posltum, is short, though long in pOnoJ 
Exc. 4. ^The a in dd, imperative of do, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb.y 

Exc. 5. /besiderative verbs in urio have the it short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, canatHtria 
from ccendtu, the third root of ccmoj So part&rio, esbrio, nuptitrio. 

Exc. 6/ Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, clamiioJvotlto. See § 167, II. 1. V 

Exc. 7.'^Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 

Such are, 

Deni,/rom dScenij/ Lex Aegis), ,/roin iSgo. Semen, from sero. 

Fomes and > from MdbUis, from mdveo. StIpendium,yrom stips 

Fomentum, ) &veo. Regala, > from (at! pis). 

Hamanus,/r0TO hdmo. Rex (regis), ) rego. T&gH\n,from tego. 

tatefna',yrow lateo. Secius, from secus. Vox (vocis), ./rem vdco. 

Macero, from maceo. Sedes, from s€deo. 

2./Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 

Such are, 

Dlcax^om dico.y Mfilestus, Jrom moles. S&gax, from sagio. 

Dlsertus, JVoin dlssero. Nato, from natu. Sopor, /roro sopio. • 

Dux (dttcis) , from duco. Nfito, from notu. Vftdum, /rom vado. 

Fides, /rom fldo. QuasilluSj/romqualus. 
Frfgor, > /Von* 
Fragilis, ) frango. 

Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. (Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mdbilis may have been m&oiWis ;/ 
md~tum, mdtiUum f &c. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dtsertus, from dlsslro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant; as, hibernusy from hleme*\>^ K *-. 

fThe neat syllable in hquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or Uqueo i as, 

Crassaque conveniunt Uquldis, et llquida crassis. Liter. 

*V H. COMPOUND WORDS. 

$ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

(Uflro, of de and flro j dddro, of id and dro. So db&rwr, dmbvio, eh- 
cfonto, comedo, €nltor,pr6daco } sUtorno. 
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'The change of a rowel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

concido, from (Ada; conddo, from cado^ erigo, from rlgo ; teclQdo, from 
dsudo; inlquus, from aquus. 

Exc. 1. fR long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — agnltus and cognltus, from ndtus; dejiro and pejiro, from 
jfro; hbdie, from hoc die; nihuum and nihil, from hllum; semis&pltus, 
from sdpie ;causidtcus, and other compounds ending in dlcus, from dleo/) 

Exc. 2. (imUciUus, from bdctilum, has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambitus has the penult long from Xtum, but the nouns ambitus 
and ajnMtio follow the rule.^y 

Exc. Z.f.lnniiba, pronuba, and subntoba, from nofo, have « short; but in 
cormabium, h is common. V 

Exc. 4. ' O final, in tne compounds of tfcTand sttF 9 is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 

in a vowel, are long ,(§ § 294, 295, and 297) ; those which end in a single 

consonant are shortX§§ 2" and 30!) • Jbr++£e<c 

Exc. 5. 'Pro, in the following compounds, is short : — prdceUa^rd/dnus, 

£ frif&rij pr&fecto, prdfestus, pr&fidscor, vrdJUeor, prdfugio, prGMgvs, frd- 

li fundus , prdnipos, prdneptis, pr&piro, and prdtervus. In the following, it is 

£> common i—proeQro, profundo, propdgo, propello, proplno, and propulsoJ 

Rim. 1. /The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prophet*, 
Rem. 2. / The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 

dldHcOy s€pdroJ But di is short in dirimo and dUertus.t 

Rem. 3. "The inseparable preposition re or ret? is short ; as, 

remitto, refZro, rSddmo. But in the impersonal verb tcfert, re is long, 
as coming homjres. ^ 

< j Rem. 4. f Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 

^ compound word, is long ; c, t, o, u, and y y are short ; as, 

mdlojqudpropter, to m d o ftnrmnfo) ; nlfas, validlco, hujusclmddi ; bleeps, 
omnipotent, signlfico ; kddie, quanddqulaem, phil6sdpkus; ducenti, locbplcs, 
Trqjftge'na; Poltid&rus, Eurfpylus, Thraspbulus. 

Exc. 1. A. fin qudsi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdpt dtajh eftlme'ter. 

Exc. 2. E./The e is long mjfijmbynfquam, ntquandojjrfgudquani, 
nlquidquam, ntquis, nlquitia ; m€mel, me cum, Ucum, sfc€r£<B<Mrrs, v€sd~ 
nus, veniflcus, and videlicet} (see § 295 ;)-^-also in words compounded with 
se for sex or semi; as, slatcvm, slmtstris, simodius; but in settbra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. /See 
§295, Exc. 3. \ 

r E is common in some verbs compounded with facto; as, liquefacio^pate- 
facio, rarefacio, tab ef ado, tepefacia. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) (The i is long in tjiose compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quldam, qui vis, (fulllbet, quantlvis, quanti- 
qunque, tanildem, unlcuique, eldem, reipttbbcm, qualicunque, utrique. 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated without 
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altering the sense, (§ 296 ;) as, ludlmagister/ lucrtfaeio, slquis, agrl- 
euttura^ ^ 

(&)fl 9 ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
long by contraction : as, tibicen for tibllcen, from tibia and canoj See 

i 433,111. - J 

(4.) (1 is long in Hgce. quadriga, itlcet, scilicet 7 ( 



(5.) fin idem, when masculine, i is long: but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of ubique and utrobique. the second in ibidem, and the first in Mm 
rum, are long. In ubicumquew^k ubivis, as in vhi, i is common. C/j€ 

(6.) ((Compounds of dies nave the final i of the former part long; as, 
blauumjtrlduum, meridies, quotldie, quotldi&nus, prtdie, postrldie. 

Note. (In Greek words, i, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong ei, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CaUlm&chusJ JX~ 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) (Xn compounds, the final o of contro, intro, retro y and 
quando (except quanddquldem,) is long ; as, contrdversia^ intrdduco, retro- 
cido, quando que. (O is long also in ahdquin, cet&6mrin> ujrtfque, utrobique.) 

(2.)/tTis long also in the compounds of quotas, • quomOdo, faudcunque) 
quOmlnus, qudcirca, qudvisYqud que} (But in tlrcVotfj unction qytOQue, it is 
short. Y ' r 

(3.) (Greek words which are written with an omtga have the o long; 
as, geOmetraAMindtaurus, lagdpus. £(, j^gj^ jfg j * 

Exc. 5. \J. The u is long in JvpUe7\md£mpm+judimmm. ( The final 
u in the former part of usucapio and usUvenio is regularly long. ' See § 298 

v 

III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

$ 286. 1. 'A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts j) sermo, sermdnis. 

Crne number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 

But iter, supellez, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes 
jecur, have two ; as, 

1 S . \ 12. 

iter, i-tin-i-ns ; S anceps, an-cip-i-tis ; 

11 i a . 

supellez, su-pel-lec-tl-lis ; jecur, je-cin-6-ns. 

/ The double increase of iter, &c, in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, itlner, &c. ' 

3. "The datfVe and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-l-hus.^ ' 

sermo, ser-md-nis, ser-mon-l-hus, 

iter, i-tin-i-ris, ■ it-i-ner-l-bus. 

4. 1 The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 
* 23 



» » » 
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crement. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in^all the other cases is the same as jp the genitive singular; as, 

sermpnis, strtn&ni, sermOnem, sermOne, sermdnes, sermonum, scrmOnlbus. 
Bcbus, or bftbus, from bos, bdvis, is lengthened by contraction from bdvlbus^f 

Note. iAs adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. ^ . 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

$ 28 # • 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel^ and*, its Quantity is determined by the first general rule 
•with its excepfibiis* be?§ 283. * 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. .The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, . 

gener t gentriysatur t sat&ri; tener, teniri; vir, vHri. Thus, 

O puiri ! ne tanta anlmis assuesctte bella. Virg. 
. Monstra sinunt : geniros ezternis aflfore ab oris. Id. 

Exc./* The increment of Tier and Celtiber is long J For that of genitives 

in ius t see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3.' The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, i 9 u, and y, are short/ as, 

animal, animdlis; audax, auddcis; sermo, serm&nis; ferox, ferdeis, 
opus, oplris; celer, ceteris; miles, milltis ; supplex, svppllcis; murmur, 
murmbris ; cicur, cic&ris. Thus, 

Pronaque cum spectent animdlia cetera terram. Ovid. 
Hffic turn multiplTci populos sermons replebat. Virg. 
Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. Id. 
Qualem virgineo demessum polllce florem. Id. 
Asplce, yentosi ceoiderunt murmuris aune. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nor) increase 
short ; as, Annibal, Annibdlis.) 
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'Par and its compounds, and the following — anas, mas, vas (v&dis), 
boxcar, keparfjubar, lar, nectar, and sal — also increase short. / 

2x'A 9 in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, Ar&bis. Jtj tmJl* 

3/ Greek nouns in a and as (adissn dtis) increase short ; 

as, poema, poematisjf lampas, lampoon. 

4. f The following in ax increase short : — abax, anthrax, Atax, Atr*x t 
climax, colax^ corax. / dropaz^ fax. harpax, panax, phylax, smilax, im 

* Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1/ O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

marmor, marm&risp corpus, corporis ; ebur, ebdris. t But os (the month), 
and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in* 
crease long. • The increment of odor is common. / 

2. fO is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, 

which, in the obliaue cases, have omicron ; as. 

Aedon, Aed&nis ; J Agamemnon, Agamemnonis. (Sidon, Orion, and 
JEgGon, have the increment commonJ 

3. /in the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short ; as, , ^ 

Mace* fa, Macedbnis.J So, SenSnes, Teutones, &c. 

(But the following have o long : — EburOnes, Lacones, Jdnes, Nasamones, 
Suessones^ Vettbnes, BurgundiOnes. Britones has the o common .y 

4i Greek nouns in^ur increase short ; as, Hector, Hectoris; / 
rhetor, rhetoris. 

5/ Compounds of pus (novs), as tripus, <Bfi$jpfe,and also arbor, memor, 
bos, compos, impos, and lepus, increase short. 

6( O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
it, is short; as, 

scrobs, scrSbis; inops, infipis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment of AUobrox, Capp&dox, and pratcox, is also short. J 

Exceptions in Increments in E. ^ 

1.- Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment; as, Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis , from Anio,&c. 

2. Hares, lociiples, mansues, merces, and ouies — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vcrvez — plebs, seps, and kalec — increase long^/ 

3. '''Greek nouns in es and er (except air and (Ether) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; 'crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix 9 increase long ; as, 
victrix, victricis ? felix f frUcis. 
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2. 'The following nouns in ix also increase long : — cervix, cicatrix, 
comix, coturnix, lodix, matrix, perdix, phamx, and radix.>r* So also vibes 
(vildcis).^y t\+^Z 4/*mjadpS 

<x Greek nouns, JvJ^ses genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
delphin, delphinis iJSalamis, Salaminis. 

4.fThe following nouns in is increase long : — dis, glis, lis, Mesis, 
Quiris, and Samnis. The increment of Psophis is common. V 



• 1/ Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us, 

have the penult long ; as, 

palus, palii&isj tellus, lellHris ; virtus, virtUlis. {But intercus, Ligus, 
and pecus, increase short.') 

2f'frur,fruz (obs.), lux, and Pollux, increase long. ) 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1< Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as, 

Phorcyn, Phorcynisjf Trachys, Trachynis. 

2. rThe increment of bombyx, Cvyx, and gryps, is long ; that of Bctryx 
and sandyx is common. J TnjMm^fsrr 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

<§> 288. 'A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, 5a in musdrum, #o in domino- 
rum, pi in rupium and tuptbus. ^ 

> In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, i and u 
are short ; as, . - 

bori&rum,' animdbus, r€rujn, rebus, generOrum, ambobys; .sermonibus, 
lacubus. Thus, ( £ftt/*A Vi*, pt V*>H* /l^tjfkiU 

Appia, longdrum, teritur, reglna vtdrum. iStar. 
Sunt lacrymre r€rum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Vvrg, 
Atque alii, qudntm comcedia prisca virOrum est. Hor. 
Portabus egredior, ventisque/erenttfaw usus. Ovid. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

$ 289. 1/A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, cfas, dd-tisjdoces, do» 
c&mus. 
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% The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb had 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re* 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, ' mo-nes, au-dis, 

1 I 1 . 

a-ma-mus, mo-ne-tur, au-di-tis, ' 

1 , a l s I. 9 , 

am-a-ba-mus, mon-e-re-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

183 / 1»8 1884. 

ram-a-ve-ra-mus./ mon-e-bun-I-ni. au-di-e-bam-I-m. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the passive, 
it mayhave four^ 

31 In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. 

1 13 

Thus the increments of UB-ta-tur, Icet-a-bd-tur, &c., are reckoned from 
the supposed verb Utto, XaXas.J 

§ 290* 'In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

amdreJmon£re t faclWte, voVkmus, regthdmlni. Thus, '* 

Et cant&re pares, et responding |rf$& * POT- \* 
Sic equldem ductbam animo, ribarque futurum. la. 
C&mque loqui potSrit, mztxem faclWte salQtet. Ovid, 
SdnMtur interea studia in contraria vulgus. Virg. 
Nos nume*ros sumus, et fruges consumere nati. id. 

*> Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus,jdabdmus t 
circumdare, circumdabdmus. 

ss Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the first increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in bgris and here ; as, 

regZre (infin. and imperat.), rtglris or rtglrt (pres. ind. pass.), regirem 
and regirer (imp. subj.)y amabtris, amabtre; monebiris, monebire. 

Not*. {*VeUm, velis, &c., from vdlo, have the e short Jaccording to $ 284. 

&' E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, . 

amavtoram, amav&rat, amavSrim/momitrimus, rex&ro, audiviritis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise* 
a before r retains its original quantity ; as, jferam for fl&vlram./ 
For the short e before runt, in the perfect indicative, as, stetirwU, 
Systole, § 307, 

23* 48*»»»> •••*** 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. ' 

1. I before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long ; 
as, petjvu audivi, quasivit, audivtmus, audiveram. 

% I is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petit urn) qucesitum. See § 284, 
Rem. 3, 

3.<"fhe first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, y 

audire, audirem,(venimus, but in the perfect vcnimus. So in the 
ancient forms in ibam, ibo, of the fourth conjugation ; as, nutribai f 
lenibunt; and also in ibam and ibo, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283 ; as, audiunt^gltdUbam. 

4t J is long in slmus, sitis, vellmus, velltis, and their compounds ; as, 
posslmus.hdsimus, malimus, nollmus, and noltto, nollte, noliUfte. 

5.' I in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 

subjunctive, is common ; as, . x . 

videritis (Ovid)/ dixerltis (Id.)Sfecerimus$atvXL.), contigertfis (Ovid) ; 
sgertmus (Yirg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 

secutusjsolfttus, sedUUrus. soluturus. 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

^ I. PENULTS. 

§ 291. / 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten 
the penult; as, 

amar&cus,jEgypti8,cus, academicus, rusflcus, trittcum, viaticum. 
Except meracus, opticus; amicus, apricus, antlcus, ftcus, lumhrimu, 
'mendlcus, posticus, pudlcus, umbilicus, vlcus, plots. f^4J% tMjg f < 

2. 'Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and ' atrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

candelabrum, delubrum, lavacrum, involftcrum, verdtrum, lucrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 

dodca, apotheca, lorlca, phoca, lact&ca. 

( Except allca, brassica, dlca, fuUca, rnanttca, pedtca, perftca, scutfca* 
phalaflca, subllca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in iea 9 derived 
from adjectives in icus ; as, fabrica, grammatXca, &c. So manic*. 

4. Patronymics in odes and ides shorten the penult; as, 
Atlanti&deSy Priamides. 

, Except those .in (des which are formed from nouns in eus or is ; as, 
JStrides, from Mr eus/ Neoclides, from Neocles; [except, alsc, Amphiaraid*M 
Belldes, Javetwnldes^ Lycurgldcs 

./fifty tit*** 
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S./ratronymics and similar words in ais, eis, and ois, lengthen 
the penult; as, ^~> 

Achdis,Jchrys€is, MinOts. /Except Phoc&is and Theb&is. The penult 



of Nereis is common., 




6. ^Words in do lengthen the penult; as* ^^-^ 
vddojcldo,formldo, rodo, testudo, altitudo. /Except soli do, mm—m-my. - 
unldo, cddo, ditUdo, Ida (to eat), spddo, trepldo. Rudo is common.. y 

7/%ords in idws shorten the penult ; those m udus lenglhen 
it; as, ^ 

caWlduSjjperfldus ; Indus, nudus. /Except fldus, inftdus, nidus ,tmkm 

8. /Nouns in ga and g*o lengthen the penult ; as, 
col!?ga,Jsdga, ruga, imago, caligo, cerugo. /fixceDt *allga, tdga, har- * 

pago, ligtfpl&ga, (a region,) faga. t€kf€^ « cl#0* . S t*4*% *9**r*. 

9. AVords in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, * 4 
crindlej mantele, anclte ; ales, miles, prdles ; anndlis, crvMlis, civllis, 

curulis. . 

^Except verbals in Ms ; as, agtUs, amabllis ;— adjectives in otitis ; as, 
aquatilis, umbrattlis ;— and the following; dapsuis, dacti/lis, gr acilis 
huifftttsnrgarllis, simllis, steriUs, inddles, sobdles, mugllis, striglUs.ft*T 

lO.^Words in elus, ela^elum, lengthen the penult; as, ph 
selusytquerela, prelum. ('Except gelus, gelum, scelus. ai£c*> 

11. diminutives in oluSjQhfeolum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words *«V 
in ilus, and those in ulurmmufa of more than two syllables, *h%+ 
shorten the penult ; as, ^ 

urcedlus/jilidlq, tuguridlum, lectulus, ratiunc&la, corculum; ruttlus f gar- 
Ttilus,fabftla. ^5xc. asllus^ Ck$§0ittO /La^fflWu 

12. /Words in ma lengthen the penult ; a ^%%'*#p mw /timkpln* 

fimajvoSma, rima, axioma, pluma. pxc. anlma,cdmajacrgma,mcllm<£ 

13. fk. vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 

levamenjgramen, crimen, fiumen, jumentum, atramentum. 
VExcept tamed, columen, b$ m * n , eltmentum, and certain verbals of ^ 
the second and third conjugations ; as, documentum, regimen, teglmen, mm '■•* 

14. ' Words^ending in imus or ymm shorten the penult ; as,yw*«*r*«4 
.anlmusyfiniftmus, fortisslmus, maxlmus, thpmus. : W *&Hm* 

(Except bimus, limus, mlmus, oplmus, quadrlmus u simus, trlmus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. JkfrH C41tt4*fm4j 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, dccumusj optumus, maxumus jtor dedmus, &c. 

15. ?A, e, o, and u, before final rows and mum, are long ; as, 
, rdmus, rlmus, extremus, promus, dumus, pomum, voUmum. 

Except at&mus, balsamum, cihn&mum, d&mus, glomus, humus, postumus, 
thalamus, tdmus, coldmus, nSmus. 4l$G t+f+m*** **** 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and wis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
tanpt ar&naj -carina, matrona^luna, mane, anemone, septtni, octom, tntf- 

r m$ t finis, immunis. 
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ctfyit^ . Except gtna, sine, caws, clnis , juvtnis; and the following mlna, — hue- *j ^ m>99m 
■Nfisifcftdfna, domlna, fistlna, femlna, fuscina, lamina, machlna, pagina, patina, * 4? 
*m—* %art\na, truClna. So MtpttK, bine. ^/^^Wmoa- ^ ^k/^c^k J^ 

tmimm£immt.7. 'Adjectives in inuSy derived from names of trees, plants, 

• and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

czaAnus] jagtnus* crodnus, hyacinthlnus, adamanttnus, crystalVlnus , 
crastlnus, aiutlnus; Also annoflnus, bombyclnus, and elephantlnusy? 

f Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 

canlnusJbinus,festinus, peregrlnus, marlnus, clandestlnus, suplnus. 
% \*\f Excepts acinus, aslnus, cophlnus, dominus, earlnus^ fadnus, fraaftnus 
"* pamplntLSj sinus, terminus, gemlnus, circlnus. )t*iJt*****4 ', V^nJhim 

18./ A, c, o, and u, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 

' . ^ ^hanus^hrenus^Orv^.m^nus^enlnum: 
i mmm HSxcept galbUnus*, manus, oceanuq, platdt 




nus, tympdnum ; ebtnus, genus f 
AijSfto* Unas, Venus; b&nus, dnus, sdnus, t6nus,tkr6nus, dnus, lagdnum./HJ&uS ^ 

^^1£L,,J.9/ Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, * j 

*/$+.y*+r*, aldpa,}nipa, crlpa, metdpa, lupa. Except rlpa, c€pa, sedpa, cQpa, pQpa.*C*4^*4^ 
20. v^Vords in oris and are lengthen the penult; as, ?*t/»4fc» -.; 

y&triSf'alta're, Except hildris, canth&ris, capp&ris, and m&re. jmfm&^^^rr 
21 /Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, o, and «, are long ; as, 

UmpiroJcdiro, quiror ; splro, 6ro, figilro, mlror. 
• v . Except sp€ro, fdro, mdror, vdro, faro, saturo; and derivatives from, 
genitives increasing short ; as, decoro, murmftro, &c ; also pero, stiror^J +*~- 

22.- Before final rits, ra, rum, e is short; the other vowels 
are long ; as, j 

... jtrilipisjhedirfeftfljrum; cdrus, mirus, mdrus, murus ; hdra, spira, flro, 
% natura, lorum, Vp/V/n.' 

* > Except, 1? xtusiirus, galerus, pUrus, sErus, severus, vents, pEra, cira, 
panth&r a, stater a, procerus, f*h%€*ru4 • 

fcvtM/<rr„4 2. barbdrus, cammdrus, camurus, canthdrus, chorus, heUebdrus, nurus, 
hosphdrus, spdrus, tdrus ; also amph6ra, anchdra, citkdra, mdra, purpura 
hilyra, and /drum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So cindra,pHrus, scdrus. "r 

23. 'Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; Z8,fumdsuSj/per- 
iciosus. • ... 

^^^ Nouns in etas and •^shorten the penult; as, piStas , 

ctvitas. ^^Pt 

J£2£#*^25. AdYej^in tm lengthen the pcmult, those in iter shorten 

it; * s > 

oppiddtim l vintim, tribatim ; acrlter. (Except stdtim, affdtitffy perpiHm, > 

26. Words in ates, Ms, otis, and eta, lengthen the^enult ; as, 

vdtes, pendtes, vltis, mUis, carydtis, Icaridtis, meta, poeta. Except 
*tis,p61b,§raplta.l^ %s f' 

27. Nouns in alum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen fae penult ; as, 

lupdtum, arboretum, aconltum, verutum.* f ^ 
Except fritum, defrutum, pulpltum. Att^^CCCCnK 





> 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 

barbdtus^grdtus, boUtus, faeitus, erinUus, perttus, agr6tus, UUus, 
argiltuSy hirsiUus. & 

i Except cdtus, UUus (Sris), imp&tus, mltus, Vitus, Jttjiftltus, servitus } 

Svirltus, antiddtus, tdtus (so great) , qudtus, arlrfitus ; adverbs in itus. ana * • 
erivatives from supines with a short penult; as, liabltus. So indijpus.aiim+Zty, 

29. (A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, Jlxl?*^ 

cldvajoliva, dives , ndvis, clvis,_ p apdver, pdvo, privo, Ovum, pr&mu r* 2jm JZ J 

?:ivus,fugitlvus, - ^HMsV w^p^fc**"' 

Except dvis, brSvis, gravis ^JJivis, 6vis ; c&vo, gr&vo, j&vo, l&vo, Vtvo, 
dvo; dvus, c&mtSjfdvus, nutmsfftlvor, p&vor, n&venuj 

30.fYVords ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 

the penult ; as, 

codex Jjadex; Iddix, rddix; clmtx, pQmez; junix; ilex; cdrex, 
murex. (Except ctilez, silex, rtimezj 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

§ 292. 1. 'Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

eretdceus/testaccus, mamentaneus, subitdneus. 

2./Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esimus, lengthen the 
antepenu|t; as, 

titgirUif/quadr&ginta, quinqudgics, trigistmus. 

3. ' O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 

vindlcntusffraudulentus. 

4(A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardneaJLlnea } cdneo, munia, pQnio, FavOnius, patrimOnium. ' 

[ Except cast&nea, tinea, m&neo, mlneo, mdneo, tineo, ignomlnia, vtnia, . 
Itnio, l&nio, vinio ; — and words in dnium ; as, lenoeinium. So lusclnia. m€/M60 



J 



5.,' Words ending in areo, arius, avium, eriumjOrius, lengthenPT^T^ 
the antepenult; as, QhftG 44 tfriAtL+^s-. ^JP" «P 

dreOf cibdrius, ylantdriurn^ dictCrium.censOrius. Except cdreo an aJS^flj^? 
vdrius, also imp£rium. # $**•** 4 $*+*ni^&4Jct07vU+>^ ^fm^umm 

6. Adjectives in attcus, atilis, lengthen the antepenult; as, 4&ft**J 

aqudtlcus, pluvidtllis. Except some Greek words in mdttcus; na t ?t%c>t. m * 
gramm&ttcus. 

7. /before final tudp is short; as, altitudo, hngitudo. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

$ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult • — 
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? ba, /{che, il, leg, yris, dus, 14 ^arus, usuf 



/#ca, 1 de, on, 7 janes, os, 11 gua, 15 erus, 19 ^atus, 550 

ia,» le, 8 o, 8 enes, ybug, lug, 18 yrus, itus, 81 

ena, 9 pe, 8 *■ er, 9 lis, 10 /^cus, 13 mus, 17 N 5*asus, otug, 22 

8 be, re, .mat, Jaris, //chus, 13 phus, 18 osus, eus, 23 (monosyl.) 

* /• ce, 4 / al, ras, 

. \.\. K Exceptions. 

. ■ . -t* 1. Marica, Naslca, Uatica. Stratonlcus, Trivlcus, Numl- 

t# J v ,\ 12. Eriphyla, Messala, Philomela. .13. Qphiucus. [cus. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, A the- taPJMAgydus, Androdus. 

nee, Ccesena, Camgna, Cattie- 15. Cethegug. 

na, Picfince, Sophene,Murena. 16. iKtolus, Cleobulua, Eumelus, 

4. Berenice, El^ce. Gaetulus, Hanalus, Ialus, 

5. Eriphyle, Neobale, Perimele. MnasyJus, Neobalus, Pacto- 

6. Europe, Si nope. lus, rompilus, Sardanapalus, 

7. Alemon, Cytngron, Chalcedon, Stymphalus,Timolus,Thra3y- 

Damaslton, lason, Philemon, bums, Mausolus. Pharsalus. 

Sarpedon, Thermddon, Poly- 17. Some in dlmus and phimus ; as, 
glton, Polyphemon , Anthgdon. A cad em us, Charidemus, Eu- 

8. Carthago, Cupavo, Theano. phenms, Menedemus, Philo- 

9. Meleager. demus, Polyphemus. 

10. Bessalis, Eumglis, Juvenalis, 18. Seryp*hus. 

Martialis, Phaselis, Stympha- 19. Homerus, Iberus. 

lis. 20. Aratus, Caeratus, Torquatus. 

11. Cercyros, Cotytos. Pharsalos, 21. Heraclltus, Hermaphrodltus. 

Berlphos, PeparStnos. 22. Buthrotus. 

12. Benacus, Cay cus, Granicus, 23. Enipeus, Meneceus, Oileus. 

Mossyneci, Olympionicus, 

2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 

poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult >— 

ana, 1 ga, nam, 7 tag, nug, ia urns, etus, 17 

ina, a ta, 4 turn, des, 9 pus, 13 esus, 18 utus, 

ona, 8 t», 5 or, 8 tes, 10 mis, 14 isus, ytus, 18 

yna, ene, 8 nas, tis, 11 orus, 15 ysus, vug. 

^*»* * * Exceptions. 

^*. 1. Sequana. 10. Antiph&tes, Amodytes, Cerf- 

*» v-%m\ 2 Aalna, s JVfuttna,, Pr/>gerplna, teg, Charltes, Etergtea, Eu- 

9\\>.h%*t Raslna, Ruspina, Sarsina. rybates, Harpocrates, Ichno- 

%«.v *W 3. Axona, Matrona. v . . bates,Massaggtes,Menecrates, 

" . 4. Dalmata, Massag«(^Ptochjp«rf5«^* % **Soera'les, AnaxarStes. 

' * * Sarmata, Sostrata. 11. Dercgtis. 

5. Galatffi, Jaxamgtse, Lapllhse, 12. Aponus,Acind5nus, AcyndTnus, 

Mac 6 tee, SauromfitaB. Ambgnus, Apidanus, Batinus, 

6. Clymgne, Helgne, Melpomene, Ccellnus, Chrysogdnus, Cim- 

Nyctimene ' Inus, Comaggnus, Concanus, 

7. Arimlnum, Drepanum, Peace- Dardanus, Diadumgnus, Du- 

danuin. rftnus, Eridanus, Helenas, 

8. Numitor. Fuslnus, Fuscinus, Iliibanus, 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotfides, Libanus, LycInus,MessalTnus, 

ThucydYdes ; patronymics m Mortni, Nebrophdnus, Pericly- 

des 7 (| 291, 4,) and plurals in m6nus, Poppeanup, Rhodanus, 

odes. Sollnus, Steph&nus, Taiegd- 
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nus, Terminus, Therlnus, Carpophdrus, MastigophSrus, 

Verulnus. Myconus. Phosphorus, Stesichdrus. 

13. CEdipus. 16. Ephesus, Vogesus, Volesus. 

14. Lamirus. 17. lapgtus, TaygStus, Venfitus. 

15. Pacdrus, and those in chorus 18. iEpytus, Anytus, Eurytus, 

and phorus; as, Bosphdrus, Hippoiytue. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Achelous, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiar&us, Am* 
phion, JEneas, Arlon, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, Anchiseus, Atlanteus, iEthlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenla, Amythaon, Antiochia, Bioneus, Cymodocea, 
C&lliopea, Cassiopea, Cydoneus, Ceesarea, Calaureus, Chremetaon, Cle- 
an theas, Cytherea, Deidamla, Didym&on, Dolicaon, Darius, Elei, Enyo, 
{Sous, Echlon, Eleus, Endymioneus, Ere be us, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, Iolaus, Iphigenia, 
I xi on, Ilithyla, Imaon, Laodamla, Lye a on, Latous, Lesbdus, Macnaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Mathlon, Methion, Myrtous, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phcebeus, 
Pandlon, Protesilaus, Pyrenfius, Sardous, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. I Eus, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong; as, Briar eusJ Ceneus, Enlpeus, Idomineus, Macdreus, Men£- 
eeuSf Meter eus, QrpheuH] Penthestleus, Perseus, Theseus, See § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. /But in those which in Greek are written eiog (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Alpheus. So also in adjectives in eus, whether of 
Greek or Latin origin j as, ErebeusJErectheus, Orpheus. 
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A final. 

$294. \( A final, in words declined, is short; as, 

musajtempla y capita, Tydca. Thus, 

Musd mihi causas memSra; quo numine lasso Virg. 

Exc t A final is long in the ablativeof . the first declension, 

and in the vocative of Greek nouns intSjy^lfs* 

Mus&Jfundd; JEned, Palld. The vo&&rtefonchisaJ(&n. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

2/ A final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama 9 
frustra, antea, erga, intra. Thus, 

. Extra fortunam est quidquid donatur amlcis. Mart 

Exc. {A final is short in cj&, ltd, quid, and in putd, when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numerals 
ending in ginta ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common./ 

\A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alpha", 
bet&,lkss. 
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^> E final 

$ 295. 'JE final is short ; as, natp/ patre } ipse, curri^ 
regere, nempc, ante. Thus, 

Indpiy parte puer, risu cognosclrl matrem. Virg. 

Exc. \.(E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions: as, 

Calli&piJ Tydl(U,(ji<U. So also re and die, with their compounds 
quart, hoait, pridU, postridie, quotidie. In like manner Greek vocatives 
in e, from nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, MiitUyHippomene. 
/xhe e is also long in the ablative fame, originally of the fifth declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural > as, ceteJmele, pelage, 
Tempi. /- X 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce, 
mone ; — but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and videj/ 

Exc. 4: In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 

e, me, te, se, nl flest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ee, &c., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, nequijj 
hujusci, suaptiL 

Exc. 5. / E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 

of the first and second declensions; as,^. 

vladdil pulchre, valde for valide, maxlme ;/out it is short in bene 7 male, 
in/erne, and sitpernSj m 

Exc. 6. \Feri,ferme, and oAc, have the final e longy 

/ I final. 

j§ 296. (I final is long; as, domlniJfili, classi, doceri, 
si. Thus, 

Quid domtnl facient, audent cum talia fures. Virg. 
Exc. 1./ / final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and ubi. 

In nisi, quasi, and cut, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usually 
short. In utlnam and uft-que, it is short, and rarely in uti. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive : as, PallddlJ Menoldl, 
Tethyi. " ^ J 

Exc. 3.J' / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, j3!cxlj Daphni, Pari. /But it is long in vocatives from 
Greek nouns in isr-erdos ; as, Simolf 

Exc. 4, / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in si, 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, Dryasl, herolsl,fIrodsln.y 

O final. * 

$ 297» / O final is common ; as, virgo,' amo 9 quando. 
Thus, 

Erg8 metu capTti Scylla est inimlca paterno. Virg. 
ErgO sollicita? tu causa, pecunia, vita? es ! Prop. 
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Exc. 1/ Monosyllables in o are long ; as, 6, do, pro. 

Exc. 2. O filial is long in the dative and ablative singular; 

as, dominoj regno, bono, sud, illo, eo. 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, carta, falsO, merits 9 efl, 
qu6; to which may be added ergo (for the sake of )J* 

Rkm. 1,/ The gerund* in do, in the later jtoets, has sometimes # 
short; *A,vij[iland&. Juv.^/ , * 

Rem. 2^/ The final o in ctfojs short : in modo, it is common, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dummddd, postmddd, &c. It is also common in 
adeo, ideo, postrtmo, stro, and vero. In UUco, profecto, and suHto, it is 
found short/- 

Exc. 3. 'O final is short in immd, and common in iddrco, porro, and 
refro. 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an omiga, is long ; as, 
Cltyl Didd ;Jltli6 and dndrogtQ (gen). 

Note, /The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in scio, nuew, and spondeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs^/ 

^ IT ^»a/. 

§298. 1.' D final is long; as, vidta, icornU, PanthQ, 
dicta. Thus, 

VtdtU quo caelum tempestatesquc sergnat. Vtrg 

Exc. JmZu and nenu, ancient forms of in and nan, have u short. Vim 
also short in terminations in us short, when * is removed by elision ; as, 
contents', for contentlis. See § 305, 2. 

Y ^naZ. 
2S T final is short ; as, Moly,Jtiphy. Thus, 

. Molp vocant supSri : nigra radlce tenetur. Ovid. 

( Y, in the dative Tttiiy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, N, R, T, final. 

$ 299. 1/ Final syllables ending in b, d, Z, n, r, and f, 
fire short ; as, abjillud, consul, carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet quid agam. Fas est it &b hoste docen. Ovid. 
Obttlupuit si mid ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
Kumin Arionium Siculas implevirdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqulfa, Iu>rr6r habet i parsque est meminisse doldris. I<L 

Exc. I. L • Sal, sol, and nil, are I gng.. ^. 

Exc. 2. N. £n, non, ftun, and sin. are long. * 

Exc. 3. 'In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with an omicron), masculine accusatives mi on, 
masculine or feminine accusativesn? in, and genitives plural 
in 6n, lengthen the final syllable ; as, * 

24 
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TUdn^spiin, Salamln, Orion, Phorcjjn , Mnlan, Anckuen, CaUtbptn , 
epigrammatdn. 

Exc. 4. R. fAer, tBth.tr , and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

crater j vir. So also Iter ; but the compound Celilber has ita last sylla- 
ble common. » 

Exc. 6. Far, lar, JVar, par, cur, mndfur, are long^J 

Rem. A final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by position ; as, out, obit for abut, amant. Bee 
| 283, II, 111, IV. 

M final. 

2. 'Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
ne*t word begins with a voweL/ See Ecthlipsis, § 305, 2. 
/Final syllables ending in tn, when it is not cut off, are shorty as, 
^ Quam laudas, pluma ? cocto nftm adest honor idem. nor. 
f Hence, the final syllables of cum and circum, in composition, are short; 
as, cdmldo, circHtmdgoj 

C final. 

3ff Final syllables ending in care long; as, aOjJittuc. 
Thus, 

Macte nova virtute, puer ; sic itur ad astra. Virg. 
Exc./ JVeC; donee, fac, are short, and sometimes the pronouns hie and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative^ 

AS, ES, and OS, final. 
* $ 300. /'Tinal syllables in as, es, and os, are long ; as, 

piitas^iimas, quits, mania, konOs, virds. Thus, 

' Has autem terras, I tali que hanc lit tor is oram. Virg, 
Si mod6 d£s illis cultus, simiUsque para t us. Ovid. 
Nee nds ambitio, nee amor nOs tangit habendi. Id. 

Exc. 1. AS. /As is short in anas, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in adis or ados, and in Greejt accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion; as, Areas f Pallas, kerd&sjlampadds. >' 

To these may be added Latin nouns* in as, ados, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, AppuXs* ■ ' 

Exc. 2. ES. ; Final cs is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospeSj4im.es, hebes. 

/"" But it is long in aides, writs, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short m Greek neuteirs^bid in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in cos ; as, cacotthfs, ArcadisyTrols, Amazon*!*. 

Exc. 3. OS/ Os is ajior^in compos } vmpos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in*o), in neuters, and in genitives singular j as 
Rids/ Tyrds (but Altos) ; cfiaos, ep6s t PaUddOs, Tethyds. 
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IS, US, <*nd YS, final 
$301. Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short; as, 

turrets, ^mitltls, am&bts ; pecttos, bonus, am&mus; Capjfs, Tetkfs, 
Thus, 

Non apis inde talit collectos sedala flores. Ovid. 
Serins aut citius sedem properamtos ad unam. Id. 
At Capjjs, e^quorum raelior sententia menti. Virg 

Exc. L IS. /2s is long in plural cases ; as, 

musls^uMs; omnls, urbls, for ononis, urbes; quis, for fuel* or embus. 

'Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in ttis, inis, or entis; as, 
SamnlsJ Salamls, Simols. 

f Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audls, nescls. So also in the second persons, fis, is, sis, vis, velis, and 
their compounds ; as, possts/yuamvis, malls, noils, &c. 




%i 



long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension) (§§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

iefl4is\irtus, incus ;-/fructHs. But pal&s, with the us short, occurs in 
Horace, JArt. Poet. 65. ( 

ftJs is' Ion? in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong 
ofis (0B£)> whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. AmathftsJ 
Opus, (EdtpQs, tripos, Panthus fgen. DidasJSapphOs. /'But compounds 
of pus (rzovg), when of the second declension^ have us short ; as, polypus. 

Note. /The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. / 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one : — 

"Sanguineaque manu crepitantia concatit nrmd. Ovid. 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, nee arcfl. Hot, \ 



VERSIFICATION. 
FEET. 

$302. A foot is a combination of two or more sylla- 
bles of a certain quantity, j 
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f Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of fouiv/ 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

h Of two Syllables. 

f Spondee, two long ; as, .fand&nt. 

Pyrrhic, two short; as, .Dius. 

Trochee, or choree,, . . .a long and a short ; as, . . .drmd. 

Iambus, a short and a long ; as, ..irdnt. 

2. Of three Syllables. 

Dactyl, a long and two short ; as,. ..... . .corporal 

Anapesst, two snort and a long ; as, domtnL 

Tribrach, three short ; as,. .f&Url^S 

Molossus, three long ; as, cGnUna&nt. 

Amphibrach, . . . .V. . . .a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .AmOri. 
Amphimdcer, or Cretin, a long, a short, and a long; as, ... .castttds. 

Bacchius, .a short and two long ; as, Cdtdnls. 

Antibacchius, ....... .two long and a short ; as, Rdmanbs. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispondee, a double spondee ; as, cQnfllxtrllnt. 

ProceleusmaUc, a double Pyrrhic ; as,. . . .hdmlnlb&s. 

Ditrochee, ...a double trochee ; as, cOmprdbdxHL 

DUambvs, a double iambus ; as, amdvirdnt. 

Greater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic; as, corrtzimiis. 

Smaller Ionic, ........ a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdp&rdb&nt, 

Choriambus, .a chqree and an iambus ; as, Urrificdnt. 

Antispast, .an iambus and a choree ; as, ddhasissl. 

First epitr it, .an iambus and a spondee ; as, drndvirunt. 

Second epitr it, a trochee and a spondee ; as, cdndtt6r€s. 

Third epitr it, a spondee and an iambus ; as, dlscdrdlds. 

Fourth epitrit, ...... .a spondee and a trochee ; as, ^ddduxlsUs. 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, .tempdrlbtis. 

Second pceon, an iambus and a ryrrhic ; as, pdtintta. 

Third pcton, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as,. . . ...dnlmdtus. 

FourUi pceon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ctt&rltds. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 

METRE. 

$ 303. I Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules^ 

/in this general sense, it comprehends either an entire verse, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses. j 
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'Metre is divided into dactylic, anapaestic, iambic, trochaic, 
choriambic, and Ionic, These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. J 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSES. 

$ 304. C A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich* 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monomHer^ 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimSter, tetram- 
eter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. ^ 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatahctic. 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called br achy catalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
kypercatalectic or hypermeter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
hall, is called the triemimiris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemi meris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimlris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimgris. 

34* 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a Terse into the feet of which 

it is composed*/ 

In order to scan correctly, it is necessary to know the quantity of each 
syllable, an/1 also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometimes called 

FIGURES OP PROSODY. 
^ ^ SYNALCEPHA. 

% 305* if A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
called syndkqpkaf 

Thus, terra antlqua is read terr* antlqua ; DardanXdct infensi, DardanuT 
infensi; vento hue, vent* ue. So, 

/Quidve moxor ? si omneB uno ordlne habetis Achlvos,.... Vvrg. 
wnich is scanned thus — \ \ \ \ 

Quidve moaor ? s' orates unj ordin' habetis Achlvos. 

/The interjections O, heu, ah, proh, v<b, vah> are not elided ; 



et de Latia, et de gente Sablna. Ovid. 
But 0, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corydon 6 Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Vvrg. 

Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
ease they are commonly made short^/as, 

Victor apud rapYdum SimoSnta sub' Hid alto. Vvrg, 
Anni tempore eo qui Etesi& ease feruntur. Later. 
Ter sunt condtl imponSre Pelid Ossam. Vvrg, 
. BlaucO et PanopMb, et InOo MelicerUe. Id. 

(Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision j/4s, 

Et vera incessu patuit de&. Hie ubi matrem.... Vvrg, 
For synaicepha at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

3/ Final tn, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthUpsis.^ 
Thus, -< 

O curas homtnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Per*. 

which is thus scanned, 

f O curas homln' O quant' est in rebus inane. 
. / Mjonstncm horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Vxtfc) 
f This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets y as, 

Corpdrftm officium est quoniam premere omnia deorsum. Imct 

See §299,2. 
Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ; as, 
content 1 atque (Enn.), for contentus dtque; omrilhu* rebus. (Lucr.) So, 
Turn lateral? dolor, certisslmu' nunciu' mortis LucU. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 
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SYNDESIS. 

$ 306* K Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called syn&r- 
2sis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon is pronounced Phathonyalveo, alto; Orphea, Orpha. So, 
Aurea perctiMum virga, veisumqae veneris. Virg. 
. Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est el&ta, capillos. Prop. 

{I.)fl3yn»resis is frequent in u, it dem f ,usdem, dii, diis, dein, deme*ps 9 y^\~X>y 
deinde, aeest, deirat, delro, deirit, deesse yka, 

Precipitator aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab tsdem. Ovid. 
^ Sint Mecenates ; non deirunt, Flacce, MarOnes. Mart. 

fCuimd kuie are usually monosyllables.^/ ^( 

(2.y When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter \J 
as, e in anteambulo, anteire, antihac, dehinc, mchercide, &c., and a in con- 
tralre.^. 

(3.)*The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short ; as, abUteJarUte^ 
abUgna, vindemidtoTy omnia; genua, tenuis, pitulta, fluviGrum,~&c. yln 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and to ; as, abyltey? 
omn-ya, tenwis,pUwita, &c. jTand, like consonants, they have, with another • 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples^ 

In Statius, {fie word tenuidre occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-wio-rt. 

M.ySometimes, after a synalcepha, two vowels suffer syneresis; as, 
stellio et, pronounced stell-yet^y 

(5.) /ff only one of the vowels is written, the contraction is called 
trans; as, djJconsM (for dU^onsUU. ^ 

• DIAERESIS. 

2.1 A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called diarists. Thus, 

aulalJTr&la, sW&a, sfadent tfor ariUB^Trola or Troja, silva, suadent. 

So, ~* 

JEthereum sensum, atque aur&t simpftcis ignem. Virg. 
Et claro slluas cernes Aquildne moved. Id. 
Grammatlci certant ; et adhuc sub iudice Kb est. Hor. 

So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, tltglla, for 
elegia. 

SYSTOLE. 

$ 307. 1. vA syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole*; as,,) 

vidi'n, for videsne, in which ejn naturally long • joft'n, for satisne, in 
which i is long by position ;-£liddie, for hoc diej mvltlrnddis, for multls 
modis. So, 

DucSre muUtmddis voces, et Hectare cantus. Lucr. 

(1./ By the omission of j after oft, ad } ob, sub, and re, in compound 
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Cmsnra of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 



Pectorl- 1 b&s inhi- 1 ans spi- 1 rantia | constllit | ezta. Virg. 
This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Ceesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable; but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The caesura of the verse is often called the casural pause. 

In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 

in more than one place, and the choice is left to the poet Of 

the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter^/ 

The proper place of the caesura! pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

ftr.MARK. The effect of the caesura is to connect the different words 
harmoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness- 3 
tothevene. Ki 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

$ 310. I. A hexameter, or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
*nd each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 

as, 

It tuba | terrfbl- 1 lem sdni- 1 turn procfil | fire eft- 1 nor©. VirgJ 
Inton- 1 si cri- 1 nee km- 1 &a cet- 1 vied flu- 1 ebant. TUntil. 
Ludere' j que vel- 1 lem cal&- 1 mo per- 1 mlsit ft- 1 gresti. Virg. 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cara d€- 1 um s6bd- 1 les mag- 1 nam Jovls | incre- 1 mentdm. Virg. 

In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fifth should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of dactyl's ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem sonl- 1 tu quatit | ungtila | camptnn. Virg 
I1H in- 1 ter "ae- 1 se mag- 1 nk vi | brachia | tollunt ld,^/ 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 
agreeable effect. Hexameter v«rse commonly ends in a word of two or 
three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due 
attention to the caesura. . (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose; as, 

Rom» | mcBnia | terruit | imptger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The csesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ceesura. Thus, 

At domus | interi- 1 or [ | re- 1 gali | splendida | luxu. Virg. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of the. 

third foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 

heroic ; as, 

infan- [ dura re- 1 gina || ju- 1 bea reno- 1 vare do- 1 lorem. Virgy 
^ Inde to- 1 ro pater | jEne- | as || sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 

' 'When the caesura! pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot ; as, • 

Prima te- 1 net, || plau- [ suque vo- 1 lat || fremi- 1 tuque se- 1 cundo. Virg. 

&/The caesura after the third foot was least approved j^s, 
>» Cui non | diet as Hy- 1 las puer || et La- 1 tonia | Delos. Virg, 
'The cesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic caesura^*/ /nT 

Not* 1. The caesura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine 
ceesura ; that in the thesis, the feminine ox trochaic, as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal caesura of tho verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the caesura! pause. For in the common place for the 
ceesura in the third foot, there is often a ceesura of the foot ; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as, 

Belli | ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 fr€git. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

O c6- 1 lonla | qua? cupls 1 1 ponte* | luderS | iongo. Catull. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics ana Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapean, when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data J pars data | tertia | patri. Catull. 
See above, 6. 

$311. III.' A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 

It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees, 
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followed by a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, . 

N&IQ-I r# s*qul-| tor || semlna | quisque su-,| m^/Prop. 
Carmlnl- 1 dub vl- 1 ves || tempfls In | omnfi m6- 1 Is. Ovid. 

Y. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third, is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
paests; as, _ y 
Nata-| re sequl-| tflr || sem-| Tn& quls-| que sGee.y 
Carmlnl- 1 bus vl-| ves || t€m- 1 pus In 6m- 1 ne infils. 

2.^The caesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
elegiac verse^/ Thus, 

Flebllis indignos, ElegeTa, solve capillos. 

Ah minis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

$312. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian doc- 
tylic tetrameter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Garrulft | per ra- 1 mos avis | dbstreplt. Sen. 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Iblintts, | sflcl- 1 I, coml- 1 tesque. /for. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 

hexameter; as, 

Grato | Pytrha sub | antro. Hor. 

But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Pulvis fit | Umbra sti- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit A- 1 polio. Hor. 

ANAPJESTIC METRE. 

$313. I. The anapaestic monomcter consists of two ana- 
paests ; as, 

til&las- 1 so* canes. Sen. 
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II. The anapastic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapaests; as, 

Ph&retrS* | qnS graves | date sB- 1 v* ftrd..... Sen. 

The first foot in each measure of anapaestic metre was very often 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

AnapcBstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

$ 314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senarins, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Phase- J lQs il- 1 l£, || quem | vide- J tis, hoe- j pltes..... Catull. 

The caesura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 

metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 

into the first, third, and fifth places; and in every foot except 

the last, whicji was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 

* changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 

. was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 

Quo, quo | scales- 1 tl rui- 1 tis ? aut | car dex- 1 Ufris.... Hor. 
Alltl- 1 bus at- 1 que cam- 1 bus homl- 1 cida Hec- 1 tdrem Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapaest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

II. The scazon, or choliamhus (lame iambic), is the iambte 

trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 

iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Cur in | thfia- 1 trum, Cat8, | sev«- 1 r« ve- 1 nTstl ? 
An Idg- 1 6 tan- 1 tarn ven- 1 eras | at ex- 1 Ires ? Mart. 

This species of verse is also called Hipponactic trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

None hie | dies | allam | vltam if- 1 fert, att- 1 os ma- 1 res p3s- 1 tfilat. Tfer. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic t or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depren- 1 s& na- 1 vis In | marl | vesa- 1 nlen- 1 t* ven* | to. CuiulL 
25 
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V. The iambic trimeter eatalectic, or Archilochian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vfiea- 1 ttts it- | que non | voca- 1 tus ath | dit. Hor. 
TrihQnt- 1 qQe sic- 1 cas mach- 1 InaS | carl- 1 nas. Id. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 

with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

ForU J aequo- 1 mar pec- 1 tdre. Hor. 
Canldl- 1 a trtc- | ttvlt | dapes. Id. 
Vld«- 1 re prope- 1 rantes | dfimum. Id. 

The iambic dimeter is also called the Archilochian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermetcr, called also Archilo- 
chian f is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Rgde- 1 git ad \ veros | tlmfr | re*. Hor. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non | gbur | neque IS- 1 r£um Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a eatalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX.. The iambic dimeter eatalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambtis in the third foot ; as, 

th tl- ! grls or- 1 b& gna- 1 tls. Sen. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters eatalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot iB generally a spondee or an anapsBst ; the eatalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first, dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Super al- 1 ta vfic- 1 tus A- 1 tys || celen | rate ma- 1 rla. CatuU. 

The ciBsura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

y 3lO. Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at th* beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure lamtic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the ena of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter eatalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a eata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

Jussus | est In- 1 ennls | Ire : || pQriis | Ire | jussus | est. CmtulL 

Rama- 1 teas | ipsa | fecit || cam Sa- ( bmis | nuptf- 1 as. Id. 

Danil- 1 des, <56- 1 Itfi J I vestras || hie dl- 1 eg quae- 1 rit mft- 1 nas. Sen. 

The pure trochaic .verse was rarely used. The caesura! pause uniformly 
occurs after the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
mmd its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, ail 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipse | sQmmls | saxls | f ixus | aspg- 1 rls, 6- 1 vlsce- 1 ratas. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Inte- 1 ger vl- 1 tS, || sc£l£- 1 risque I partis. Hor. 

Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the caesura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tdr rl- 1 pa J8v8 | nOn pro*- 1 bante ux- 
oritts | ftmnis. Hor. 

This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PkalcBcian verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est | vlvere, I sed va- 1 lerg | vita. Mart. 

Instead of a Bpondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

The PltaJcBcian verse is sometimes called hendecasyllabic y as consisting 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Ndn 8- 1 bar n6- 1 que Sure- | am. Hor. 

Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

$316. I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Til ne | quesiexls, | scire nefas | quern mlhl, quern | tlbf.... Hor 
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II. The ehoriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

0mn6 nemos | cam flavlls, | dmnd c&nat | prdfundum*. Claud. 

In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

Tfl dtos 0-| ro, Sybarln | cQr prdperes | am&ndft.... Hor. 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascie- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 

as, 

MSce- 1 n&s, attvls || editfi reg- 1 Ibua. Hor. 

This form if invariably observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a dactyl. 

The caesura] pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus* 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See § 31 1 , III. Thus, 

MoDce-| nas, ata-j vis || edit* | reglbtts. 

IV. The ehoriambic trimeter, or Glyconic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Sic tfi | diva patens | Cyprf.... Hor. 

The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 

When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic tfi | diva p8-| tens Cypri. 

V. The ehoriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratie (so 
called from the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its -final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato | Pyrrha sab an- 1 trt. Hor. 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratie subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The ehoriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydia die | per Game*. Hor. 

IONIC METRE. 

$31*7. I. The Ionic a mqjdre, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, com geml- 1 nfi cOmpSde", | dedlcal cl- 1 tents, 
Satarne*, tl- 1 bi Zollas, | annalos prl-| Ores. Mart 
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II. The Ionic a minore consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

Past ties, | tlbl telas, | eperos»- 1 que Mlnervff.... Hor. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

$318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylico-iambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§314, VI.); 



9 

Scrlbere* | version- 1 Ids || am3- 1 r6 per- | culstLm | gravt.... Hor. 

II. The iambico-dactylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nlvfis- 1 que de- 1 dacunt | Jdvem: || nanc mare, | nanc slid- 1 ©. Hor. 

Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

VTdes | tit al- 1 ta || stet nlvS can- 1 dlduni. Hor. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The cnsura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV* The dactyli co-trochaic, or Archilochian heptameter, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvltttr | acrls hi- 1 ems gra- 1 ta vice || veris | et Fa- 1 vOnf. Her. 

The C83sura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter, or lesser Alcaic, con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levft | peradnu- 1 ere I saxa. Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

$319. fK poem may consist of one or more kinds of'verae. 

A poem in Which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, dicolon; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25 # 
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the kind of Terse with which it began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe. \ 

A poem consisting of two kinds of verse, when the stanza contains two 
verses, ib called dicoum distrdpkon, (see § 320, Syn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, dicolon tristrdphon, (Anson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, diction tetras- 
tr&phon, (Syn. 2 ;) and when five, dicolon pentastrdphon. 

A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains 
three verses, is called tricClon tristrOphon, (Syn. 15 ;) when four, tricdlon 
tetrattrdphon, (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

$ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§314, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§ 318, V.) ; as, 

VTdes, tit alta stel nlv€ candldum 
Soractf, nee jam sQsflnSant dntts 
Silvffi labGr&ntes, geluque' 
Flamlna constltSrint acflto. (LiCt. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
frvorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIII.) ; as, 

Jam satis tfirrls nlvTs atqoe* dTm 
Grandlnls mult pfttSr, et, rttbent* 
DextSra sacras jacfllatua aices, 

Terrtttt ttrbem. {Jib. 1, 2.) 

3. OneGlyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as, 

Sic te Diva pStens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helens, laclda BldSra.... (lis. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314,VL);as, 

Ibis LYbflrnls Inter alta* navtum, 

Imlce, prdpQgnacola. (JEpdL 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§316, III.) and one Glyconic (§316, 
IV.) ; as, 

ScifberTs VflrTO fortYs, St hostf am 

Victor, MSdnff cirmlnTs aHti, 

Quftm rem cflmque ferox nfivtbos Bat Serais 

Miles, te dace, gesserit ' (Kb. 1, 60 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III.), one Pberecratic (§316, 

V.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Dlfrnam, t£ner&, dicite vlrgfaes : 
Intonsuin, pOfrl, dicite Cynthium, 
Latonamque supremo 
Dlleetara pfinitas Jdvi. (Lift. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§316, III.) alone; as, 

Maecenas attvls edit* reglbus. (lift. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

tetrameter a posterior* (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudabont alii claram Rhddon, aut Mltyienen, 

Xut EphesQm, blmarisv£ Cdnnthi.... (Lift. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

To ne qusslgrls, scire ngfes, qu6m mlhl, quern tlbi (lift. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; as, 

Nox erat, et eceto ifalgebat lana sSreno 
Inter minora sidera. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter •(§ 314, 1.) alone; as, 

Jam, jam efflcacl do mantis scientias. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 

tetrameter (§316, II.) with a variation; as, 

Lydia, die, p€r 5mnes 
T6 Deos Oro, SybarTn car propSras amando.... (Lift. 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§ 314, 1.) ; as, 

Altera jam tSrltur bellls clvilibtts etas ; 
Sais et Ipsa Rama vlrlbas rait. (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

DlffagerS nf ves : redeant jam gramtaa campis, 

Arborlbusque" come, (lift. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VJL), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 

Its, 

Petti, nihil me, sTcttt antea, javat 
Scribere verslciilos, 
AmorS percalsam gravi. (Epod. 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§310, 1.), one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§312 VII \; 

Horrid* tempestas ccelara cSntraxit; et Imbres 
Mlvfisqud deducOnt J6vem : 
Nanc m*re, none slla©.... (Epod.lZ) 
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Note. The second and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written 
as one Terse. See § 318, II. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§318, IV.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

SoMtflr acrls hlems grata vie* veris el FaTonf, 
Trahantque* slccas machine carinas. (Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Non eour neque aUreum 
Me* renldet in domo lacunar. (Lib. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as, 
Mlstarum est nequjs amort dare ludum, nequfi dulcl.... (Lib. 3, 12.) 



$321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in alphabetic order, the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



iEli, vetusto No. 1 

jEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam terftur 13 

Angustam, amlci 1 

At, O deorum 4 

Audivere, Lyca 6 

Bacchum in remotis 1 

Beatus ille # 4 

Coelo .suplnas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Cum tu, Lydia 3 

Car me quer$lis 1 

Delicto majOrum 1 

Descende ccslo 1 

Dianara, toners 6 

Diffugere nives 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem patSras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidlbus 3 

ExSgi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Herculis ritu 2 

Horrlda tempestas 16 

Ibis Liburnis 4 j 



Icci, beatis No. ] 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Impiofl parr® 2 

InclQsam Danafin 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vita) . » 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii -8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

Maecenas atavis 7 

Mala solQta 4 

Martiis celebs 2 

Mater ssva Cupidlnum 3 

Mercuri, facunde 2 

Mercuri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello. 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancille 2 

Nolis ionga fens 5 

Nondum subacta 1 
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Non ebur neque aureum . . . No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non Tides, quanto 2 

Noxerat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacra 9 

Nullus ar&ento 2 

Nunc est bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, irratum 1 

O fons Sandusis* G 

O raatre pulchra 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis, referent 6 

O scope mecum 1 

O Venus, regina 2 

Odi profanum 1 

Otium Divos 2 

Parcius junctas 2 

Parcus Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahgret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phoebe, silvarumque • 2 

Phoebus volentem 1 

Pind&rum quisquis 2 

Posclmur: siquid 2 

Que cura patrum •• 1 

Qualem ministrum 1 ' 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene 3 

Quem virum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellioosus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obserfttis ..11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quia multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelestf rultis 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septlmi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solvltur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et terrs 8 

Tu ne qucesiens 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Velox amoBnum X 

Vides.utaltd 1 

Vile potabis 2 

Vitas ninnuleo 6 

Vizi puellis 1 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

$ 322. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammatical figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm. 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna- 
tus, for mitus ; tettoli, for tuli. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphsresis. 

2. Apharisis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, '#/, for est ; rhaoonem, for arrhuodnem. 

3. Epenthisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word j as, atituum, for alUum. 

A.'Synedpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, deiim, for dedrum/ meum facttlm, for me&rum factdrum; sceela, for 
stBcida ; Jlesti, for JleUtsti ; repostus, for reposltus ; aspris, for aspiris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; *B,cogo, for codgo; 
nil, for nihil. 

6. faragOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, med, for me ;j claudier, for claxidi. 

7/ Apoc6pe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men \ for mene AAntdni, for Antonii. 

8. flntitklsis is the substitution of one letter for another y as, olli, for 
Uli ; optOmus, for optimus ; officio, for adficio./ O is often thus used for «, 
especially after v ; as, volttis, for vultus ; scrvom, for scrvum. , So after 
qu ; as, aquom, for aquum. / 

9. Metathesis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pistris, for pristi*. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

$323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enaUage, and hyperbdton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunt, sc. homines. Darius Hystaspis, BC.jUius. Cano, sc. ego. Quid 
mvJta ? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsis, 
and st/needdche. 
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(1 .) Wsynd&ton is the omission of a conjunctions/as, abiit, excess it, 
ev&sit, erupit, sc. et. Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 

which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Paxem an helium get ens 

(Sail.), where gerens is applicable to helium only. Sempeme in sanguine, 

jerro, fugd vtrsablmur 7 (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 

ftrro. 

Nego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Jfegant Ccesdrem mavisurum, postulatdque interposlta esse, for 
dicuntque postulata.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alg& est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus et h<edi. Virg. Quamvis Me niger, quamvts tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(^./Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
than another ^as, A ttonlti novildte patent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. Procumbit Uterque pronus ku nil, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustullmus manus et ego et JBalbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sum us. Id. — Project isque amiculo et Uteris. Curt. See §§205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated ; as, 
Principes utrinque pugnam ciibant, ah Sablnis Mettius Curtius, ah Rom&nis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni qvoniam eonvenlmus umbo, tu cal&mos infiare, 
ego diclre versus. Virg. 

(5.) Synecddche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2/ Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is' ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ;Vas, 

Sic ore locfita est. Virg. Qui mdgis verb vinclre quam diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. Nemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, hendi- 
adys, and periphrasis. 

(1 .) Pare 1 con is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmet, agldum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, hawever, usually modify the meaning in some degree. J 

(2.) fPolysyhdJfton is a redundancy of conjunctiona^/as, Una Eurusque 
Jfoiusque ruunt creben\ne procellis JtfrXcus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendiiidys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a conjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Patens libamus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et silveslri subere 
elausam. for libro suhiris. Id. 

(4.) t Periphrasis is a circuitous mode of expression ^/as, Teniri foetus 
avium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enall&ge includes antimcria, heterdsis, antiptosis, synisis, 
and anacolutkon. 

(1.) Antimeria is the use of one part of speech for another; as, Nostrum 
istud vivtre iriste, for nostra vita. Pers. Aliud eras. Id. Conjugium 
Videbit ?Cot conjiigem. Virg. PlacUam pad nutritor ollvam, for nutrUo. Id. 

(2.y Heterosis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another y as, Ego quoqut una fereo, quod mini est carina, for 91a vtihi sum 
earior. Ter. Romanus praho victor, for Rom&ni vict6res. Liv. 'Many 
words are used by the poets in tlie plural instead of the singular; nn,colIa, 
torda, era. 4ko< See § 98. Me truncus itimpsus cerebro sustuUrat, for sus> 
tulisset. Hot. 

(3.) sfntiptdsis is the use of one ease for another J as, Cut nunc cogno- 
men lulo, for lulus. Virg. Uxor invieti Jans esse nescis, for te esse uxff- 
rem. Hur. 

(4.) Synlsis, or synthesis t is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, rattier than to its gender or nuraberyas, Subeunt Tegaa. juventus 
auxilio tardi. Stat Concur sus popOli mirrfntium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
m erucem acti. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perd&dit ? Ter. Id mea 
minlme refert, qui svm natu maxlmus. Id. 

(5.) Anacolutkon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, Nam nos omnes, quibus est alicunde 
atlquis objectus labos, omne quod est interea tempus 9 priusquam id rescttum 
est, lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer began as if he intended to 
say lucro habemus, and ended- as if he had said nobis omnibus. 

4. Hyperbaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdphe, hysteron protiron, hypai- 

Utge, sy itchy sis, tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(1.) wnastrophe is an inversion of the order of two wordsj^As, Trans- 
tra-per et remos, for per transtra. Virg. C0U0 dare brachia cjreum, for cir~ 
eumddre. Id. Jfoz erit una super, for super irit. Ovid. Et facU are, for 
arefUcit. Lucr. 

(2 ) Uy stir on protiron is reversing the natural order of the sense jyas, 
Moridvtur, et in media arma rudmus. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. 

(S.yHypallAge is an interchange of constructions/ as, In novafert ani- 
mus mutdtas dictre formas corpora, for corpora mutdta in novas formas. 
Ovid. Dare classtbus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) Synchpsis, is a confused position of words ; as, Sara vocant h&li, 
mediis qua in fiuctibus, aras, for qua saxa in mediis fiuctibus, Itdli vocant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta trioni gens, for septentrioni. Virg. Qua me cunque vocant 
terra. Id. Per mini, per, inqnam, gratum feciris. Cic. 

(G.) Parenthesis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, TUpre dum redeo, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capsllas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and TieJr 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions ; as, asddi, 
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fcrovte; sendti, for sendtus ; fuat, for sit ; prohibesso, for prohibutro ; tw- 
j>etrassire, for impetraturum esse ; farter ; for fart; nenu, for non ; endo, for 

»/ Opiram abufttur, for op*rd. Ter. (fad tibi hone curatio est rem? 

Plaut 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, HeUns, 
for Helina; Andphon, for Anttpho; aurds (gen.), for a«r<e; Pall&dos, 
PalUtda, for PaU&dis, Pallddem ; Trodsin. Tro&das, for Troadtbus, Trod- 
des; Abstintto irdrum. Hor. Tempus desistlre pugnm. Virg. 

^ $ OX4. To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical figure is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a ward from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

l.lA metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy ^au, Ridet ager, The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Ovid. 

CatachrCsis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Euros per Siculas equitavit undas. Hor. 

2/ Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation j as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries j the parts of the body for certain affections/ 
&c. ; as, Amor duri Martis, i. e. belli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. HausU 
pateram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina corOnant, i. e. voter am. Id* Jfeete 
ternos colores, i. e. tria fila diversi coUfris. Id. Ceaant arma* tog©, i. e. 
helium pad. Cic. Sssctkla mUescent, i. e. homines in saouUs. Virg. Vivat 
Pacumus vel Nestcra totum. Juv. 

ZSSunecddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular for a plural, and their contraries ; also tne material for the thing 
made of it£as, MortdXes, for homines. Virg. Fontem ferlbant. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Armdto millte complent t for arm&tis milittbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, Salve, bone w'r, 
curdsti probe. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertis, tuque, 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

S./flyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth* as, Ipse arduus, alt&que putsat sidira. Virg. Odor Euro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as, Post 
aliquot aristas. Virg. Here anstas is put for messes, this for astdtes, and 
this for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, Claudlte jam rivos.jme'ri: satprata biUrunt. Virg. 
O navis, reftrent in mare te novijluctus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an (enigma. 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Irus et est subitd, qui modd Croesus erat, for pauper and dives. 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potior Rhoddni, for Gallus. Hor. 

26 
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Q/Litttes is a mode of expressing something by denying the contrary^ 
If, JYbii Zoiufo, I blame. Ter. Jfon innoxia vena, Virg. 

10. Antiphrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to to proper meaning; 
is, Jhiri seen fames. Virg. 

ll.rfEuphcmism is the use of softened language to express what is offen- 
sive or distressingyas, Si quid accidisset Cas&ri, i. e. si mortuus esset. Veil. 

12. JbUanacldsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as. 
Quis neget JEnfa natum de siirpe Jferonem ? SustuHt hie matrem, sustiilit 
me patrem. Epigr. Amari jucundum est, si curitur ne pad insit amari. Cic. 

( lZ/tfnapkdra, or epanaphbra, is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses lAs, Nihilne te nocturnum prtBsidium pawtU, 
nihil urbis vigilia, nihil Hmor populi, &c. Cic. Te, dutcis conjux, te, solo 
in Ut/ore seeum t te, veniente die, te, decedents, canibat* Virg. 

14/Epistrdvhe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
elauses^as, Pcenos populus Romdnus justitid vicit, armis vicit, UbcraUtaU 
ticit. Cic. 

15. Symplfae is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at the end, of successive clauses; as, Quia legend fv£t? Rullus: 
Quis majdrem popuU partem suffragiis prvi&mt ? Rullus : Quia emnitHs 
prafuU 7 Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7. 

17. AnadiplOsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another; as, Hie tamen vivit: Vivit? imo wrd, 
etiam in sendtum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epanastrophe. 

lQ/Epanadipld'sis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence^ as, Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia 
asescit Juv. ' 

19. lEvan&dos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order J 
as, CrudeUs mater magis, an puer imprtibus ille ? ImprObus tile puer, cro* 
dtHs tu quoque, mater. Virg. 

20. ffcpizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis^/ 
as, Excitate, excitate sum ah infiris. Cic. M Cor^don, Corydon, qum te 
dementia cepit? Virg. Ibhnus, ibimus. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified : 
as, Qua reUqua spes manet Ubertdtis, si Wis et quod libet f lieet ; et quid Uca. 
possunt ; et quod posamt, ancient ; et quod audent, vobis molestum non est . 

22. Incrementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Faeinus 
est, vinclri eveem Romdnum ; scelu s, y erberdri ; prope parricid&um, necdri , 
qutd dieam in crueem tollif Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anab&sis, and when it falls or decreases, catab&sts. 

23/ PolvptOton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers^/dec. ; as, Jam dypeus clypeis, umbone repeUttur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cuspldc euspis. Stat. 

fH.fParegmtnon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence^ as, Messe non potest, quia ejusdem kominis sit, qui improbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic 

25* Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound>' as, Amor et melle et felle est faeundissimus. Plaut Civem bond- 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes* Ter. Thia 
figure is sometimes called agnominati*. 
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26. HomaoprophXron, or alliteration, is when several words beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O Tite, tute .Tati, tin tarda, 
tyranny tulisti. Enn. Jfeu patrice vaUdas in viscira verUte vires. Virg. 

27. fSntithisis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrastj/as, Hujus oraMfnis difficilins est exitum quhm principium 
invenlre. Cic. Caesar beneficiis ac munificentia magnus habebcttur; integ- 
ritate vita* Cato. Sail. 

23. OxymThon unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Cum tacent, cla- 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, Non feram, non potior, non sinam. Cic. Promitto, re* 
dpio, spondee Id. 

30. ParabSla, or simile, is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
&e, Repent^ te, tanquam serpens e latibuUs, odhlis eminenlUnts, inflate eoUo, 
tumldis cervidbus, intuUsti. Cic. 

31 /EroUsis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirma- 
tion of the contrary i/as, Oredttis avectos hastes ? Virg. Heu / qum me 
ssqubra possunt aecipere t Id. 

32. Epanorthasis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unicum adolescenttdum 
habeo: ah I quiddixi? me habere ? lmo habui. Ter. 

33. Aposwp€sis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind ; as, Quos ego — sed prcestat motos componire fluctus. 
Virg. * 

34. /Trosopopcria, or personification, represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Gum 
(patria) tecum Catillna sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit out ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrophe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur : quid non mortalia pectdra 
cogis, auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

$ 3 25* To the figures of rhetorie may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, riffordsus, for Hgldus or 
sevirus; dommXnus, for domlnus; davi, for dedt; alterius, for altering. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
invidetmts. 

3. Neoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; am- 
stabularius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, 
Jam vos aciem, et prcelia, et hostem poscltis. Sil. 

5. Jlmphibolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions f as, Gallus, 
a Gaul, or a cock. Mo te, JEa&da, Romanos vinclre posse. Quinet 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitte 
mihi verbum, instead of Fad me certidrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

$ 326. 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 

was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

designated the day by its distance from such point After the 

first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. a 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto nonas Januarias, 
or Januarii. sc. die ante ; the third, tertio nonas ; the fourth, pridie nonas; 
and the fifth, nonis. The sixth was denoted by octdvo idus; the seventh, 
scpttmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undevigeslmo calendas Februarias, or Fcbru- 
arii ; and so on to the end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed pridie calendas, &c, sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c, was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 

is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 

to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 

the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this gives 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus JtmWis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month* 

Thus, XV. col. Quintlles is (30+1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method ia 
to be pursued 

Thus, the 28d of December is (31+1) 32— 21=11, i. e. XI. &0. Jim. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Mar tit. The latter of 
these was called dies bisseztus, and the year itself annus 6t$- 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, &c., was sometimes called postridie calehdas, 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used 
as noons, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called Quintuis, and August, SerOHs. The names Julius and 
Augustus were given in honor of the Caesars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridie, &<£., ccUendas, 
&c, but also ante diem tertium, &c, ccUendas, &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. caL, &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 

and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tertium idus SextiUs edixit, The con- 
mi appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August 
Idv. Swpplicatio indicia est ex ante diem quintum idus OeUfbres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nonas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

$ 327. 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asses, their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The as was originally a* pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncus. 

The names of the several parts are, uncia, -fa ; sextans, -fa ; quad- 
rant, -jAj- ; trims, -fa ; quincunx, -fa ; semis, or semissis, -jAj- ; septunx,^', 
bes, or bessis, *fe ; dodrans, •£% ; dextans, |4} ; deunx, -f£. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14-} cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quznarius; one tenth of a denarius, a libeUa. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, ftom $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by miUe, mittia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta milUa 
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sestertium, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 

thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 

words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 

decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § 118, 5. 

So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

* Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neater noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
dote, With, a dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces. Tac. Quinqua^its sestertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertium. Put 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

$ 328. The following are the most common* abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Aulas. 

C, Cains. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., DecXmus. 
L., Lucius. 
M., Marcus. 

A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

cond&UB. 
Gal., or kal., calenda. 
Cos., Consul. 
Cess., Consoles. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 

D. D. D., dot. dicat, do- 
dicat, or dono dicat, 
dedtcat. 

Den., designdtus. 

D. M., dits mantbus. 

Eq. Rom., eques Romd- 
nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus TuU 

lius Ciciro. 
M\, Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., Numerius. 
P., Publius. 



F., FiUus; as, M. F., 

Marcifilius. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jovi, optimo 

tnaxXmo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., nana. 
P. C, patres con- 

scrtpti. 
PL, plebis. 
Pop. , populus. 
P. R., populus RomO- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Quintus. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextus. 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., 2Wt». 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius 

Pont. Max., ponttfez 

maxlmus. 
Pr., prctior. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., rcspubhca. 
S., salutcm, sacrum, or 

sendtus. 
S. D. P., salutem dick 

plurlmam. 
S. P. Q. R., Sendta* 

yopulusque Romd~ 

nus. 
S. C, sendtus consul' 

turn. 
Tr., friftflntt*. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, coptrf, chapter; cf., 
confer, compare j I. c, loco citato; 1. 1., loco laudato, in the place quoted ; 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

$ 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a w estige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazatj and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, Is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 

(From the Lexicon of FaceJolatos.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE 

Living Andronlcus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta* 

Lssvius. M. Verrras Flaocus, Cassias HemZnii. 

C Nrovias. Varro AttaoTnus . Fenestella. 

Btatlus Cocilius. Titinius* Claud. Quadrigftri 

Q. Ennios. L. Pomponiu*. us* 

M. Pacuyius. A. Serenas. Cc&lius^or Ceslias. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronias Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilios. C. Semproniua Grac- Cn. Gellius. 

Sex. Turpiliu*. elms. L. Piso. 

L. Afranras. Santra. Valerias Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matins. Tiro Tullios, and 1 

P. Nigidius Figulus. Q. Noyius. others. 

Of the worlra of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accius PlautUB. 
M. Terentius Afer.^ 
T. Lucretius Carus. 
C. Valerius Catullus.^- 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius Cesar. ~> 

Cornelius Nepos.-> 
M. Tullius Cicero.- 



Sex. Aurelius Proper- 
tins. 
C. Sallustius Crispus.,* 
M. Terentius Varro. 
Albius Tibullus. 
P. Vir^ilius Maro. *- 
T. Livius. • 

M. Manilius. 



P. Ovidius Naso. — 
Q. Horatius Flaccus.— 
C. Pedo Albinoy&nus. 

Gratius Falisous 

Phedrus. 
C. Cornificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus. 



M. Vitruyius. 

To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius Scmvdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catujlus, Caesar, Nepps, CiQero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Ljyy, and SaQnst - ~ ~ 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus** 
P. Velleius Paterculus. ■ 
Li. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. *» 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Anneus Seneca. - 
L.. Annoms Seneca. ~ 



M. Anneus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundusj* 
C. Silius Italtcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis.- 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



M. Fabius Quintilil- 

nus. 
Sex. Julius FrontXnus. 
C. Cornelius Tacitus. 
C. Plinius Cffioilius Se- 

cundus. 
L. Annraus Florus. 
C. Suetonius Tranquil- 

lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. —» Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Caplto. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintilian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septimius Tertullianua, 

Q. Serenus Sammonlcus. 

Censorlnus. 

Thascius CiBcilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calnurnius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 

jElius Spartianus. 

Julius Capitollnus. 

iElius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Uallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavius Vopiscus. 

Coelius Aurelianus. 

Flavius Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Ccelius Lactantius. «■* 
iElius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmlcus. 

Fab. Marios Victorlnus. 

Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Ammiftnus Marcelllnuri. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodoras Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Paullnus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. — 
Aurel. Prudentius Clemens. 
CI. Claudianus. -. 

Marcellus Empiricua. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Ctf a* JSgt not entirety oerfom. 

Valerius Maxlmus. Minutras Felix. Fl. Avienus, or Avit- 

« Justlnus. Sosipater Charishu. nus. 

•Terentianus Maura*. 

The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Salvias Julianas. 
Caius. 
Callistratns. 
.£milius Papinianus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Saturninus. 
JElius Marcianus. 
i£lius Gallus, and 
others. 



Lioinius ProejiluB. 
Neratius Priseus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priseus Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestinus. 

Of the writers of the brazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, I*p- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. *"* *^ — . 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them, even 
below those of the iron age. 

< Palladia* RutiliuaTau- 'Catalecta Virgilii et ' Interpres Daretia Phry- 
£ rus jEmilianus. *Ovidii. c gn, et Dictyos Cre- 

Auctor orationis Sal- e. tensis^** 

•Justii in Cio. et Ci- < Scholiasts VetSres. 

«cer6nis in Sail.; cGrammatici Antiqtfi. 

«• item illiufl Jhdl- « Rhetores Antiqui. 
+ cuam tret m * »»^- * * - 



'JEmiliusMacer. 
c Messala Corvlnus. 
c Vibius Sequester, 
r Julius Obsequens. 
c L. Ampelius. 
Apieius Ccelius. 



« Sex. Pompeius Festus. c Auctor Epistfils ad Oc- 

cProbus (auctor Nota- *tavium. 

- rum.) < Auctor Panegyrfci ad 

c Fulgentius Planciades. 'Pisonem. 

•Hyglnus. r Declamatidnes qua 

c C. Cesar Germanfcus. c tribuuntur Quintili- 
«T. Victor. 
<sP. Vegetius. 



c Medici Antf qui. 
< Catalecta Petroniana. 
& Pervigilium Veneris. 
cPoematia et Epigram- 
' t mata vetera a Pi- 
C throo collecta. 
t Monumentum Ancy- 



*Auctores Priapeidtum. ceo. 



c ranum. 
c-ano, Porcio Latro- < Fasti Consulages, 
cni, Calpurnio Flac- £ Inscriptiones Veteres. 
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CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronjfmu*. 
D. Aujrusttmts. 
Sulpicras Severn*. 
Paulus OrosiuB. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Latinus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertlnua, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

PanegyrXci veteres. 
Alclmus A Vitus. 
Manl. Severlnus Bo6- 

tbius. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani InstitutiSnes 

et Codex. 



N AGE- ^ 

Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassidd 

rus. 
Fl. Cresoonius Corip- 

pufl. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
Isiddrus Hispalensis. 
AnonjFmus Kavennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diaconus 
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The figures 1b the roUawing Index designate the tectum*, and their divfcfcms : a. 

for rmark, w. tor note, and a. tor ccceptum. 



.£, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, of 3d 
dec., gender of. 66 j genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 ; plural, 
288 5 of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 
S94u 

A, at, abs, how used, 190, R. % 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdico, construction of, 251, R. 2. 

AMattve, 37— sing., 3d dec., 82 : of ad* 
jectives, 3d dec., 113 and 114— plur., 
1st dec., 43: 3d dec, 84: 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 192, 1., II— 
of character, quality. elc, 211, r. 6 — 
after prepositions, 241— of situation, 
fee., after sum, 246, III.— after partici- 
ples denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
&c, 247— of agent, 248— of a noun, 
toidi which, &c, 249 } in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in what re- 
spect, 250— after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of abound- 
ing, dtc.,250— with/acio and mm, 250, 
r. 3?— after verbs of depriving, &c. 
251— of price, 252— of time, 253— of 
place, where, 254 : whence, 255— after 
oomparatives, 256— -after alius, 256, 
r. 14— of degree of difference, 256, 
r. 16— absolute, 207 : do., without a 
participle, 257, R. 7j do., with a 
elause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, 5-6— formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac ri with subj., 263, 2. 

Aeataksctio verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, IIL 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79: of 
Greek nouns, 80— plur.. 3d dec. 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4. 
and 205, r. 10— ailer verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, r. 4— infinitive instead 
of, 229, r. 5— of a person, after mU8- 
ret, &c, 229, R.-6 ; after jvoat, &c, 
229, r. 7— after neuter verbs. 2S&— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n .— of part affected, 
234, II.— after prepositions, 235— of 
time and space, 236— of place, 237— 
after adverbs and interjections, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
—latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

— — verb, 141— object of, 229— two 
cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
r. 3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 112, 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114—oom. and 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114^— irregular, 115. 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130— adverbial, 130— 
prepositional, 130— composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, HI., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predicates.205, n. 1— -with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, r. 3— eing. with a plur. 
noun, 205. r. 4*— dat ofVfor ace, 205, 
R. 6—- without a noun, 205, r. 7— with 
infinitives, clauses, «c, 205, R. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205. r. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, W, R. 12— instead 
o$ advert*, 2Q5,R. " 
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us, tot., sigrifieation of, 906, r. 17— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
eedeaO, 206, (7,) g en . after, 213— 
gen or abl. altar, SIS, R. 5— dat. after, 
ft? gun, or dat after, 113, r. 6, and 
222, r. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
160— followed by tnfin., 270, B. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 154-139— classes 
of, 13 4 - a greement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with gen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 

Adonic verse, 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs; 190-194— numeral, 119— of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, R. 1— 
derivation ot f 192— composition of, 
193— comparison of, 194— how modi- 
fied, 201, III. r. 4— used as adjectives, 
205, r. 11— with gen., 212. r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (1,)— with ace, 238— «se of, 
277 — two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-6— equivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, Id. 

ASnigma, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., HL— when 
wanting, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement, defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

Progenitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 
283. x. 3. 

Aio. 183, 4— its place in a sentence, 
279/6. 

Al. nouns in, abl. of, 82— increment of. 
287, je. (A.) 1. 

Alcaic— greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 

At* 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

Alts, arts, aJRlU, adj. in, 128, 2. 

Atiquis, declined, 138— how used, 207, 
R. 30. 

Alius, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
r. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alter, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, R. 2, *. 1. 

Ambo, how declined, 118. 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anab&sis, 324, 22. 

Aaacolfithon, 323 ? 3, (5.) 

Anacreontic iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



Anadiplosis, 324, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre, 313,303 monomgter, 
313— dimeter, 313. 

Anaphora, 324, 13. 

Anastrdphe, 323. 4, (L) 

Ante diem caL, &c. 326, 7. 

Antanacl&sis, 324, 12. 

Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3,) 
(4,)— its place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,)— 4n the case of the 

. relative. 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. k 

Antt&uam, by what mood followed, 

Antimeria, 323, 3, (1.) 

Anliphrfisis, 324, 10. 

Anuptosis,323,3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322lana 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

Apdge, 183, 10. 

Aph»resis,322. 

Apocope, 322. 

Apodosis, 261. 

Aposiopesis, 324, 33. 

Apostrdphe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more nouns, 
204, r.5— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 5— to proper names of differ- 
ent genders. 204. r. 5— gen. instead 
of, 204, r. &-«bl. with gen., 204, r. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, n. 5— nouns in, place 
of, 579, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— increment of. 287, 
R. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, R. (1.) 

Archilochian, penthemimens, 312— iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— do. dimeter, 
314, VIL— heptamgter, 318, IV. 

Arium, nouns in^lOO, 8. 

Arius, adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

As, genitives in, 43— nouns in, of 3d dee., 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72— and anus, 
adj. in, 128, 6- finaLquantity of, 300. 

A^Roman, value of, 327— how divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, III. 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verbs 
of, two ace. aAer, 231. 

Assuescq. with abl., 245, II.— with dat, 
245, II., r. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

Audeo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 
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Audietu, construction of, 222, r. 1. 

Aureus, value of, 327, 3. 

Ausim, 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity determined by, 

282,4. 
Ac and aht, in the 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. in. 129, 6— verbals in, with gen., 

213, r. 1. 



B. 

B final { quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 32tf| 1. 

Belli, construction of, 221, R. 3. 

BUU l adjectives in, 129, 3-— with dative, 

Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 

Brachycalaiectic verse, 304. 

Brazen age, 329, 4. 

Bucolic csssura, 310, 6. 

Bundus, adjectives in, 129, 1— with ace, 



233, h. 



C. 



C, sound of, 10— nouns in, sender of, 
66 ; gen. of, 70— final, quantity of 299. 

Caesura, 309— different kinds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6 — in pen- 
tameter verse, 31 1 , 2— in iambic verse, 
314, 1, and X.— in trochaic verse, 315, 
I.— in choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Csesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 1 17 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catabasis, 324. 22. 

Catachresis, 324, 1. 

Catalectic verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, 247— ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, r. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, R. 4. 

Cede, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, Igen. of, 211, R, 6. 

Choliambus, 314, II. 

Choriambic. metre, 316 and 303— pen- 
tameter, 316, 1.— tetrameter, 316. II.— 
trimeter, 316, IV. — trimeter catalectic, 
316, V.— dimeter, 316. VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, (&) 

Clause, as a logical subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203— -now connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, R. 3— arrangement of, 280. 

Climax, 324, 21. 
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Costn, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— number of their 
verbs, 209, R. 11. ** 

Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30— sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 
212, R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 
r. 2, n. 1— with abl. 256. 

Comparison, of adjectives, 122-127— 
terminational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 
irregular, 125— defective, 126— by 
magis and maxime, 127. 

Composition, of nouns. 103— of adL, 131 
—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 

Compound, subject, 201 — predicate, 202, 
II.— sentence, 203 — metres^ 318. 

Compound words, how divided, 23— 
quantity of, 285. 

Con, adjectives compounded with, with 
gen., 222— verbs do.) with dat, 224. 

Concretes, 101, 2. 

Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 
with gen., 217. 

Confido, with abl., 245, II.— with dat, 
245 R. 1. 

Confit, 183* 12, and 180, n. 

Conjugation, 149— first, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs. 161V—* 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of. 
163— third, list of verbs in, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal verbs, 184. 

Conjugations, how characterized, 149— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198. r. ^-copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use, 278; may connect 
different moods, 278, R. 4 and 5} re- 
peated, 278, r. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278 — of clauses by do., 
278, r. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10— -12. 

Consto, with abl., 245. II. 

Content!*, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5,) and 322. 
Crime, gen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Cufas, now declined, 139. 
Cufus, how declined, 137, R. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 133, R. 4, and 136* 
R. 1. 
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Citm f by what mood followed, 263, 5. 
CictAm, ^adjectives in, 129. 1. 
Cunque,\\a force, 191, R. 4. 



D. 



D final, quantity of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 303— trimeter, 
812— dimeter, 312. 

Dactyl ico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trochaic, heptameter, 318, IV. 
—tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative, 37 — sing., 3d dec., 79— plural, 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 6— used for gen., 211, R. 6— after 
adjectives. 222— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6— after 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
—after' verbs compounded, with ad, 
ante, c*c, 224 ; with ab, de, and ex. 
224, r. I and 2 ; with satis, bent, and 
matt, 225— of the agent, 225, II. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 226 — af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after sum, &c, 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40— rules of, 
40— first, 41-45 ; exc. in. 43— second, 
46-^54 ; cxc. in, 62— third, 55-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 ; exc. in, 89; 
formed by contraction, 89— fifth, 90: 
exc. in, 90— of adjectives, first and 
second, 105-107; third, 106-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Decrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

DeJU, 183, 13, and 180. n. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, ( 13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of. 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128 — verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8. 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, R. 4— conjugated, 
161— participles of, 162, 17— lists of, 
lstconj., 16o; 2d coni., 170; SdconL 
174; 4th coni., 177— increment of 
289, 3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desideralive verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
H.— -quantity of the u in, 284, e. 5. 

Deus declined, 53. 



Diaeresis, 306, 2— mark of, A. 

Diastole, 307, 2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dicolon, 319. 

Dicto audiens, with dat., 222, r. 1. 

Difference, degree of, how expressed, 

256, R. 16. 
Dip*, with abl., 244. 
Ihgnor, with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indignus r &c, with abl., 2 44 

with gen., 244, r. 2— with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3—— adjectives, 

104. and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quantity 

of, 283, 8 li. ' ^ 

Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distrophon, 319. 

Do, increment of. 290, e., and 284, s. 4. 
Domus, declined, 89— construction of, 

gen., 821, r. 3 ; ace., 237, r. 4j abl., 

255, r. 1. 
Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 
Double letters, 3. 
Doubtful gender, 30. 
Due, imperative, 162, 4. 
Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 

dummddo with do., 263, 2. 
Duo declined, 1 18. 
Dus, participle in, with dat, 225, III.— 

with ace, 234, r. 2— its signification, 

274, 2, r. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 



£. 



E, sound of. 7 and 8— nouns in, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66; sen. of, 68; abl. 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, IL— and ex, 
how used, 195, R. 2 — increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 ; plur., 288 ; of verbs, 
290— final, quantity of, 295. 

Eapse, &c, 135, R. 3. 

Eccum, eccillum, <fcc, 134, R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecmiis, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

Sao and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) coirugated, 181. 

Ego, declined, /33. 

Ela, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omission. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence, 
279, 2, and 16. 

EnallSge, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentuation, 15— conjunc- 
tions, 198, r. 2. 
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Ennehemim&is, 304, 5. 

Ensis, adjectives in, 128, 6. 

Eo, conjugated. 182— compounds of, 
182, R. 3— witi supine in urn, 276, II., 
r. 2. 

Epanadiplosis. 324, 18. 

Epanados, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaphora, 324, 13. 

Epanastrdphe, 324, 17. 

Epanorthosis, 324, 32. 

Epenthesis, 322. 

Epistropbe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Ep&lor, with abl., 245. II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

Er, nouns in, of 3d dec, sender of, 58 
and 60; -gen. of, 70 and 71— adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotesis, 324, 31. 

Es, nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 j gen. o£ 
73 j not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 j gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8, K. 
2 ; quantity of, 300. 

Est, with dat. of a possessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, lOu, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eus, adjectives in, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, n. 2. . 



P. 



Fac. 162, 4— with' subj. for imperat., 
267, r. 3. 

Facttl, with superlatives, &c, 277, r.7. 

Facto j (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 2o0, R. 3— with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

Fori, 183, 6. 

Faxo and /(trim, 162, 8, and 183, R. 1. 

Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 

Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62; exc. in, 
62-65. 

Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 

Fero, conjugated, 179. 

Fido, how conjugated, 142, R. 2 — with 
abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. R. 1. 

Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 
thography and etymology, 322— of 
syntax, 325— of rhetoric, 324. 

Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 
gen., 220, (3.) 

Fio, conjugated, 180— quantity of its i, 
283, E. 1. 



Follow, in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Fortm,fort, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, II.— quantity 

ot the i in, 284, E. 6. 
Fretus, with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl.. 245. 
Fungor, with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, ITL 
Future perfect tense, 145, VL 



G. 

O, sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
Gaudeo, how conjugated, 142, R. £— 
with abl., 245, II.— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-^34— natural 
and grammatical, 27 — masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 3 exc. 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 46 j exc. in, 49^- 
or3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 j exc in, 59 

' -67— of 4th dec, 87: exc. in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90 3 exc, in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc in, 43 j 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 112— plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 5 
3d dec, 83 5 of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— after nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, R. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. 5— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 ; want- 
ing, in the predicate after sum, 21 1, r. 
8; in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)— 
omitted,2U,R.9— how translated, 211, 
r. 12 — after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3 — after adverbs, 21 z, r. 4— after 
adjectives, 213} different constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4—afterdig-nus and 
indignus, 244, r. 2 — after verbs, 21^- 
220— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214r— of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220-of place, 
221— after particles, 221, II., III. — 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, R. 
1, (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, r. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2 — by what cases follow- 
ed, 274— and gerundives, gen. of, 
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275, r. 1 ; dat. of, 275, r. 2 s ace. of, 

275, r. 3 j abl. of, 275, R. 4 j infin. for, 

after adj., 275, r. 2, (4.) 
Glorior, with abl., 245, 111. 
Gly conic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 329, 2. 
Government defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201 ; "cases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202— figures, 



Greek nouns, render of, 34, r.— 1st 
dee., 44— 2d dec, 54— ace. of, in 3d 
dee., 80— declension of, in do., 86. 

H. 

H. its nature, 2— in prosody, 283. 

tiabeo, &c., with perfect participles, 274, 
2, r. 4. 

Hellenism, 323, R. (2.) 

Hemistich, 304. 

Hendiftdjs, 323,2,(3.) 

Heptheinimens, 304, 5. 

Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and 5. 

Heteroclite nouns, 93. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 

Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.1 

Hexameter verse, 310^-Priapean, 310, 
H. 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134— and tile distinguish- 
ed, 207, r. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 314.11.— tetrame- 
ter, 314 IV. 

Homo and homines omitted, 209, R. 2. 

HomceopropbPron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres^ 320. 

Hund t construction of, 221, R. 3. 

Hypallage, 323, 4, (3.) 

Hyperbaton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbole. 324, 5. 

Hypercatalectic, or hyperm&ter verse, 

Hysleron proteron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 



J, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gender 
of, 66 $ gen. of, 68— increment in, 3d 
dec, 287, 3 ; plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290 
— final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303— trimeter, 
314, 1. : catalectic, 314, V.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, III. ; catalectic, 314, IV.— 
dim£ter, 314, VI. j hypermgter, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. 5 cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

Iambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, ibar, ibo, ibor, 162, 2. 

Ictus, icus. Ms, and tut, adjectives in, 
128,2. 

Ictus or Unity verbal adjectives in, 129, 5 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Idem, declined, 134, R. 6— how used 
207, r. 27— with dative, 222, R. 7 
how otherwise construed, 222, R. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

Idiotism { 325, 6. 

Idus, adjectives in, 129, 2. 

Ies, adverbs in, 192, IT., 3. 

Ii, in gen., contracted, 52. 

lie, nouns in, 100, 9. 

Ms, adjectives in, 129, 4. 

Hit, declined, 134— how used, 207, R. 24 
—with hie, 207, R. 23. 

Illic, bow declined, 134, r. 3. 

Im, in pres. subj., 162, 1— adverbs in, 
192, 1, and II. 

Imomum, nouns in, 100, 6— end imoma, 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative. 143, 3— its time, 146, r. 3— 
how used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 2d conj., 
169— their construction, 209, R. 3. 

In t government of, 235, (z.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2— -list of, 173. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 5 plur. num. 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 115, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, r. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143, 1— its tenses. 145 
—how used, 259— its tenses used one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Induo and exuo, construction of, in pass., 
234; in act., 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, R. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201. IV.-— bow 
modified, 202, III.—- with subjecl-nom., 
209, r. 5 — for gen., 213, r. 4— its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268— subject of a verb, 
269— depending on a verb, 270; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, r. 1— omit- 
ted, 270, r. 3 — without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271— with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3— used like a 
noun, 273, v. — its place, 279, 11. 

Inftt, 183, 14, and 180, if. 

Inflection, 25. 

Inauam, 183, 5— its place in a sentence 
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Instrument, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— -verbs, 187. 

II. 5. 
Interdlco, construction of, 251, r. 2. 
Interest. See Rtfert. * 
interjections. 19lJ— -with nom., 209, R. 

13— with dat.,228, (3,)— with ace, 238, 

2— with voc, 240— O, lieu, &c, not 

elided, 305. 
Intermediate clauses, subj. in, 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121 — 

pronouns, 137 j when indefinite, 137, v. 
Inus, adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, ana 6. 
Io, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— a major e, 317, 

I.— «a minor e, 317, II. 
Ipse, declined, 135— -how used, 207, R. 

28— used reflexively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5. J 
JW, with supine in wit, 276, II., R. 3. 
Iron age. 329, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 115 — 

verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, fender of, 62 arid 63 j gen. 

of. 74 — final, quantity of, 301. 
Is, declined, 1 34-— how used, 207, R. 26. 
late, how declined, 134— how used, 207, 

R. 25. 
Istic and illic declined, 134, r. 3. 
lias, ia, itia, ities, imorria, itudo, itus, 

and tus, abstracts in, 101. 
Iter , declined, 57— with ace. of place, 

237, r. 1 — increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs in, 192, II. and IV. 
Itus, adverbs in, 192, 1, and II. 
Jam, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or itium, nouns in, 100, 5. 
his, genitives in, how pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107 — quan- 
tity of i in, 283, I., k. 4. 
Iv and itu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 



Jtuto, with abl., 245, TI. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
Jugnm, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

Jupiter declined, 85. 
Jusjurandum declined, 91. 
Juoal, Sec., ace. after, 229, R. 7. 



K. 

K, when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 3S1. 

27» 



L. 



L, nouns in, gender of, 66 5 gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
Lett or, gaudeo, &c, with abl., 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
Lentus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7 — numeral, 118,7. 
Licit, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litotes, 324, 9. 

Loading, verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, £— elided, 305, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III.— abl. of, 

247 ; with prep. 247, R. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec. 58 5 exc* 

in, 59-61— caesura, 310, N. 1. 
Materfamilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, with prep., 

247, r. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Memini, 183, 3— with sen. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentum, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318 — Horatian, 380. 
Mens, how declined, 139. 
Militias, construction of, 221, R. 2. 
Mille, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162, 5. 
Misceo, with abl., 245, II. 
Misereor, miseresco, eec, with gen., 215. 
Mkfret, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, IIL; itself modi- 
fied, 201, III., r. 6— predicate, 208; 

IIli 

Modify or limit, in what sense used, 201, 

II., R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocolon, 319. 

Monoptotes. 94. 

Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295, B. 
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4— in o. do. 297, s. 1— their place, 
279,8. 

Moods, 148. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their con- 
struction, 225, 4, and 237, r. 3. 

Mutes, 3— •and liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., K. 2. 

Muto, with abL, 2*5, II. 



N. 



JV, nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen, of, 70 
and 71 — final, quantity of, 299. 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Nascor, with abl., 246, R. 1. 

NcfaUj Sec., with abl., 246. 

Ne, with subj., 262— -omitted after cave, 
262, R.6— aftermrfiio, &e,262, R.7— 
with subj., denoting a command, &c, 
960, r. 6-^with imperat., 267, R. 1— 
followed by quidem, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, R. S-*5. 

Nemo, for nullus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

NeqtdSf how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec, 66 j exc. 
m, 66 and 67 — adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 2l!2, r. 3 3 ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 232 ; with 
abl. of agent, 248, r. 2— passive verbs, 
142, r. 2 j participles of, 162, 18. 

Neuter, how declined, 107 — use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142 ; r. 3. 

Nitor, with abl., 245, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
flO — after interjections, 209, R. 13 — 
plural, 3d dec, 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec, 1 13. See Subject-nonimative and 
Predicate-nominative. 

Abu, omitted afternonmorfo,&c.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras, how declined, 139. 

Nostrum afterparUtives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 26-1 Oo— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26 — gender of. 
27-34— number of, 35— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of ; 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 55— com- 
pound, 91— irregular, 92— variable, 92 
—defective, in case, 94; in number, 95 
and 96— differingin meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97— redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102 — 
composition of, 103— how modified, 
201, III., r. 1— used as adjectives, 205, 
lull. 



Ns, participials and participles in, cor 
structton of, 213, r. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs, 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal. 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals — adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 ; with gen., 212, R. 2— letters, 118 
7 — adverbs, 119 — multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121— temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunqws, how declined, 137, a. 3. 



O. 



O, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, sender 

' of, 58 and 59 ; gen. of, 69—- adverbs 
in, 192— increment injkl dec, 287,3; 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! si, with subjunctive, 263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Obiiviscor, with gen. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, R. 2— dative 
used instead of ? 211, R. 5. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

OUi, for ilR, 134, r. 1. 

Omission, of ar in gen. phir., 1st dec, 
43— of 1 in gen. sin*., 2d dec, 52— of 
e in voc sing., 2d dec, 52— of lor in 
gen. plur., 2a dec, 53— of t, in gen, 
of nouns in ter and ber, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 150, 5— of », &c, is, 
iss. and sis, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, £. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204. R. 4— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 205, r. 7. and 252, r. 
3— of the antecedent. 206, (3) and (4) 
—of mens, &c, usea reflexively, 2071 
r. 38— of nominative, 209, R- 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, R. 4, and 229, r. 3-*- 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of gen., 211, r. £—of a partitive, 212. 
r. 1, N. 3— of subject ace, 239 and 
269, r. 1— of ace after an active verb, 



229, R. 4— of prep 232. (2,) 235, r. 5, 
241, r. 4, and 248, R. 3— of voc., 240 
—of quam, 256— of participle in abl. 
absolute, 257. r. 7— of ut with subj., 
262, r. 4— of ne after cave, 26 2, R. 6 
—of non after nan tnodb, &c, 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, r. 6— -of j in 
composition, 307. 
Opus and usus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
r. 11— with abl., 243— how used, 243* 
r. 2. 
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Or, nouns in, reader of, 58 and 61 ; 

genitive of. 70 and 71— verbals in, 

102,1. 
Oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

—tenses of, 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 119 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, 2^5. 
Os, nouns in, of 3d dee., gender of. 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— -final, sound of, 

8, e. 8 j quantity of, 300. 
Osus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Ovat, 183, 15. 
Oxymoron, 324, 28 



P. 



Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec., 46 ; 3d dec. 57; 4th dec, 87 ; 
5th dec, 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2a 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111*— of 
verbs, sum, 153; 1st conj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj. ; 157; 3d conj., 158 and 
159 ; 4th conj., 160 ; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 3^22. 

Paregmeaon, 324, 24. 

Parejcon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia. 324, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1— in us, how declined, 
105 — in its, do., HI— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, gen. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with in, 162, 21 — when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201 , III., R.3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with predicate-nom.. instead of sub- 
ject, 205, r. 5— -perfect, denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246— their government, 
274-— their time, how determined, 274. 
2— their various significations, 274,2 
and 3— perfect, with habeo, &c, 274, 
2, r. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
6— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, R. 11 
—gen. after, 212— omitted' 212, r. 2, 
K. *— ace or abl. after, 212, R. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141 — with latter of two 
ace, 234— construction of, 234. 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— adjectives, 104— 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, 100— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291,4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

Penthemimens, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, k. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrasis, 323, 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conjugations, 162,14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3b 

Personification, 324. 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 

Phalsecian verse, 315, III. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 

Piget, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — gen. of, 221 
—ace of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254 — whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj, of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Pitts declined, 110. 

PosrtUet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Polyptdton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; bow used, 207, r. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211, r. 3; mea, tua, &c, after 
refert and interest, 219, r. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. * 

Post, how pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

Prce in composition, its quantity, 283, 

II., K. 1. 

Prcedttus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate- nominative, 210— differing in 

number from the subject-nominative. 

210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 

and 4. 
Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 
Prepositional adjectives, 130. 
Prepositions, 195-197— in composition, 

196; force of, 197; change of, 103,5 

—inseparable, 197— with an ace, 195 
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and 235— with an abl., 195 and 241— 
with an ace. and abl., 195, and 235, 
(2)-(5)— bow modified, 901, III., R. 
5— verbs compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224: with ace. 233: with abl.. 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
241, R. 4— their place, 279, 10— quan- 
tity ofdi, se, and red, 285, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, 1. 

Preteriti ve verbs, 183. 1. 

Priapean verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tanti, quantif pluris, mindris, 252. 

Primus, medius, Sec, signification of, 
205, r. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Priusquam, by what mood followed, 26*3, 

Pro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 

s. 5. 
Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 
Prolepsis, 323, 1,(4.) 
Pronouns, 132-139— simple, 132 — neuter 

with gen., 212, r. 3, n. 1. 
Proper nouns, 26. 
Propter and proxtmus, with ace, 222, 

R. 5. 
Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 
Prosody, 1, and 282-321— figures of, 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Protasis and apoddsis, 261. 
• PU, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by ut with subj., 262 
—by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
—by mfin., 271— by gerund, 275, R. 
2 — by supine in urn, 276, II. 



Quceso, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Quhm, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after plus, minus, amplius, &c, 
256, r. 6 and 7. 

Quamvis, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3, n. 1 ; after sum and verbs of 
valuing, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, r. 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5— in orthoepy, 13— 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
285— special rules of, 284— of penults, 
291— of antepenults, 292— of penults 



of proper names, 293— of final sylb* 

Dies, ZSF4. 

Quasi, with subj., 263. 2. 

Queo, bow conjugated:, 182, R. 3. 

Qui, declined, 136— mterrogative { 137 

—person of, 209, R. 6— with subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Qtricunque. how declined, 136, r. 2— 

how used, 207, R. 29. 
Quidam, how declined, 133, 5 — how 

used, 207, r. S3. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
QuiRbet, how declined, 133, 5— how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and ib., r. 10. 
Quis, declined, 137— and qui, for aliqiris, 

&c, 137, r. (c.) 
Quisnam, quincm. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, R. 30. 
Quisquam, how declined, 138, 3 — how 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Quisque, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Quisquis declined, 136, R. 2. 
Quivis, how declined, 133, 5 — how used, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quomtmu, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a preceding statement, 

206,(14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 



R final, auantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recordor and reminiscor, with gen. or 
ace, 216. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 
327. 

Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 
—verbs, 185. 

Reduplication, 163, r.— quantity of, 284, 
£. 2. 

Refert and interest, with gen., 214 and 
219/ — with the adj. pronouns mea, &c, 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208 — for demonstratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, r. 3— in oratio ob- 
liqua. 266, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,)— nn the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,) — referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9;) to a prop- 
osition, 206, (13,) — agreeing with a 
noun implied, 206, (11,)— adjectives. 
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construction of, 206, (16,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264 — their place, 279, 13. 

Responsive*, case of, 204, r. 11. 

Respubllca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. 

Rhythm, 308. 

Rimus and ritis, quantity of, 290, E. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1— special, 150, 2 
—second and third, now formed, 
150, 3— first, its derivatives, 151, 1: 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and tbira, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164-166 5 2d com., 167-170 ; 3d 
conj., 171-174 ; 4th com., 175-177— 
second and third irregular, 1st conj., 
165; 2d conj., 168; 4tii com., 176. 

Rus, how construed, in ace, 237, R. 4— 
in at/.., 254 and 255. 

Rus, participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 



S. 



8, sound of, 11— preceded by a conso- 
nant, nouns in, gender of, o2 and 64 5 
gen. of, 77— final, elided, 305, 2. 

Salve, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

Satkgo. with gen., 215, (2.) 

Satis, bene, and male, verbs compound- 
ed with, with dat., 225. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, II. 



Be with inter, 206, (5.) 
Senarius, iambic, 314. 



Sentences, 203— analysis of, 281. 
Sentiments of another in dependent 

clauses, by what mood expressed, 

266,3. 
Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 
Sere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 
Sestertius, its value, 327— how denoted, 

327 — mode of reckoning, 327. 
Short syllable, 282, 2. 
Silver sure, 329, 3. 
Simile, 324, 30. 
Simple, subject, 201, II.— predicate, 

202, II— sentences, 203. 
Simul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 
^iquis, how declined, 138, 2. 
Sis, for si vis, 183, R. 3. 
So and sim, ancient forms of tenses in, 

162, 8. 
Sodes, for si etudes, 183, R. 3. 
Solecism, 325, 2. 
Soleo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 
Solus, how declined, 107— with relative 

and subj., 264. 10. 



Sotadic verse, 317^ I. 

Space, ace. of, 236. 

Spondaic, verse, 310— 4etram€ter, 312. 

Stanza, 319. 

Sto, with abl., 245, II. 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122 g ov 

eminent of, 235, (2.) 
Subject, of a verb, 140— of a proposition, 

200 and 201; modified, 201, III.; its 

place in a sentence. 279, 2. 
Subject-nominative, 209— when omitted, 

209, r. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 

R. 3— with infinitive, 209, R. 5>— two 

or more with plural verb. 209, R. 12; 

with sing, verb, 209, R. 12. 
Subject-accusative, 239— when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2— posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143. 2 — its tenses, 145, R. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative. 260, R. 
6— -in conditional clauses, 2bl— after 
particles, 262 and 265— after qui, 264 
—in indirect questions, 265— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266-— in oratio obll- 
qua, 266, 1 and 2— after what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— dative 
of, redundant, 228, N. 

Subter, government of, 235, (4.) 

Sui, declined, 133— use of, 208. 

Sultis, for si xmltis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, conjugated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6— with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &c, 211, r. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
£5,]— denoting degree of estimation, 
214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III.— with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, R. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123— formation of, 
124 — with quisque, 207, R. 35— with 
gen., 212, R. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— -few in number, 162, 11 
—in urn, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. ; 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3— in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. J 
after fas, nefas, and opus, 276, III., R. 
2— of two syllables, quantity of, 284, 
B. 1. 

Suns, use of, 208— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208, (7,)— for hufus, 
when a noun is omitted, 208, (?,)— 
denoting fit, See., 208. 

Syllabication, 17-23. 
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Syllables, quantity of first and middle, 
2&t; of penult, 291: of antepenult. 
292; of final, 294. 

Syllepsis, 323, 1,(3.) 

Symploce, 324, 15. 

Syuteresis, 306. 

Synaloepha, 305. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

Synchysis, 323, 4, (4.) 

Syncope, 322. 

Synecdoche, 234, II., 323, 1, (5,) and 
324,3. 

Synesis, or synthesis, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia, 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horalian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 200-281. 

Syst5le, 307. 

T. 

T, sound of, 12— nouns in, gender of. 66$ 
gen. of, 78— final, quantity of, 299. 

Tcedet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
r. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

Tanquam, with subj.. 263, 2. 

Tanti, quanti, &e, denoting price, 252. 

Tantum, with gen. plur. ana plural verb, 
209, r. 11. 

Tautology, 325, 4. 

Te, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection of, 258 — simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood ; used one for another. 
259 ; future for imperative, 259 ; used 
for subj. in apodosis, 259, R. 4— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., r. 1, 
and IL. r. 1— in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261— of infin. mood, use of, 268. - 

Terms, with gen., 221. III.— with abl., 
241, r. 1— place of, 279, 10. 

Terminations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41 j 2d dec, 46 ; 3d 
dec, 55; 4th dec, 87; 5th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, apriore, 312— a posteridre, 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tetrastrophon, 319. 

That, sign of what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— -ace of, 236 
— abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, r. 3— mode of reckoning, 
326; table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and friar, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Place. 



Tricolon, 319. 

Triemimfris, 304, 5. 

Trimeter catalectic, 312, VII. 

Triptotes, 94, 

Tristrophon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, if. 1. 

Trochaic, metre, 315 and 303— tetram&ei 

catalectic, 315— dimeter catalectic, 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
Tus, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 



U f sound of, 7 and 8 — in gen. and voc. 

of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89— 

increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; plur.. 

288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of 

298. 
Z7and itu,\n 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 167. 
Ubus, in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 
Ullus, how declined, 107— how used, 

207, r. 31. 
Ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 
Urn, adverbs in, 192, II. 
Undtis, participles in, 162, 20. 
Unus, declined, 107— et alter, with verbs 

singular, 209. r. 12— with relative and 

subj., 264, 10. 
Umtsquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 
Ur, nouus in, gender of, 66 and 67 ; gen. 

of, 70 and 71. 
Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Us, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 

and 67; gen. of, 76 — verbals in, 102,7 

—final quantity of, 301. 
Usque, with ace, 235, r. 3. 
Usus ; see Opus. 

Ut, with subjunctive, 262 — its correla- 
tives, 262, r. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 

after metuo, &c, its meaning, 262, 

R. 7. 
Ut si, with subj., 263, 2. 
Uter, how declined, 107— use of with 

gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 
Utinam and uti, with subj., 263. 
Utor, fruor, fee., with abl., 245— with 

ace, 245, 1., r. 1. 



V. 

V changed to u, 163, 2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Vaj&lo, 142, r. 3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Velut si, and veluti, with subj., 263, 2. 

Veneo, 142, R. 3. 
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Verbals; noons, 102; with ace, 233, n. 
—adjectives, 129. 

Verbs, 140-189— subject of, 140— active, 
141 — neuter, 142— neuter passive, 142, 
r. 2 — neutral passive, 142, R. 5— de- 
ponent, 142, r. 4 — transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, n.— principal parts of, 
151, 4— neuter, participles of, 162. 16 
— -inceptive, 173— deside rati ve, 187, 
EL, 3, and 176, if .^irregular, 178-182 
—defective, 183— redundant, 185 and 
186— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use, 189, n. 4— agreement of, 209 — 
omitted, 209, R. 4— with qui, person 
of, 209, r. 6 — agreeing with predicate- 
nom., 209, r. 9— with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11— plural, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12 ; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl., 209, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by out, 
209, r. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

Versus, with ace, 235, R. 3— place of, 
279,10. 

Vescor, with abl., 245. 

Vestrum, after partitives, 212, R. 2, N. 2. 

Vir, how declined, 48. 

Vis declined, 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, II. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in uu. 
how pronounced, 14 ; how formed, 52 
—sine. 3d dec, 81— construction of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo conjugated, 178. 

Vowel, before a mute and liquid, hf 
Quantity, 13, and 283, IV., e. 2— be- 
fore another vowel, quantity of, 283, 
I. j in Greek words, 283, e. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-23— arrangement 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 



X. 



X, sound of, 12— nouns in, gender of, 
62 and 65 5 gen. of, 78. 



Y. 



Y, sound of, 7, R. 2 — nouns in, gender 
of, 62j sen. of, 77 — increment in, 3d 
dec, 287, 3— final, quantity of, 298. 

Ys final, quantity of, 301. 



Z. 

Zeugma, 823, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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